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AND 


on the Principal Occurrences in Hiſtory walk 
CHARLEMAGNE to Lovis XIII. 


Cc H A P. CIXXIV. 
Of AENRT . 


N reading the Hiſtory of Henry IV. in father Daniel, 
we are ſurprized not to find him a great man. 
Scarce do we perceive his character ; we meet with very 
few. of thoſe beautiful replies which convey an image 
of his mind; not a word of that ever-memorable ſpeech + 
which he made to the aſſembly of the nobility at Roven; 
no particulars of the great good he did his country. 
A dry account of military operations, long ſpeeches to 
the 7 in favour of the Jeſuits, and, in ſhort, 
the life of father Coton, are the whole of the reign of 
Henry IV. in Daniel's hiſtory. 
Bayle, an author oftentimes as cenſurable and as 
trifling upon points of hiſtory and political matters, as 
he is judicious and profound in diſputes of logic, ehe 
his article of Henry IV. with ſaying, That if he had 
* been made an eunuch when he was young, he might 
have eclipſed the glory of Alexander and of Czſar.” It 
is fuch things as theſe that Bayle ought to have ſtruck 
Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. " % Ss 
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out of his Dictionary. Even his logic fails him in this 
ridiculous ſuppoſition ; for Cæſar was far more de- 
bauched than Henry IV. and we can ſee no reaſon why 
the latter ſhould have outdone Alexander. Does Bayle 
pretend to infinuate, that to be a great man one mult 
2 only half a man? Or, was he ignorant how many 
great leaders have joined love with war? Of all thoſe 
who have gained themſelves fame by their military 
achievements, Charles XII. is perhaps the only one 
who abſolutely renounced all connections with the fair 
ſex; and he met with more ill- fortune than ſucceſs, 
Not that I have any inclination, in a work of this ſeri- 
ous kind, to flatter the idle gallantry which has long 
been the reproach of the French nation. I only mean to 
enforce this great truth, that nature, who gives us all 
our qualifications, does almoſt always deny ſtrength 
and courage to thoſe who have been deprived of the 
marks of virility, or at leaſt who have them imperfectly 
formed. Nature is the ſame through all the creation; 
it is not the ox, but the bull that fights. The powers 
both of body and mind depend upon this ſource of 
exiſtence, We find only one general, Narſes, who was 
an epnuch, and only two learned men Origen and 
Photius. Henry IV. was frequently in love, and ſome- 
times fooliſhly ſo ; but he was never effeminate. The 
fair Gabriel calls him, in her letters, © My ſoldier.” 
This appellation alone is ſufficient to refute Bayle. It 
were to be wiſhed, for the example of kings, and for 
the ſatisfaction of the public, that they would conſult 
other authors, as Mezeray's great Hiſtory, Perefix, and 
Sully's Memoirs, in regard to the reign of this excel- 
lent prince. | 
Let us, for our own particular uſe, draw up an 
abridgment of this life, which was a great deal too 
ſhort. He was bred from his infancy in the midſt of 
troubles and misfortunes. At the age of fourteen he 
was at the battle of Moncontour. He was called back 
to Paris, and married the ſiſter to Charles IX. only 
to ſee his friends around him aſſaſſinated, to run the 
riſk of hls own life, and to be detained three years a 
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ſtate · priſoner. Releaſed - from confinement, he expe- 
rienced all the fatigues and viciſſitudes of war, often- 
times wanting the neceſſaries of liſe, never enjoying 
any repoſe, r his perſon like the boldeſt com- 
mon ſoldier, and performing exploits that ſeem credible 
only by being repeated; as when at the taking of Ca- 
hors, in 1580, he was under arms five days ſucceſſively, 
fighting from ſtreet to ſtreet, while he had ſcarce time 
to reſt. The victory at Coutras was owing chiefly to 
his bravery : and his humanity after this battle ought 
to have gained him every body's affection. 


Upon the murder of Henry III. he became king ofsepr. 
France: but religion ſerved as a pretence for one half1589 


of the leading men of the army to abandon him, and 
for the league not to acknowledge him as king. They 
choſe for their ſovereign a phantom, the cardinal of 
Bourbon-Vendome ; and Philip II. king of Spain having 
bribed the leaguers, looked upon France as one of his 
provinces. The duke of Savoy, ſon-in-law of Philip, 
invaded Provence and Dauphiny. The parliament of 
Languedoc forbad his being recognized king upon pain 
of death, and declared him, .'** Incapable of ever poſ- 
ſeſſing the crown of France, - agreeably to the bull 
ce of our holy father the pope ;” and the parliament 
of Rouen came to a reſolution, that all his adherents 
were to be confidered as traitors to their country. | 
Henry IV. had nothing to ſupport him but the juſ- 
tice of his cauſe, his courage, and his friends. He 
was never in a condition to keep an army long on foot: 
and what ſort of an army? It ſcarce ever amounted to 
twelve thouſand men complete; which is leſs than the 
uſual detachments in our times. His partiſans came al- 
ternately to enliſt under his banner, and returned alter- 
nately to their reſpective houſes at the end of a few 
months ſervice. The Swiſs, whom” he could hardly 
find money to pay, and a few companies of lancemen, 
formed the main of his ſtanding forces. He was obliged 
to run about from town to town, to fight and negotiate 
without intermiſſion. There is hardly a province in 
3 2 N ; France, 
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France, in which he did not perform great feats, at the 


head of a handful of men. : an 
oa. He began with gaining a victory at Arques, in the 
1589 peighbourhood of Dieppe, only with five thouſand 


men, over the duke of Mayenne's army, which was five 


and twenty thouſand ſtrong. It was on this occafion, 


that he wrote the following letter to the marquis de 
Crillon: © Hang yourſelf, brave Crillon, for we have 
carried the day at Arques, and you was not there; 
c adieu, my good friend, and believe me I love you 


c ſincerely.” Soon after this, he made himſelf maſter 


of the ſuburbs of Paris, and only wanted a few more 
troops to take the town. He was obliged to retire, 
and to force his way through villages ſtrengthened with 
entrenchments, in order to open a communication with 
the towns that ſupported his cauſe. | | 

While: he was thus continually expoſed to fatigue 
and danger, cardinal Cactan, the pope's legate, came 


- quietly to Paris to preſcribe laws in his holineſs's name. 


The Sorbonne proclaimed aloud that he was no king; 
and the league reigned in triumph under the ſanction 
of that cardinal Vendome, intitled Charles X. in whoſe 
name they coined money, while the king kept him con- 
fined at Tours, 8 | 
The religious orders animated the people againſt 
him. The Jeſuits ran from Paris to Rome, and to 
Spain. Father Matthew, who was called the courier of 
the league, was indefatigable in procuring bulls and ſol- 
diers. The king of Spain ſent about four thouſand 
horſe, and three thouſand of the old Walloon infantry 
under count Egmont, ſon of that very count whom he 


Mar. had cauſed to be beheaded. Henry IV. then drew his 
14, few forces together, which did not amount to ten thou- 
1590 fand combatants. He fought the famous battle of Ivri 


againſt the leaguers commanded by the duke of May- 
enne, and againſt the Spaniards, who were greatly ſu- 
perior in number, in artillery, and in every thing re- 


= for maintaining a conſiderable army. He gained 


is battle in the ſame manner as he had gained that of 
Coutras, by breaking into the enemy's ranks eg 
' Aa tore 
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à foreſt of ſpears. Poſterity will for ever remember 
theſe words of his; “ If you loſe your colours, remem- 
« ber to rally towards my white. feather ; you will be 
« ſure to find it in the road to honour and glory.” © Save 
ec the Frenchmen,” he cried out, when his victorious 
troops were hewing down the enemy. 

It was not here as at Coutras, where he had hardly 
the command. He did not loſe a moment, but im- 
mediately purſued his advantage. His army followed 
him with joy, and even received ſome reinforcements. 
But after all he had not fifteen thouſand men: with 
theſe few troops he beſieged Paris, which at that time 
contained two hundred and twenty thouſand fouls. He 
would certainly have taken it by famine, had not he 
himſelf, out of too great compaſſion, permitted the be- 
fiegers to feed the beſieged. In vain did his generals, in 
compliance with his orders, iſſue out prohibitions upon 
pain of death, not to ſell any proviſions to the Pari- 
ſians; the ſoldiers themſelves ſupplied them for money. 
One day, when they were leading two country fellows 
to be hanged up as an example, for carrying fome cart- 
loads of bread to a back-gate of that city, Henry met 


them in the way to his quarters; upon which they 


flung themſelves upon their knees, and protefted to him 
that they had only this method of getting their liveli- 
hood. « Go your ways in peace,” ſaid the king to 
them, giving them inſtantly all the money he had about 
him; “Henry of Bearn, added he, is poor; if he had 
* more, he would give it you.“ It is impoſſible for a 
generous heart to read ſuch paſſages without ſhedding 
tears of admiration and on 0 

During the ſiege of Paris the monks went about in 
proceſſion, armed with muſkets, crucifixes, and cui- 


raſſes. The parliament, the ſuperior courts, and the June 
citizens, ſwore upon the Evangeliſts, in the preſence of 1599 


the legate and the Spaniſh ambaſſador, never to admit 

him. But at length proviſions fell ſhort, and they be- 

gan to feel the direful effects of famine. r 

_ Philip II. ſent the duke of Parma with a numerous 

army to the relief of Paris. Henry IV. haſtened to 

give 
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ive him battle. Every body muſt have heard of the 
ew which he wrote from the intended field of battle 


oa, to Gabrielle d'Eſtree, whom her royal lover will ever 
1590render famous in ſtory: If I die, my laſt thought 


& will be on God, and the laſt but one on you.” The 
duke of Parma refuſed to fight him ; his errand was ta. 
relieve Paris, and to render the league more dependent 
on the king of Spain. To 8 this great city with 
ſo ſmall a number of troops, before a ſuperior army, 
was a thing impoſſible. Thus his proſperity was check- 
ed, and he was deprived of the fruit of his victories. 
However, he prevented the duke of Parma from making 
any conqueſts; and, following him cloſe to the frontiers 
of Picardy, he obliged him to retire into Flanders. 
Scarce was he delivered from this enemy, when pope 
Gregory XIV. of the family of Sfondrati, employed 
the treaſures amaſſed by Sixtus V. to ſend a reinforte- 
ment of troops to the league. The Jeſuit Jouvency, 
acknowledges in his hiſtory, that the Jeſuit Nigri, ſupe- 
rior of the novices of that order in Paris, afſembled all 
of them that were in France and led them to meet the 
pope's army at Verdun, into which he incorporated 
them; and that this army marked its progreſs through 
the kingdom by the moſt terrible devaſtations. This 
circumſtance ſufficiently ſhews the ſpirit of thoſe times. 
The monks might then indeed, with ſome reaſon, 
ſay in their writings that the pope had a right to deprive 
kings, fince he was on the point of eſtabliſhing that 
right by the ſword. | 
Henry IV. was conſtantly obliged to fight againſt 
Spain, Rome, and France; for the duke of Parma, 
when he retired, left eight thouſand men with the duke 
of Mayenne. The pope's nephew entered France with 
Italian troops and monitories: and joined the duke of 
Savoy in Dauphiny. Leſdiguieres, he who was after- | 
wards the laſt conſtable of France, and the laſt great 
lord, defeated the troops of Savoy and Rome, He 
carried on the war, like Henry IV. with officers, who | 
ſerved only upon occaſion ; and yet he beat thoſe regu- 
lar forces, Every man in France, whether peaſant, 
| artificer, 
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artificer, or burgher, was then a ſoldier: this laid the 
country waſte, but prevented it from falling à prey to 
its neighbours. The pope's ſoldiers diſbanded, after 
ſetting ſuch examples of debauchery, as had been 
hitherto unknown on this fide of the Alps. The inhabi- 


tants of the open country burnt the goats that followed 
© their regiments. 5967 


Philip II. continued from his cabinet to feed and to 
ſtir up this fire, conſtantly ſupplying the duke of May- 
enne with ſmall ſuccours, to prevent him from being 
either too weak or too ſtrong; and expending great 
ſums of money in Paris, in order to have his daughter 
Clara Eugenia recognized queen of France, in conjunc- 
tion with the prince whom he intended for her huſband. 
With this deſign he ſent the duke of Parma once more 
into France, when Henry IV. laid ſiege to Rouen; 
as he had ſent him before during the ſiege of Paris. 
He promiſed the leaguers that he would order an army 
of fifty thouſand men to march to their aſſiſtance, as 
ſoon as his daughter was made queen, Henry, after 
raiſing the ſiege of Rouen, obliged the duke of Parma 
once more to retire out of France. a 12 

In the mean time the faction f ſixteen, penſionaries 
of Philip II. were very near fulfilling the views of that 
monarch, and completing the entire ruin of the kingdom. 
They had hanged up the firſt preſident of the parlia- Nov. 
ment of Paris, and two magiſtrates who oppoſed their 1591 
treaſonable deſigns. On the other hand the duke of 
Mayenne apprehenfive of being cruſhed by this faction, 
had cauſed four of them to be ſerved in the ſame 
manner. In the midſt of this ſcene of. diſtraction and 
horror, after the death of the pretended Charles X. a 
general aſſembly of the ſtates was held at Paris under 
the direction of the pope's legate and the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador: the legate preſided over the aſſembly, pla- 
cing himſelf in the great chair, which had been left 
empty, to denote it belonged to the king who was to be 
elected. The Spaniſh ambaſſador had a ſeat there: he 
harangued againſt the Salic law, and propoſed the infanta 


for their queen. The parliament of Paris made remon- 
Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. C ſtrancez 
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| ſtrances to the duke of Mayenne in favour of the Salic 


law: but were not thoſe remonſtrances evidently concerted W to 
with this party leader? did not the nomination of the wt 
infanta deprive him of his poſt? did not the intended {w 


marriage of that princeſs to his nephew the duke of 
1593Guiſe, render him dependent, when he wanted to con- 
tinue maſter ? | $ 
We muſt not omit to remark, that the parliament 
wanted to ſet in the general aſſembly of the ftates by 
deputation or proxy, and that they could not obtain it. It 
is likewiſe obſervable that this very parliament had juſt 
before ordered a decree of the king's parliament (held at 
Chalons) againſt the pope's legate and his pretended 
power of preſiding at the election of a king of France, 
to be burnt by the hands of the common executioner. 
Much about the ſame time, ſeveral of the citizens 
having preſented a petition to the city and parliament, 
deſiring that the king might at leaſt be preſſed to 
embrace the Roman Catholic religion, before they pro- 
ceeded to the election; the Sorbonne declared this 
petition © Unfit, ſeditious, impious, and idle, inaſ- 
« much as they well knew the obſtinacy of Henry the 
<« apoſtate,” at the ſame time excommunicating the 
authors of the petition, and baniſhing them out of the 
city. This decree, which was written in very bad Latin, 
and was certainly the production of weak and ſuperſti- 
tious minds, is dated the firſt of November, 1592. It 
was afterwards revoked, when of very little ſignification 
whether it was or not; but had not Henry IV. enjoyed 
the crown, it would have continued in force, and 
Philip IT. would have been loaded with the appellation 
of protector of France, and of the church. 

The prieſts who ſided with the league were perſuaded, 
and endeavoured to perſuade the people, that He 
IV. had no right to the throne: that the Salic law 
which had been ſo long reſpected, was only a chimera, # 
and that the diſpoſal of crowns was ſolely inveſted in the 
church, | A 
| There are ſtill extant the writings of one Orleans, who 
— was an advocate of the parliament of Paris, and a deputy 


ro 
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to the aſſembly of the ſtates. This perſon explains the 
whole of this ſyſtem in a large work, entitled, The An- 
ſwer of the true Catholics.” ? e 

The art and fanaticiſm with which all the writers of 
that time endeavoured to ſupport their argument by 
quotations from the Jewiſh books, are well worthy of 
our attention; as if the cuſtoms of a petty nation inha- 


biting the barren territory of Paleſtine ought, at the / / 
end of three thouſand years, to be in any reſpect a guide 


A 


, 


to the kingdom of France. Thus, in order to exclude 


Henry IV. from this inheritance, we find them quoting 
the example of a petty Jewiſh king, named Uzziaht, 
who was driven out of his palace by the prieſts becauſe 
he had the leproſy, and who was afflicted with this diſ- 
eaſe as a puniſhment for having offered incenſe to the 
Lord. © Hereſy, ſaid they, is the leproſy of the ſoul ; 
and e ner a, IV. as being a leper, ought 
* not to reign.” 


on the ſubject of the Salic law it will be right to tran- 
ſcribe his own words, Thus, in page 224, he has the 
following expreffions : © Ir is the duty of the king of 
« France to be a chriſtian as well as a male. He who 
« believes not in the catholic, apoſtolic and Roman 


e religion, neither believes in God, nor is a Chriſtian, 


c ſo that he cannot with juſtice be king of France any 
© more than the greateſt villain in the world.” And 
in page 272 of the ſame work, we find the following 
paſſage which is ſtill more extraordinary : * In order 


uis d'Orleans, in the work we have , 
Juſt now mentioned, reaſons after the fame manner ; but 


* to be king of France, it is more requiſite to be a a2 


& good catholic than a man. Whoſoever diſputes this 


<« deſerves rather to be anſwered by the hangman than 


* by philoſophers.” Nothing can give us a clearer idea 


of the ſpirit of the times than theſe maxims, which had 


been in vigour at Rome for more than eight hundred 
years, and which had been rejected by the half of Eu- 
rope only about a century before the period of which 


we are ſpeaking. The Spaniards, by means of their 


+ 2 Chronicles, chap, xxvi. . ' 
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ſtrances to the duke of Mayenne in favour of the Salic 
law: but were not thoſe remonſtrances evidently concerted 


with this party leader? did not the nomination of the 


infanta deprive him of his poſt? did not the intended 
marriage of that princeſs to his nephew the duke of 


1593Guiſe, render him dependent, when he wanted to con- 


© 


tinue maſter ? | 


We muſt not omit to remark, that the parliament 
wanted to ſet in the general aſſembly of the ſtates by 
deputation or proxy, and that they could not obtain it. It 
is likewiſe obſervable that this very parliament had juſt 
before ordered a decree of the king's parliament (held at 
Chalons) againſt the pope's legate and his pretended 
power of preſiding at the election of a king of France, 
to be burnt by the hands of the common executioner. 
Much about the ſame time, ſeveral of the citizens 
having preſented a petition to the city and parliament, 
deſiring that the king might at leaft be preſſed to 
embrace the Roman Catholic religion, before they pro- 
ceeded to the election; the Sorbonne declared this 
petition © Unfit, ſeditious, impious, and idle, inaſ- 
« much as they well knew the obſtinacy of Henry the 
te apoſtate,” at the ſame time excommunicating the 


authors of the petition, and baniſhing them out of the 


city. This decree, which was written in very bad Latin, 
and was certainly the production of weak and ſuperſti- 
tious minds, is dated the firſt of November, 1592. It 
was afterwards revoked, when of very little ſignification 
whether it was or not; but had not Henry IV. enjoyed 
the crown, it would have continued in force, and 
Philip IT. would have been loaded with the appellation 
of protector of France, and of the church. 

The prieſts who fided with the league were perſuaded, 
and endeavoured to perſuade the people, that Henry 
IV. had no right to the throne: that the Salic law 
which had been ſo long reſpected, was only a chimera, 


and that the diſpoſal of crowns was ſolely inveſted in the | 


church. 


There are ſtill extant the writings of one Orleans, who | 


was an advocate of the parliament of Paris, and a deputy 
| to 
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to the aſſembly of the ſtates. This perſon explains the 
whole of this ſyſtem in a large work, entitled, The An- 
ſwer of the true Catholics.” 7 IS 
The art and fanaticiſm with which all the writers of 
that time endeavoured to ſupport their argument by 
quotations from the Jewiſh; books, are well worthy of 
our attention; as if the cuſtoms of a petty nation inha- 
biting the barren territory, of Paleſtine ought, at the 
end of three thouſand years, to be in any reſpect a guide 
to the kingdom of France.” Thus, in order to exclude 
Henry IV. from this inheritance, we find them quoting 
the example of a petty Jewiſh king, named UzziahF+, 
who was driven out of his palace by the prieſts becauſe 
he had the leproſy, and who was afflicted with this diſ- 
eaſe as a puniſhment for having offered incenſe to the 
Lord. © Hereſy, ſaid they, is the leproſy of the ſoul ; 
% and ——_— IV. as being a leper, ought 


© not to reign.” uis d'Orleans, in the work we have , 


Juſt now mentioned, reaſons after the ſame manner ; but 


on the ſubject of the Salic law it will be right to tran- 
ſcribe his own words, Thus, in page 224, he has the 
following expreffions : * Ir is the duty of the king of 
&* France to be a chriſtian as well as a male. He who 
« believes not in the catholic, apoſtolic and Roman 
&« religion, neither believes in God, nor is a Chriſtian, 
c ſo that he cannot with juſtice be king of France any | 
© more than the greateſt villain in the world.” And 
in page 272 of the ſame work, we find the following 
paſſage which is ſtill more extraordinary : * In order 
* to be king of France, it is more requiſite to be a 
* good catholic than a man. Whoſoever diſputes this 
e deſerves rather to be anfwered by the hangman than 
* by philoſophers.” Nothing can give us a clearer idea 
of the ſpirit of the times than theſe maxims, which had 
been in vigour at Rome for more than eight hundred 
years, and which had been rejected by the half of Eu- 
rope/only about a century before the period of which 
we he ſpeaking. The Spaniards, by means of their 
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treaſure and the religious orders, gave weight to theſe 
opinions in France; and yet Philip II. would have ſup- 
ported very oppoſite principles if he could have had the 
leaſt intereſt in ſo doing. 51.24 

While Henry's adverſaries were employing the ſword 


and the pen, politics and ſuperſtitions againſt him, and 


' while this aſſembly of the ſtates, ſo tumultuous and irre- 
gular in their proceedings, were debating at Paris, 
Henry was ſtill at the gates, threatening to enter the 
city. He had ſeveral adherents within the walls. 
Many of the honeſt citizens, tired of their calamities 
and of a foreign yoke, ſighed after peace; but the 
common people were reſtrained by religion. In this 
reſpect, the vulgar in all countries preſcribe laws to the 
great and the wiſe: they conſtitute the largeſt number; 
they hurry on precipitately ; they are fanatic; and the 
fituation of Henry IV. did not enable him to imitate 
the example of Henry VIII. or queen Elizabeth. He 
was therefore obliged to change his religion; a thing 


ever diſagreeable to a gallant man. The laws of ho- 


nour, which never vary among polite nations, while 
every thing elſe is ſubject to change, have rendered ſuch 
a ſtep in ſome meaſure diſgraceful, when dictated by in- 
tereſt, But this intereſt was ſo conſiderable, ſo general, 
and ſo ſtrongly connected with the welfare of the king- 
dom, that the beſt friends he had among the Calviniſts 
adviſed him to embrace the religion which they deteſted. 
« It is neceſſary, ſaid Roni to him, that you ſhould be a 
* papiſt, and that I continue a proteſtant.” This 
was what the league and the Spaniſh faction were moſt 
afraid of. The names of heretic and apoftate, were their 
principal arms, ' which his converſion rendered uſeleſs. 
He was obliged to be inſtructed, but only for form's 
fake; for indeed he knew more of the matter already 
than the biſhops with whom he conferred. His mother 
had bred him up in the knowledge of the Old and New 


Teſtament, in both which. he- was thoroughly verſed. | 


Controverſy had been as much the ſubject of converſa- 
tion in his own party, as war and Jove. Quotations 
from the Bible, and alluſions to this book, entered into 
the 
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ſe the compoſition of what they called a fine 2vit in thoſe 
p- days: and ſo familiar was the ſcripture to Henry IV. 
1e that at the battle of Coutras, upon taking an officer 

priſoner, whoſe name was Chateaurenard, he cried out 
d to him, Surrender, Philiſtine. 


- 


e ple here will make me hate S. Denis, as much as you 
ct hate Monceaux . . . It is facrificing truth to falſe 
decorum, to pretend with father Daniel, that Henry 
IV. had been a catholic in his heart long before his 
converſion : his converſion, without doubt, ſecured his 
eternal welfare ; but the meaſure was probably adopted 
only from motives of convenience, and it is certain 
that it did” not at all ſtrengthen his right to the crown. 
He had at that time about his perſon a private envoy 
from queen Elizabeth, named Thomas Vilqueſy, who, 
in a letter he wrote to his royal miſtreſs, concerning 
the king's changing his religion, has theſe words: 
% The following is the manner in which this prince ex- 
ce cuſes himſelf, on account of his change of religion, 
* and the very words in which he expreſſed himſelf to 
cc me“: | 3 1 
When I came to the crown eight hundred gentle- 
« men and nine regiments left my ſervice, on pretence 


* 


« .about chooſing another king, and the moſt powerful 
ce. of them offered their ſervices to the duke of Guile ;, 
« whereupon I determined, after mature deliberation, 
te to embrace the Romiſh religion, and by that ſtep I 
% have entirely won over the third party, have pre- 
e vented the election of the duke of Guiſe, and have 
« gained the good-will of the French nation. I have 
* had the promiſe of the duke of Florence, in regard to 
% ſome matters of great importance, and in ſhort. have 
prevented the reformed religion from being entirely 
* rooted out.” R 


Copied from the third volume of Beze's MSS. No. 8. V. 
Henry 


<« I am to take the dangerous leap. I think theſe peo- 15 


ce that I was an heretic; the leaguers immediately ſet 


His opinion concerning this converſion, appears plain July 
enough by a letter to Gabrielle d Eſtrẽe: To- morrow 24» 


93 
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Henry + ſent the Sieur Morland to the queen of 
England, to' inform her of what had paſſed, and to 
make his excuſes to her as well as he could. Morland 
tells us, that Elizabeth made him this reply, © Is it 


. *« poſſible then, that any worldly conſideration can have 


c made him lay afide the fear of God?” When we 
hear the'murdereſs of Mary Stuart talking of the fear 


rern God, we cannot help thinking the character of a hy- 


pocrite, which has been given her by many hiſtorians, 
to be too true; but, when we hear the brave and gene- 
rous Henry IV. declaring that he had changed his re- 
ligion merely from political motives, which are the ſo- 
vereign principle with all crowned heads, we cannot 
doubt that he ſpoke from his heart. How then can the 
Jeſuit Daniel offer ſo glaring an inſult to truth, and to 
the underſtanding of his readers, as to aſſert, even 
againſt all probability, a cloud of witneſſes, and the 
rf. pen of the human mind, that Henry IV. had long 
been a catholic in his heart? This ſufficiently ſhews, 
that the cqunt de Boulainvilliers was perfectly in the 
right, when he aſſerted, That no Jeſuit could be a 
faithful hiſtorian.” IE 

The conferences that were held with Henry IV. ren- 
dered his perſon dear to every body that went out of 
Paris to ſee him. One of the deputies being ſurprized 
at the familiarity with which his officers preſſed round 
him, ſo as hardly to leave room enough for his majeſty: 
« 'This is nothing at all, ſaid the king, they preſs round 
c me much cloſer in time of battle.” At length hav- 
ing retaken the town of Dreux by ſtorm, befor he learnt 
his new catechiſm, he made his abjuration at S. Denis, 
and was crowned at Chartres: by theſe preparatory 
ſteps, and eſpecially by the intelligence he had eſtabliſh- 
ed in Paris, which was garriſoned with three thouſand. 
Spaniards, beſides ſome Neapolitans and Lanſquenets, 
he entered the city as ſovereign, with no more troops 
1 his perſon, than there were foreigners within the 
walls. G 


f | Copied from the third volume of Beze's MSS. No. 8. V. 
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Paris had neither ſeen nor acknowledged a king theſe 
fifteen years. This revolution was conducted by two 
men only, the marſhal de Briſſac, and à brave citizen 
of a leſs illuſtrious name, though not leſs noble a ſoul, 

a ſheriff of Paris, named VAnglais. Theſe two reſto- 
rers of the public tranquillity, ſoon formed an aſſocia- 
tion with the magiſtrates and principal citizens, Their 
meaſures were ſo well concerted ; the legate, cardinal 

de Pelleve, the Spaniſh officers, and the „teen were ſo 
artfully deceived, and afterwards ſo overawed, that 
Henry IV. made his public entry into his capital, al- Tuef- 
moſt without any effuſion of blood. He ſent back ally © 
the foreigners, though he might have kept them pri- 12, 
ſoners; and he pardoned all the leaguers. The ambaſ-1594 
ſadors of Philip II. left Paris the very day that Henry 

IV. made his entry into that city, without having the 
leaſt violence offered to their perſons; only the king, 

as he ſaw them paſſing by a window where he was ſtand- 

ing, called out to them, © Gentlemen, pray give my 

* compliments to your maſter ; but I deſire you never 


© to come here e 


Several cities followed the example of Paris; but 
Henry was ſtill far from being maſter of the kingdom. 
Philip II. with a view of rendering himſelf neceſſary to 
the league, had never done all the harm he could to the 
king; but now he exerted himſelf in ſeveral provinces, 


Diſappointed of his expectation of reigning over France, 


under the name of his daughter, he bent his whole at- 
tention towards weakening the kingdom by a diſmem- 


tyrannized over the other. 


hought of making themſelves independent. 


berment; ſo that France was like to be reduced to a 
worſe condition, than when the Engliſh were in poſſeſ- 
fon of one moiety of the country, and the petty lords 


The duke of Mayenne had Burgundy ; the duke of 
viſe, ſon to him who was ſurnamed the Scarred, was 
aſter of Rheims, and part of Champagne; the duke 
df Mercœur was in poſſeſſion of Britany; and the 
dpaniards had Blavet in the ſame province, now Port 
ouis. Even the principal officers under Henry IV. 


The cal- 
viniſtical 


& 
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viniſtical party whom he had deſerted, were fortifying 
themſelves in their reſpective provinces againſt the 
leaguers, and providing reſources to oppoſe one day the 
royal authority. | | | 
Henry IV. was obliged to have recourſe to as many 
intrigues as battles, in order to recover his kingdom by 
degrees. Notwithſtanding that he was in poſſeſſion of 
Paris, his power for ſome time was ſo unſettled,” that 
pope Clement VIII: conſtantly refuſed to grant him ab- 
ſolution, which in more fortunate times the king would 
not have wanted. None of the religious orders prayed 
June for him in their convents, nor was his name ever in- 
7 troduced by the ſecular clergy in their prayers, till the 
1000 year 1606, when the parliament iſſued an arret, en- 
Joining them to revive the prayer for the king. In 
ſhort, the epidemical diſtemper of fanaticiſm had taken 
ſo deep root in the minds of the catholic populace, that 
ſcarce a year paſſed without their plotting to deſtroy 
him. His whole life was ſpent in fighting againſt one 
chief or another, in conquering, in pardoning, in ne- 
gotiating, and in purchaſing the ſubmiſſion of his ene- 
mies. Who could have imagined that it coſt him 
thirty-two millions of livres to ſatisfy the pretenſions of 
ſo many lords? This appears from the Memoirs of the 
duke of Sully: and thoſe engagements were punctually 
diſcharged, when at length being ſettled in full peace 
and authority on the throne, he might have refuſed to 
pay this price of rebellion. The duke of Mayenne did 
not come to an accommodation with him till 1596. 
Henry was ſincerely reconciled to him, and gave him 
the government of the iſle of France. After having 
tired him one day with a walk, he ſaid to him, * Coulin, 
* this is the only harm I'll do you while I live;” and he 
* his word, which, indeed, he never broke to any 
y. 

Several politicians have pretended that when this 
prince was ſecurely fixed on the throne, he ought to 
have imitated queen Elizabeth, and have entirely ſepa- 

rated his kingdom from the Romiſh communion. They 


q | obſerve 
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obſerve that the balance of power in Europe 8 

too much in favour of Philip II. and the catholics; 

and that to have kept this balance equal, he ought to 

have made the French proteſtants, as the only means b 

rendering them a numerous, rich and powerful people. | 

But Henry IV. was far from being in the ſame ſituation 

as queen Elizabeth. He had not at his command a 

parliament of the nation attached to his intereſts; he 

was in want of money, and had but an inconfiderable 

army; Philip II. was perpetually at war with him, and 

the leaguers were ſtill powerful and in high ſpirits. 

He recovered his kingdom, but in the ſame ruinous 

and exhauſted ſtate in which it had been during the 

reigns of Philip of Valois, John, and Charles VI. Se- 

veral high roads were covered with briars: and ways 

were opened through fallow lands. Paris, which at 

preſent contains above ſeven hundred thouſand inhabi- 

tants, had“ not more than an hundred and fourſcore 

thouſand when Henry IV. made his entry into that city. 

The revenues of the ſtate, which had been wantonly 

ſquandered under Henry III. were now no more than a 

public traffic of the blood of the people, which the coun- 

ci] of finances ſhared with the farmers of the revenue, | 
The queen of England, the great duke of Tuſcany, ; 

ſome of the German princes, and the Dutch had lent 

him money, with which he had maintained himſelf 

againft the league, againſt Rome, and againſt Spain; 

and in order to pay thoſe lawful debts, the general re- 

ceiver's office and the crown lands were reſigned to far- 

mers for thoſe foreign powers, who adminiſtered the 

revenue in the very heart of the kingdom. Several of 

the leading men of the league, who had made their 

king pay for that allegiance which they naturally owed 

him, kept likewiſe receivers of the public money, and 

ſhared this branch of ſovereignty. The farmers of thoſe 

alienated duties plundered the people of four times 


There were 220,000 ſouls in Paris, when that city was be- 
fieged £4 Henry IV. in 1590. There were only 180,000 in 
1593. V. 
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{more than their demand amounted to; and when af 

ngth. the general depredation obliged Henry IV. to 


give the intire adminiſtration of the finances to the duke 
of Sully, this able and* upright miniſter found that in per 
the year 1596, they raiſed about a hundred and fifty | 
millions of livres on the people, to bring thirty into dar 
the treaſury. | Us | hat 
» Had not Henry IV. been the braveſt, the moſt mer- ſel 
ciful, and the moſt upright prince of his time, as well ſuc 
as the honeſteſt man, his kingdom would have been plu 
ruined. France ſtood in need of a prince, capable of rev 
conducting it in war and peace, of probing the wounds diſt 
of the ſtate, and applying proper remedies ; of giving mis 
his attention to matters of ſmall as well as great con- Wa 
cern, capable in ſhort of every thing; and ſuch a prince blec 
was Henry IV. He united the prudent adminiſtration of 
of Charles the Sage, with the valour and frankneſs of wit 
Francis I. and the good nature of Louis XII. por 
In order to provide againſt ſuch a number of exi- FL 
gences, and to be able to tranſact ſo many treaties as | ſelf 
well as to carry on ſo many wars, Henry convened a "EY 
medting of the chief nobility of the kingdom; it was WM © © 
a kind of ſtates-general. The ſpeech he made them is the 
ſtill engraved in the memory of every good citizen, ſup 
acquainted with the hiſtory of his country. Already gere 
ce by the protection of heaven, by the counſels of my was 
* faithful ſervants, and by the ſword of my brave no- Nnece 
« bility, between whom and my princes I make no nobj 
« diſtinction, the appellation of gentleman being our A 
c nobleſt title, have I drawn this ſtate out of ſervitude Care 
* and ruin. I would willinglyireſtore it to its former he r 
e vigour and luſtre; and that you ſhould partake of thirt 
e this ſecond glory as you have ſhared the firſt, I have the f 
& not called you together as my predeceſſors uſed to and 
% do, to oblige you blindly to approve my will, but Wl each 
« to take your opinion, to follow it, and to put myſelf their 
under your direction. This is what ſeldom comes Lare 
into the head of kings, of conquerors, or of grey- 2 H 
ert. 


# beards : but the love I bear my people, enables me 
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« to do every thing, and to look upon it as honourable,” 


This eloquence of the heart from à heroe is greatly ſu- 

in perior to all the harangues of antiquity. _ . 

ty In the midſt of theſe troubles, and continual Mar. 

to dangers, the Spaniards ſurprized Amiens, the in- 1527 
habitants of which had undertaken to defend them- 

r- ſelves. This unhappy privilege, of which they made 

ell ſuch bad uſe, was the cauſe of their town being 

en -plundered, while it expoſed all Picardy to danger, and 

of revived the efforts of thoſe who were ſtill defirous of 

ds diſmembering France. Henry, when the news of this 

ng misfortune reached him, had no money, and beſides 

n- vas in a bad ſtate of health. Nevertheleſs he aſſem- 

\ce bled a few troops, and marched. towards the frontiers 

ion of Picardy ; thence he flew back to Paris, and wrote 

of with his own hand to the parliaments, and to the cor- 
porations, To get bread to feed thoſe who defended. 

K d the ſtate:“ theſe are his own words. He went him- 

* ſelf to the parliament of Paris, where he ſaid, If you 


« will give me an army, I will freely venture my life 
* to fave you, and to relieve the ſtate.” He propoſed 
1 is the creation of new offices, in order to raiſe the neceſſary 
zen, WI ſupplies: but the parliament finding this method dan- 
ady gerous, refuſed to regiſter the edits ; ſo that the king 
my was obliged to exert his whole authority to find the 


no- neceſſary funds, for venturing his life at the head of his 
e no nobility. 0 | f 
our At length, what by loans, and by the indefatigable 


rude care of that worthy ſervant of his, Roni duke of Sully, 
| he raiſed a fine army. This was the only one for theſe 
thirty years that was provided with all neceſſaries, and 
the firſt that had a regular hoſpital, in which the ſick 
and wounded had proper aſſiſtance. Before that time 
each company or troop took what care they could of 
their wounded ; and as many periſhed through want of 
Care as by the ſword. © | | 
Henry retook Amiens in fight of the archduke Al- 
bert, and obliged him to retite. From thence he haſ- 
rened to ſettle the reſt ,of the kingdom; and ar length Sep. 
all France ſubmitted to his government. The pope, 1597 
n D 2 who 
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who had refuſed him abſolution before he was ſettled on 
the throne, was pleaſed to grant it, when he ſaw him 
May crowned with victory. Nothing more remained, than 
2» to conclude. a peace with Spain ; which he did at Ver- 
15989 ins: and this was the firſt advantageous treaty that 
France had made with ity enemies ſince the reign of 
Philip Auguſtus. | ; 
From that time forward he placed all his care in 
poliſhing and improving this kingdom, which he had 
acquired by the point of his ſword : the uſeleſs troops 
were diſbanded ; order was introduced into the revenue 
after the moſt abominable peculations ; and by degrees 
he payed all the debts of the crown without oppreſſing 
the people. The peaſants to this day, remember a ſay- 
ing of his, That he ſhould be glad to ſee chem have 
6“ a fowl upon the table every Sunday ;” the expreſſion 
is trivial, but the ſentiment, paternal. . It was a thing 
highly worthy of admiration, that notwithſtanding the 
exhauſted and deſolate ſtate, in which he. found the 
kingdom, he ſhould, in leſs than fifteen years time have 
been able to eaſe the burthen of the taille, or land- tax, 
by near four millions of livres of the currency of his 
time, which would make ten of ours; to leſſen the 
other duties one half, and to pay off an hundred 
millions of the crown debts, which would make two 
hundred millions of the preſent .. money. He re- 
deemed lands which are now alienated, to the amount. 
of more than an hundred and fifty of our millions; all 
the ſtrong places were repaired, the magazines and 
arſenals well filled, and the highways repaired ; all which 
is to the immortal glory of 55 duke of Sully, and of 
his royal maſter, who had the courage to make choice 
of. a ſoldier, to repair the diſorders in the public 
finances; and who did not diſdain to labour in concert 
with the miniſter of his choice. l 
The law was reformed, and what ſeems more diffi- 
cult, the people of both religions lived peaceably to- 
gether, at leaſt in appearance. Trade and the polite i 
arts were encouraged. Gold and ſilver ſtuffs, * 4 
I . had 
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had been prohibited by a ſumptuary edict in the be- 
ginning of a troubleſome reign, and in times of diſ- 
creſs, began to appear with ſplendor, and to entich 
Lyons and France. He erected manufactures of ſilk 
and woollen tapeſtry. They began to make ſmall look - 
ing-glaſſes in the Venetian taſte. To him only we are 
indebted for our ſilk worms, for our plantations of 
mulberry- trees, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Sully, 
a man more valuable for his fidelity and ſxill in admi- 
niſtering the revenue, than fond of novelties. 5 

Henry cut the canal of Briare, by which the Seine 
and the Loire are joined. Paris was enlarged and em- 
belliſned: the Place Royale was laid out; and all the 
bridges were repaired. The ſuburb of St. Germain did 
not join the town; nor was it paved. The king un- 
dertook the whole. He erected that fine bridge “, 
where the people ſtill look with an eye df tenderneſs on 
his ſtatve.. St. Germain, Monceaux, Fontainebleau, 
and eſpecially the Louvre, were enlarged and almoſt 
new built. He allotted apartments in the Louvre to 
artiſts of every kind. They were lodged under that long 
gallery, which was erected by him; and he encouraged 
them by his viſits, as well as by honours and rewards; 
In a word he was Be real founder of the royal 
library. PEW; ho n 

When don Pedro de Toledo was ſent ambaſſador by 
Philip III. to Henry IV. he did not know this town again, 
which he had formerly beheld in ſo low and wretched 
a condition: It is becauſe the father of the family 
© was not there at that time,” ſaid Henry to him, 
* but now that he has the care of his children, they 
e thrive and proſper.” Sports, feſtivals, and balls, 
which Catherine de Medicis had introduced to court 
in times of trouble, were now applied to adorn theſe 
happy and peaceful days under Henry IV. 

While thus he promoted the proſperity of his own 
tate, he was the arbiter of others. Little did the 
court of Rome imagine, at the time of the league, that 


* Alluding to the Pont Neuf. T. 
Henry 


* 
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Henry of Bearn would be the pacifier of Italy, and the 
moderator between her and Venice. Vet pope Paul V. 
was, extremely fortunate in applying to Henry, to ex- 
tricate him out of the difficulty into which he had in- 
volved himſelf by excommunicating the doge and ſe- 
nate, and by laying the ſtate of Venice under what 
they call an interdict, for a diſpute about inconteſtable 
rights, which the ſenate maintained with their uſual 
vigor. The king was arbiter of the difference. He 
whom the popes had excommunicated, got the excom- 
munication of Venice taken off +. | - 


+ Father Daniel relates a fact that appears very extraordina- 
Ty; and he is the only one that mentions it, He pretends that 
Henry IV. after having reconciled the pope to the republic of 
Venice, ſpoiled this accommodation himſelf, by communicat- 
ing to the pope's nuncio at Paris an intercepted letter from a. 
miniſter of Geneva, wherein he boaſted that the doge of Ve- 
nice, and ſeveral ſenators were proteſtants in their hearts ; that 
they only waited for a favourable opportunity to declare them- 
ſelves; that father Fulgentio of the order of Servites, compa- 
nion and friend of the celebrated Sarpi, ſo well-known by the 
name of Fra. Paolo, was lebouring hard in this ſame vineyard. 
He adds that Henry IV. ordered his ambaſſador to ſhew this 
letter to the ſenate, only leaving out the name of the doge. But 
when Daniel has given the ſubſtance of this letter, in which the 
name of Fra. Paolo is not to be found, he Tays nevertheleſs that 
this ſame Fra. Paolo was accuſed in the copy of the letter ſnewn 
to the ſenate, He does not mention the name of the Calviniſ- 
tical miniſter, who wrote this letter, which is ſaid to have been 
intercepted. It is likewiſe obſeryable, that this letter related to 
the Jeſuits, who were baniſhed from the Venetian. dominions. 
In a word, Daniel makes uſe of this pretended ſtep of Henry IV. 
as a proof of that prince's zeal for the catholic religion. It 
would have been a ſtrange ſort of zeal in Henry IV. thus to create 
inquietude in the ſenate of Venice his beſt ally, and to blend the 
mean character of a ſhuffler with the glory of a mediator. I own 
there might have been a letter, real or forged, from a miniſter at 
Geneva, and even that this letter might have produced ſome 
little intrigues extremely indifferent to the grand object of hiſ- 

| tory ; but it is not at all probable that Henry IV. ſhould deſcend 
ſo far beneath himſelf, as to commit the dirty action of which 
Daniel does him the honour. He further adds, „That whoever 
keeps up a connexion with heretics, either is of their religion, or 
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He protected the infant republic of Holland, affiſted 
her with money, and contributed not a little to her 
being recognized by Spain a free and independent ſtate. 

His glory was therefore eſtabliſhed both at home and 
abroad ; ſo that he paſſed for the greateſt man of his 
time. The reputation of the emperor Rodolphus, was 
confined to natural philoſophers and chemiſts, Philip IT. 
was never in battle: beſides after all, he was only a dark 


diſſembling, active tyrant z and his prudence could never 


be compared to the valour and frankneſs of Henry IV. 
who, with all his ſallies, was as good a politician as Philip. 
Elizabeth acquired great reputation ; but, not having 
met with the ſame difficulties, ſhe could never pretend 


W to the ſame degree of glory, Her real merit was dimi- 


niſned by the hypocritical artifices with which ſhe is 


charged; and ſtained by the blood of Mary Stuart, 


which can never be waſhed out. Sixtus V. got a name 
by the obeliſks which he raiſed, and by the monuments 
with which he adorned the city of Rome, Setting aſide 
this kind of merit, far inferior to the former, he would 
never have been known, but for having mounted the 
papal throne by fifteen years diſſembling, and for a ſe- 
verity that bordered upon cruelty. .  . -- | 
They who reproach Henry IV. fo bitterly for. his 
amours, do not reflect that his foibles. were ſuch as are 
incident to the beſt of men, and that none of them hin- 
dered him from attending to the affairs of government. 
This appeared vepy plain, when he was preparing to be 
the arbiter of Eprope, upon the diſpute concerning the 
ſucceſſion of Juliers. It is an abſurd calumny of le 
Vaſſor, and ſome other compilers, to ſay that Henry 
was going to embark in this war for the ſake of the 
young princeſs of Conde: we ought to believe the duke 


& haz none at all.” This odious reflexion makes even againſt Henry 
IV. who of all men in his time had the moſt numerous connexions 
with the reformed. We could have wiſhed that father Daniel 
had entered into the particulars of the adminiſtration of Henry 
IV. and of the duke of Sully, rather than into thoſe mean trifles 
which diſcover more partiality than juſtice, and prove the authar 
to have been more a Jeſuit, than a lover of his country, V. 


of 
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of Sully, who acknowledges the weakneſs of this mo- 


narch, and proves at the ſame time that no amorous 
paſſion was mingled with his grand deſigns. It was not 
ſurely for the princeſs of Conde that Henry concluded 
the treaty of Cheraſco, that he made ſure of all the 
Italian powers, and of the princes of Germany, and 
that he was attaining the height of his glory, while he 
held the balance of Europe. e 
Ne was ready to march into Germany at the head of 
forty-fix thouſand men. Every circumſtance ſeemed to 
bid fair for ſucceſs; a reſerve of forty millions of livres 
in his coffers; immenſe preparations ; ſtrong alliances ; 


able generals formed under himſelf; the proteſtant } N 


princes of Germany, and the new republic of the united 
provinces, ready to concur in his meaſures. The pre- 
tended diviſion of Europe into fifteen ſtates, is acknow- 
Jedged to be a chimera that could not enter into his 
head. Had there ever been any negotiation on foot 
in regard to ſo extraordinary a deſign, ſome traces of it | 
would have appeared in England, Venice, or Holland, 
in concert with whom Henry is ſuppoſed to have plan- 
ned this revolution: but there is not the leaſt veſtige 
of it to be found; therefore the project is neither true 
nor probable. However, by means of his alliances, as 
well as by his arms and his œconomy, he was going to 
change the ſyſtem, and to render himſelf the arbiter of 
Europe; which would have raiſed him to the ſummit 


of glory. | 
Were we to draw this faithful portrait of Henry IV. 
in the hearing of a ſenſible foreigner, who had never | 
before been acquainted with his name, and were to con- 
clude with telling him; this is the very man who was 
aſſaſſinated in the midſt of his people, and whoſe life 
was attempted ſeveral times before, by perſons, to 
whom he had never done the leaſt harm; it would be 
impoſſible for him to believe it. | 
How lamentable is it that the ſame religion, 


long the cauſe of committfng ſo many murders, and in 
virtue of this maxim only, that whoever does not think 
2 as 
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as we do is damned, and that we ought to hold the 
damned in deteſtation. | 

What is more extraordinary, the catholics did not 
conſpire againſt the life of this good king, till he became 
of their religion. The firſt who attempted to aſſaſſi- 
nate him, at the very time he was making his abjuration 
at St. Denis, was a wretch from the ſcum of the people, 
named Peter Barriere. He had ſome ſcruple upon his 
mind when the king had abjured: but he was confirmed 
in his deſign by the moſt furious of all the leaguers, 
WA ubri, curate of St. Andre des Arts; as alſo by a Capu- 
hin friar, by a ſecular prieſt, and by Varade, rector 
f the college of Jeſuits. The celebrated Stephen Pa- 
ier, advocate-general of the chamber of accounts, 
==! cclares he had heard from Barriere's own mouth, that 
arade had ſpurred him on to commir the crime. This 


he abſconding of Varade and the curate Aubri, who 
ook ſhelter ar the cardinal legate's, and attended him 
n his return to Rome, at the time that Henry IV, 
ade his entry into Paris. In a word, what corrobo- 


ige ates this probability, Varade and Aubri were after- 
rue ards quartered in effigy by a decree of the parliament 
„as f Paris, as related in Henry IVth's journal. Father 
J tO 


Daniel uſes ſome endeavours to exculpate the Jeſuit 

arade: but the ſecular clergy have recourſe to no ar- 
thces to juſtify the mad prieſts of that time; the Sor- 
donne confeſſes its odious decrees; while the Domini- 
ans agree, that their brother Clement aſſaſſinated 
enry III. and that he had been incited to commit 


:on- is parricide by father Bourgoin, his prior. The truth 
was ould prevail over every other conſideration ; hence, it 
life eclares that none of the preſent clergy ought to be re- 
„to roached with the ſanguinary maxims and barbarous 
1 be {WP perſtition of their predeceſſors, ſince they all abhor 
em: it only preſerves the remembrance of thoſe 
hich Imes, to the end that they may never be an object of 
n fo Pitation. 


The ſpirit of fanaticiſm was ſo generally diffuſed 
roughout the kingdom, that a filly Carthuſian, named 
as uin, was deluded to ſuch a degree, as to fancy he 

Vor. IV. Gen, Hit, E. ſnould 


Wccuſation receives a new degree of probability from 
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ſhould take flight directly to heaven, by killing Henry 

IV. The wretch was confined as a madman, by order 

of his ſuperiors. In the beginning of 1599, two Domi- 

| nican friars of Flanders, one named Arger, the other 

| Ridicovi, of Italian extraction, reſolved to follow the 

| example of their brother,<James Clement : the plot was 

| diſcovered ; and the gallows prevented their commit- 

ting the atrocious deed. This execution did not terrify 

a Capuchin friar, who travelled from Milan to Paris 

with the ſame deſign, and uhderwent the ſame puniſh- 

ment. The vicar of St. Nicholas des Champs, and a ta- 

peſtry maker, likewiſe meditated the ſame crime, and 
met with a ſimilar fate. 


27, John Chatel is the ſtrongeſt proof of the reigning mad- 

1594neſs of the times: born of a genteel family, of rich pa- 
rents, carefully educated, young and unexperienced, 
being under nineteen, it was impoſſible he ſhould have 
formed of himſelf ſo deſperate a reſolution. It is well 
known that he ſtruck the king with a knive in the 
Louvre; and that the reaſon of his hitting him on the 
mouth, was becauſe that good prince, having been ac- 
cuſtomed to embrace his ſervants who came to pay their 
court to him after a long abſence, was at that time ſtoop- 
ing to embrace Montigni. 
VU pon his firſt interrogatory he maintained, That he 
* had done a good action, and that as the king had not 
« as yet been abſolved by the pope, he might kill 
& him with a ſafe conſcience :” this alone is a ſufficient 
proof of his having been ſeduced. 
This perſon had ſtudied ſome time at the Jeſuits 
college. Among the dangtrous ſuperſtitions of thoſe 


Hering his ſovereign, 


Dec. Of all the attempts to aſſaſſinate this prince, that of 


days there was one capable of turning people's brains; 
this was the chamber of ſpiritual exerciſes, to which 
young people uſed to retire for meditation: the walls 
were painted with devils, torments, and hell-flames, i 
diſcerned by a dim light: weak imaginations were often i 

affected with this ſcene to a degree of madneſs : this 
madneſs had ſo far operated on the brain of this poor H 
wretch, that he believed he ſhould eſcape hell by mur- 


There 
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3 There is no doubt but the judges would have been 


deficient in their duty, if they had not examined into 
the papers of the Jeſuits; eſpecially after John Chatel 
had confeſſed, that he had frequently heard ſome of 
thoſe fathers ſay that it was lawful to kill the king. 
Among the papers of the profeſſor Guignard, theſe 
very words were found in his own hand-writing, that, 
« Neither Henry III. nor Henry IV. nor queen Eli- 
« zabeth, nor the king of Sweden, nor the elector of 
e Saxony, were lawful ſovereigns; that Henry III. 
cc was a Sardanapalus, Henry of Bearn a fox, Elizabeth 


| . a ſhe-wolf, the king of Sweden a griffin; and the 


« elector of Saxony a hog :” this was called eloquence, 
« James Clement,” he ſaid, has done an heroic act, 
e inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt ; if we can carry on the 
« war againſt Henry of-Bearn, let us; if not, let us kill 
& him.“ | 
Guignard was very imprudent not to burn the wri- 
ting, the very inſtant he heard of Chatel's attempt. 
They ſeized his perſon, together with that_of Gueret, 
profeſſor of an abſurd jargon which they called philoſo- 
phy, and of which Chatel had been long time ſtudent. 
Guignard was hanged and burnt ; but Gueret, way 
confeſſed nothing upon the rack,, was only ſentenced 
5 be baniſhed the kingdom, with the reſt of the Je- 
uits. 25 
Surely prejudice muſt raiſe a very thick miſt before 
one's eyes, when the Jeſuit Jouvency, in his hiſtory of 
that ſociety, compares. Guignard and'Gueret to the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians perſecuted by Nero. He commends 
Guignard eſpecially for having refuſed to aſk pardon. of 
the king and of Juſtice, when he was expoſed, previous 
to his execution, with a torch in his hand and his wri- 
tings at his back, He repreſents Guignard as a martyr 
who aſked forgiveneſs of God, becauſe it was poſſible he 


Y might be a ſinner ; but who could not againſt his con- | 
i; eience acknowledge that he had offended the king. 
Ho could he have offended him more, than by teach- 


ing that he ought to be aſſaſſinated; unleſs he had com- 
mitted the aſfaflination ? Jouvency conſiders the _ 
C2 0 
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of the parliament as a very iniquitous ſentence : * Me. 
dc minimus, ſays he, & ignoſcimus : we remember, and 


« we forgive.” It is true, the ſentence was ſevere, 4 ( 
but ſurely it could not be unjuſt, when we conſider the « y 
Dapers of the Jeſuit Guignard, the violent principles of &« ( 
Hay another Jeſuit, the confeſſion of John Chatel, the 4e f 
writings of Toletus, Bellarmin, Mariana, Emanuel Sa. ] 
Suarez, Salmeron, Molina, the letters of the Jeſuits of nare 
Naples, and ſo many other pieces, in which this doc- Het 
trine of regicide is eſtabliſhed. It is very true that no = 
particular Jeſuit had ever adviſed Chatel to commit this the 
act; yet it is alſo true that while he ſtudied among 1 
them he had heard this doctrine, which at that time a 
was but too common. ; b 
How can the baniſhment of the Jeſuits be looked g v 
upon as unjuſt in thoſe days, when we do not complain f.n 
of the ſentence of exile inflicted upon John Chatel's fa- 6 N 
ther and mother, though guilty of no other offence, ff: 
than that of bringing into the world a wretch whoſe S 
head was turned? Thoſe unfortunate parents were in tl 
fined and baniſhed, their houſe was demoliſhed, and on gior 
the ſpot where it ſtood a pyfamid was erected, on which cont 
the crime and the ſentence were engraved. This 1n- It 
ſcription mentioned, That the court had ſentenced to was 
« perpetual baniſhment this ſociety of late invention, note 
te this ſpawn of diabolical ſuperſtition, for having ex- bau. 
&« cited John Chatel to commit that horrid parricide.” ¶ Eno 
It is further worthy of obſervation, that the ſentence of unh: 
parliament was put into the Index at Rome. Hence it mur 
appears that thoſe were times oſ fanaticiſm; that though It 
the Jeſuits might not teach a more horrid doctrine than a pi 
the reſt, yet they ſeemed to bea more dangerous ſet of men, i but 
becauſe they had the care of the education of youth; ¶ cron 
that they were puniſhed for paſt faults, which three mur 
years before were not looked upon at Paris as criminal; is ſe 
in a word, that the calamity of the times rendered this ¶havi 
decree of the parliament neceſſary. It was ſo much ſo ¶ ho 
that at that time there appeared an apology for John chat 
| Chatel, in which it is ſaid, * That his attempt was 1 It 
_« virtuous, heroic, and meritorious act; worthy to be dem 
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e- ce compared to the nobleſt deeds recorded in ſacred or 
id et profane hiſtory, and that one muſt be an atheiſt to 
e, ce doubt it. There is but one thing, adds the apologiſt, 
he &« which can be found fault with, and this is, that 
of « Chatel did not complete what he had begun, by 
he « ſending the apoſtate to his proper place with Judas.” 
a, This apology clearly ſhews that the reaſon why Guig- 
of nard could never be brought to aſk forgiveneſs of 
c- Henry IV. was, that he did not look upon him as king. 
no 6 The conſtancy of this holy man,” ſays the author of 
ais che apology, “ would never ſuffer him to acknow- 
ng ledge one whom the church did not acknowledge; 
ne and although the judges condemned his body to be 

“ burnt, and his aſhes to be ſcattered in the air, yet 
ed vill his blood never ceaſe to cry out againſt his 
ain «© murderers, before the throne of the God of Sabbath, 
fa- * who will never fail to repay their wickedneſs upon 
ce, « their heads,” | 


Such was the ſpirit of the league, and of the monks 
in thoſe days; and ſuch the horrid abuſe made of reli- 
gion, which was ſo ill underſtood ; an abuſe which has 
continued even to our days. 

in- It is not long ſince a Jeſuit, named la Croix, who 
d to was profeſſor of divinity at Cologne, reprinted, with 
| notes, a book written by an old Jeſuit named Buſem- 
baum; and which would have remained as much un- 
known as the author and his commentator, if it had not 
unhappily ſerved to revive the deteſtable doctrine of ſ 
murder and regicide. | t f 

It is faid in this work, that any perſon outlawed b 
a prince, cannot be lawfully put to death any where, 
but in the dominions of ſuch prince; but that a 
crowned head, excommunicated by the pope, may be 
murdered wherever he is found, inaſmuch as the pope 
is ſovereign lord of the univerſe; and that any one 
having orders to ſlay an excommunicated perſon, be 
hom he will, may delegate his charge to another; and 
that it is an act of charity to accept of ſuch charge. 

3 It is true, that the parliaments of France have con- 
demned this abominable work; and that the * of 
3 * at 


b 
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that kingdom have publickly declared their abhorrence 
of the doctrine it contained; but, on the other hand, a 
new edition of this book, with additions, ſufficiently 
ſhews that theſe infernal tenets have been long ingrafted 
in a number of minds; that they have been looked 
upon as points of our holy religion; and that conſe- 
quently the laws cannot exert themſelves with too much 
rigour againſt the teachers and abettors of regicide. 
Henry IV. at length fell a ſacrifice to this vile doc- 
trine. Ravaillac had been for ſome time a monk of the 
order of Feuillantsf, and his imagination was ſtill 
heated with the notions he had imbibed in his youth. 
Never did ſuperſtition in any age produce ſuch effects. 
This wretch believed, exactly like John Chatel, that 
he ſhould appeaſe the divine wrath by the murder of 
Henry IV. The common people had a notion that the 
king intended to wage war againſt the pope, becauſe he 
was going to aſſiſt the proteſtants of Germany, The 
empire was divided into two leagues ; one the evangeli- 
cal, compoſed of all the proteſtant princes ; the other 
the catholic, to which they had prefixed the pope's 
name. Henry IV. protected the proteſtant league 
and this was the only cauſe of his aſſaſſination. We 
mult give eredit to the conſtant depoſitions of Ravaillac. 
He proteſted, without ever varying, that he had no 
accomplice; that he had been excited to commit this 
murder by an irreſiſtible impulſe. He ſigned his inter- 
rogatory, a few Jeaves of which were found in 1720 by 
one of the regiſters in parliament: I have had a fight 
of them; the abominable name is very well written; 
and underneath in the ſame hand-writing are theſe 
words, Let Jeſus be ever victorious in my heart” 
a further proof that this monſter was a fanatic. It is 
well known that the order of Feuillants, to which Ra- 
vaillac belonged, were ſtill infatuated with the fanatic 
ſpirit of the leaguers, and that this infamous miſcreant 
was abandoned to ſuperſtition, and all manner of vice. 
Counſellor Matthieu, hiſtoriographer of France, who 


+ An order of begging friars, inſtituted by St, Bernard. T. 1 
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held a long converſation with him in the little hotel de 


Retz, near the Louvre, tells us, that this wretch had been 
for three years under a ſtrong temptation to murder the 
king. A counſellor of parhament, aſking him in the 
ſame hotel, and in the preſence of Matthieu, how he 
had dared to lift his hand againſt the moſt chriſtian 
king? It is firſt to be known, replied he, if he was 
% moſt chriſtian.” 

The irreſiſtible force of deſtiny ſhews itſelf more 
plainly in this event, than in any other we read of. A 
ſchoolmaſter from Angouleme, without forming any 
conſpiracy, without having any accomplice, or bein 
in the leaſt intereſted in what he did, kills Henry IV. 
in the midſt of his ſubjects, and changes the face of 
affairs in Europe. 88 

The whole of the proceedings againſt him, which 
were printed in 1611, ſhews that this man had in fact 
no other accomplices than the ſermons of the preachers 
of thoſe times, and the diſcourſe of the monks. He 
was a great bigot, much given to mental and extem- 
pore prayer, and pretended at times to have viſions 
from heaven. He confeſſed, that after leaving the Feuil- 
Jants, he had frequently a deſire to take the Jeſuit's 
habit. He likewiſe confeſſed that his firſt deſign was 
only to have preſuaded the king to baniſh the reformed 
religion out of France ; and that once in the Chriſtmas 
holidays, ſeeing the king pals in his coach through the 
ſame ſtreets, where he afterwards murdered him, he 
cried out, * Sire, in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
* and the moſt holy Virgin Mary, I conjure you to let 
me ſpeak to you;” but that the guards puſhed him 
away from the coach; that then he returned back to 


Angouleme, his. birth-place, where he kept a ſchool, - 


and had eighty ſcholars, and that during his ſtay there he 
frequently went to confeſſion and took the ſacrament : 
and it appeared, from many proofs, that he conceived 
his helliſh deſigns in the\midit of the moſt fanatic acts 
of devotion. His anſwer to the ſecond interrogatory, 


in his examination, was in theſe words: No one what- - 


** ever either counſelled or affiſted him in the perpetra- 
ting 
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« ing this deed; only that hearing the ſoldiers in ge- 
c neral talking amongſt themſelves, that if the king 
« was to make war againſt the pope, they would aſſiſt 
c him, and lay down their lives for his cauſe”; that 
tc therefore, and for that reaſon, he ſuffered himſelf to 
© be led away by the ſtrong deſire he felt to kill the 
„ king, becauſe, in his opinion, the making war 
de againſt the pope, is making war againſt God, in- 
«© aſmuch as the pope is God, and God is the 
“ pope.” Thus we find every thing concur to prove 
to us that Henry IV. was in fact the victim of thoſe hor- 
rible prejudices, which have ſo long blinded the under- 
ſtandings of mankind, and ſpread deſolation over the 
face of the earth. There are thoſe who have dared to 
impute this crime to the houſe of Auſtria, to Mary de 
Medicis the king's wife, to Balzac d'Entragues his miſ- 
treſs, to the duke d'Epernon ; conjectures moſt adious, 
which Mezeray and others have taken up without in- 
quiry, but which deſtroy one another, and only ſerve to 
ſhew how credulous is human malignity. 

It has been confidently aſſerted, that Henry's ap- 
proaching death was talked of in the Low Countries 
long before the fatal blow was given. It is not at all 
aſtoniſhing, that the partifans of the .catholic league, 
ſeeing the formidable army he was on the point of lead- 
ing into the field, might ſay that nothing but the death 
of Henry could ſave them. They and the reſt of the 
leaguers undoubtedly wiſhed for a ſecond Clement, 
Gerard, or Chatel to ariſe. This hope would eaſily 
break forth into expreſſions, and theſe being wafted 
abroad, ſomething of this kind might reach the ears of 
Ravaillac, and determine him to put his bloody pur- 
poſe in execution. „ 

It is certain likewiſe, that it had been told to Henry 
that he ſhould die in his coach. This notion aroſe 
from the great dread this prince, in other reſpects ſo in- 
trepid, was always under of being overturned when in 
any wheel carriage. This natural weakneſs was looked 
upon by aſtrologers as an omen: and this notion of 
theirs, formed at random, was verified by the moſt im- 
probable of all events. 

| Ravaillac 
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Ravaillac was only the blind tool of the ſuperſtitious 
ſpirit of the times. Barriere, Chatel, Ouin the Car- 
thuſian, the vicar of St. Nicholas des Champs, hanged 
in 1595, the tapeſtry-maker in 1596, a wretch who 
was either really, or pretended to be, out of his ſenſes, 
and others, whoſe names have eſcaped my memory, at- 
tempted the ſame crime; moſt of them young men, and 
of the dregs of the nation; ſo true it is that in young 
people of the lower claſs, religion degenerates into 
madneſs. Of all the aſſaſſins this ſhocking age pro- 
duced, not one but Poltrot de Merè was a gentleman. 
I except thoſe who murdered the duke of Guiſe, by 
order of Henry III. becauſe they were not fanatics. 

It is but too true that Henry IV. was neither known 
nor eſteemed during his life-time. The ſame ſpirit 
which gave riſe to ſo many attempts to aſſaſſinate him, 
conſtantly excited the catholic faction againſt him, and 
his neceſſary change of religion loſt him the eſteem of 
the proteſtants, His wife, who did not love him, loaded 
him with domeſtic - uneafineſs. Even his miſtreſs, the 
marchioneſs d'Entragues conſpired againſt him, and the 


So 6:05:42 O'S 6 8 > 00 - 1 © Tr rs; 


ff bittereſt ſatire againſt his probity and manners, was the 
ork of his near relation the princeſs of Conti. In a 
< vord, it was not till after his being aſſaſſinated that he 
A Wecame dear to the nation, The inconſiderate, tumul- 
X vous and unfortunate adminiſtration of his widow; 
a added to the regret which the loſs of her huſband had 
— dccalioned. The Memoirs of the duke of Sully, diſ- 
A played his many amiable qualities, and made his fail- 
2 gs appear excuſable. The more the hiſtory of his 


eign was ſtudied, the more his memory was reverenced. 
he age of Louis XIV. was doubtleſs much greater 
an his, but Henry IV. is univerſally eſteemed a much 
reater man than Louis XIV. In ſhort, his glory ſeems 
de every day increaſing, ſo that the eſteem in which 
memory is held by the French nation, has riſen to 
| degree of enthuſiaſm. We have lately ſeen a ſingular 
＋ o roof of this at St. Denis, when a funeral oration was 
0 onounced there by a biſhop of Puy en Velai, in hon- 

ur of the late queen of France, wife to Louis XV. 
Vor. IV. Cen. Hift. F In 
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In this diſcourſe, the orator not having been able to 
fix the attention of his hearers, although the ſubject of 
it was an amiable princeſs, more than fifty perſons de- 
tached themſelves from the reſt of the audience, . in 
order to viſit the tomb of Henry IV. where they threw 
themſelves upon their knees around his coffin, and by 
their ſighs and tears teſtified their love for his memory. 
Never was there a finer apotheoſis. | 


BY way of ſupplement to this chapter of Henry IV, 
I ſhall add the following letters, written by that 
prinee to Coriſada d'Andovin, widow of Philibert 
count of Grammont. They are all of them without 
date; but it will eaſily appear by the notes at what 
time they were written. Some of them are extremely 
intereſting, and the name of Henry IV. is ſufficient 
to make every one of them valuable. 


Te TT FER 


THERE is hardly a lackey eſcapes without hav- 
ing his bags taken from him, or his letters opened. 
Seven or eight gentlemen are arrived of thoſe who were 
in the oppoſite army, and who affirm as a truth (and 
of them is M. de Monlouet, brother to Rambouillet, 
who was one of the deputies) that there are not ten 
gentlemen who have engaged to bear arms. M. de 
Bouillon has not engaged himfelf. He has loſt nothing 
that could be diſcovered for money. M. de Mayenne 
has committed an action for which he will be fax from 
being praiſed ; he has killed Sacremore (who aſke 
a recompence for his ſervices) by ſtabbing him with a 
poniard. I am told that not being willing to ſatisfy him, 
he feared that being diſcontented, he might betray his ſe- 
crets, as he was acquainted with every thing, even with 
his enterprize againſt the king, in which he had a principal 
ſnare . God ſeems inclined to deſtroy them with their 


Nothing can be more curious than this anecdote : the pro- 
per name of this Sacremore was Birague. This tranſaction proves 
the 
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own weapons; for he was the moſt uſeful ſervant they 
had. They buried him before he was quite dead, I 
have gotten this intelligence from Morlas, and one of 
my couſin's ſervants, who were plundered of their letters 
and cloaths. M. de Turenne will be here to-morrow, 
In three days time he has taken eighteen forts near 
Fizac. If it pleaſe God, I ſhall hope to do ſomething . 
better than this ſoon. » The report of my death has 
ſpread to Hay and Meaux, and even to Paris, and 
ome preachers in their ſermons conſidered it as a piece 
of good luck that God had ſent them, Adieu, my life, 
I kiſs your hands a million of times. 


Jan. 14. 
Lr 


THERE has happened one of the greateſt misfor- 
tunes that I could poſſibly fear, which is the death of 
the prince. I lament him as what he might have been 
to me, not as what he was, At this preſent hour, I 
am the only obje& the perfidious wretches who go to 
maſs have in view. Theſe traitors poiſoned him; I 
hope that God will puniſh them for ſo doing, and that 
I, through his grace, ſhall be the means. This 

prince (not in heart) having run at the ring on Thurſ- 
day, ſupped in good health, and at midnight was ſeized 
with a vomiting which laſted till morning. All Fri- 
day he ſtayed in bed, at night ſupped, and having ſlept 
well got up on Saturday morning, dined up, and after- 
wards played at cheſs. He got up from his chair, 
walked about his chamber, talking with one and the 
other; all of a ſudden, he ſaid, Bring me my chair, 
l feel a great weakneſs.” He was no ſooner ſeated, 
than he loſt his ſpeech, and ſoon afterwards gave up 


the duke of Mayenne to have been of a much more vicious and 
cruel diſpoſition than hiſtorians have deſcribed him; nor is this 
extraordinary in the leader of a party. This letter was written 
in 1587. V. 
+ March, 1588. V. 
3 See Letter III. V. 
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the ghoſt while ſitting. The marks of the poiſon ſoon 
appeared. It is hardly credible the ſurprize this has 
occaſioned in that country. I ſhall ſet out at day break 
to ſee after this affair with all diligence. I ſee I am 
likely to have a great deal of trouble in it. Pray well. 
to God for me; if I eſcape it will be him that protects 
me, and perhaps I am nearer to him than I think. I 
remain your faithful ſlave. Good night, my * 1 
kiſs your hands a million of times. 


LEAF T E R . #54 


TWO couriers from St. John reached me yeſterday; 
one at noon and the other at night. The firſt informed 
us, that Belcaſtel, the princeſs's page, and her valet de 
chambre, had fled on a ſudden, after they believed 
their maſter to be dead. They had found, at an inn 
in the ſuburbs, two horſes, each of two buddred crowns 
value, which had been kept there fifteen days, and they 
had each a bag full of money. - Inquiry being made of 
the hoſt, he ſaid that one named Brillant h, who had 
brought the horſes to him, had been with him every 
day to ſee that they were taken good care of, and had 
ordered him to give eight meaſures of corn every day to 
theſe horſes, inſtead of four which he gave to the 
other horſes, and that he would pay double. This 
Brillant , is a man whom the princeſs took into her 
family, and gave him the management of every thing. 
He was ſoon taken, and confeſſed he had given a thou- 
ſand crowns to the page, and to have purchaſed horſes 
for him, by his miſtreſs's order, to carry him into Italy. 
The ſecond courier confirms all this, and ſays farther, 


This letter was written in March, 1558. V. | 

+ Brillant, comptroller of the houſhold to the prince of Conde, 
is improperly called Brillaud by hiſtorical writers. V. 

t He was quartered at St. John d'Angeli by order of the pro- 
voi, and by the ſame magiſtrate, the princeſs of Conde was con- 
demned to be impriſoned till after her lyingein. Shewas delivered 
in Auguſt of Henry of Conde, firft prince of the blood. She 
appealed to the court of peers, but remained priſoner at Angeli 


till TI. 1596, when Henry IV, ſuppreſſed the proceed- 
ings. V. 


they 
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they had made this Brillant write to the valet de cham- 
bre, who was known to be at Poitiers, telling him in 


his letter that he was only two hundred yards from 


the gate of the town and wanted to ſpeak to him. The 
other came out of the town immediately, and the 


people who were there in waiting for him, took him 


and carried him to St. John. When theſe couriers 


came away he had not been examined, but he ſaid to 
the people in his way, *The princeſs is a wicked wo- 


„ man, let her tailor be ſecured; I will tell eve 


ce thing,” which thing was accordingly done.— This 
is all that has been done hitherto.—I am ſeldom 
wrong in my opinions, and I think a bad woman is a 
dangerous animal. All theſe poiſoners are papiſts.—1 
have diſcovered an aſſaſſin for myſelf *. God will pre- 
ſerve me from him, and I will ſoon tell you more about 
him. The governor and officers of Taillebourg have 
ſent two ſoldiers to me, and write word that they will 
deliver up the place only to me, of which I am very 
glad. They are ſorely preſſed by the enemy, and they 
are ſo deſirous to clear up this affair, that they give them 
no hindrance. They ſuffer no perſon to leave St. John, 
but thoſe who are ſent to me. M. de la Trimoville is 
there. They tell me that if I delay much, there ma 

be much and great miſchief; this makes me haſten, 10 
that I ſhall take a ſcore of perſons with me and ſhall 
travel night and day, that I may be back again at St. 
Fol to the aſſembly. My life, I am pretty well in 
body, but ſorely afflicted in mind; continue to love me 
and this will be a great conſolation to me. As for my 
part, I ſhall not be wanting in the fidelity I have vowed 
5 you; in truth of which I Kiſs your hands a million 
of times. 


Daymet, March 3 3. 


4 


* 


* It was at Nerac that an aſſaſſin was diſcovered, who was a 
native of Lorraine, and had been ſent thither by the prieſts of 
the league. There were more than fifty attempts againſt the life 


of this great and good prince, Tantum religio potuit ſuadere * 


forum! V. 


% 


\ 
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TO r en. 
I REACHED Pons laſt night, where I had news 


from St. John, from whence ſuſpicions increaſe on 
every ſide. I ſhall ſee every thing to-morrow. I dread 

eatly the ſight of the faithful ſervants of the family, 
or in truth this is the moſt mournful ſcene that was 
ever ſeen. The popiſh preachers in all the towns here- 
abouts, declare openly that there is only one thing 
more to do, and canonize this fine action and thoſe who 
have committed it, exhorting all good catholics to take 
example from this Chriſtian enterprize; and you are of 
this religion! indeed, my life, this is a fine ſubject to 
exerciſe your piety and virtue; don't hefitate to throw 
this monk's frock to the nettles, for I tell you the truth. 
The diſputes between M. d'Epernon and the marſhal 
d'Aumont and Grillon, diſturb the court greatly. I 
ſhall have news from thence daily, and will let you 
know what paſſes. The man, Briqueſiere ſpoke to you 
about, has played ſome idle tricks, which I came to 
the knowledge of about two days ago. I muſt finiſh 
here, as I am juſt going to get on horſeback. I kiſs 
your hands a million of times my dear miſtreſs. 


March 17. bh 


EET TER: SY, 


GOD knows the regret I feel at being obliged to leave 
this place without coming to kiſs your hands. Indeed 
my life I am grieved at it. You will be ſurprized (and 
will ſay that I have not been deceived) at what Liceran 
will tell you. The devil is let looſe, I am to be pitied, 
and it will be a miracle if I eſcape, If I was not a 
Huguenot, I would turn Turk. My brain is ſurely 

ut to violent trials, and I muſt ſoon be either an 
1deot or a clever fellow. This year will be my touch- 
ſtone. This domeſtic uneaſineſs is the moſt painful of 
any. All the plagues that can poſſibly torment the 
mind, are inceſſantly employed upon mine. I ſay all 

together— 
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together pity me, my life, and be careful not to add 
to my uneaſineſs. This would be the moſt inſupporta- 


ſhall follow your advice and hold my tongue. Believe 
me, nothing but a want of friendſhip can make me 
change the reſolution I have taken to be eternally yours. 
Continue to love me, for your kindneſs is my only ſup- 
port in the midſt of this affliction, therefore do not 
withdraw it. Good night, my: life, I kiſs your feet a 
million of times. | Fo; 
Neroe, March 8th, at midnight. 


LIT 
9 11 | 
AM I never to: write to you but about the taking of 
towns and forts? In eight days I am become maſter of 
St. Mexant and Maille, and you may hope to hear fome- - 
thing of me before the end of this month * The king 
triumphs. He has cauſed the cardinal de Guiſe to be 
bound with cords in priſon ; and the prefident de-Neu- 
illy, the provoſt of the merchants, the duke of Guis 
ſecretary and three others to be hung. The queen his 
mother ſaid to him; Grant me one requeſt that I 
* ſhall make to you,” According as what it may be, 
© madam,” replied the prince. It is that you would 
& give me M. de Nemours and the prince of Guiſe; 
* they are yonng, and may one day be of uſe to you.“ 


* This letter muſt have been written three or four days after 
the murder of the duke of Guiſe; but he was deceived with re- 
ſpect to the pretended execution of the preſident de Neuilly and 
M. de la Chapelle Marteau. Henry III. confined them in priſon; 
they deſerved to be put to death, but were not. We muſt not 
always believe what is written by kings; they are often told what is 
not true. This miſtake was probably corrected in ſome other letter 
which is not extant. This Neuilly and this Marteau were moſt 
violent leaguers, who had aſſaſſinated a great number of catholics 
and proteſtants, of the king's party, on St. Bartholomew's day. 
Roſe, biſhop of Senlis, who was likewiſe a furious leaguer, ſe- 
duced Neuilly's daughter, and had a child by her. There never 


was a greater ſcene of cruelty and debauchery than at that 
time, V, \ . 


e grant 


ble. I ſhall ſet. out on Friday, and go to-Clerac. I 1 "1 
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ce J grant you this madam, ſaid he, you ſhall have 
c their perſons, but I ſhall keep their papers.” He 
haas ſent to Lyons, in order to catch the duke of May- 
enne, and it is not known yet whether he has ſucceeded 
or not. They are fighting at Orleans, and ſtil] nearer 
at Poitiers, I ſhall be within ſeven leagues of the latter 
to-morrow. If the king was willing, I could ſet things 
right. I pity you, if the weather with you is as it is 
here, where it has not thawed for theſe ten days. I wait 
only to hear of their ſending to ſtrangle the queen of 
Navarre , and this, with the death of my mother, 
would make me ſing the ſong of Simeon. This letter 
is too long for a ſoldier. Good night my life. 1 em- 
brace you a thouſand times. Love me as you have a 
right to do. This is new-year's day; poor Caramburu 
has loſt the ſight of one eye, and Florimont is at the 
point of death. & e e 
er ae E N VII. 
M life, I write to you from Blois 2, where, five 
months ago only, I was condemned as a heretic, and as 
one unworthy to ſucceed to the crown, whereas, I am 
now its principal ſupport. Mark the goodneſs of God 
towards thoſe, who put their truſt in him; for there was 
nothing which, in appearance, had ſo much weight as 
a decree of the ſtates; yet I appealed to him who has 
all things at his diſpoſal, (as many others have done,) 
and he has been pleaſed to reviſe the proceedings, to 
annul the decrees of men, and to reſtore to me my 
right; and I truſt that this will be at the expence of my 
enemies, and ſo much the better for you. They who 
truſt in God, are preſerved by him and never confuſed. 


This is what you ought well to think on. I am in good 
health, thank God, and can ſwear to you with truth, 


+ It is his wife he alludes to here; ſhe was connected with the 
Guiſes, and queen Catharine, his mother, was at that time fick 
and at the point of death. V. 


{ This muſt have been written about the end of April, 1589. 
He was then at Blois with Henry III. V. 


I that 
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that I neither love nor honour any one in the world as 

I do you. I ſhall preſerve this fidelity to the grave. I 

am going to Boisjeancy, where I believe you will ſoon 5 
hear me ſpoken of, and indeed, I have no doubt of it. 
I ſhall contrive things ſo, as to have my ſiſter with me 
ſoon, and I beg you will determine to come with her. 

The king has ſpoken to me about the lady d' Auvergne. p 
Good-day, my life, I embrace you a million of times, 

and am bound to you by an indiſſoluble tie. Fl 

May 18. | SOS FI TH 


LE T TE 00” 3 


THE bearer will inform you of the ſucceſs God has 
given us, after the moſt bloody battle we have had in 
this war“. He will inform you likewiſe how Meſſieurs 
de Longueville, de la Noue, and others have triumphed 
near Paris. If the king is as active, as I hope he will G 
be, we ſhall ſoon ſee the ſpire of Notre dame at Paris. 
I wrote to you only two days ago by Petit-Jean. God 
grant that this week we may ſignalize ourſelves as much 
as we did the laſt, My life, continue to love me as 
yourſelf, for I eſteem you as mine. In truth of which, 
I kiſs your hands. Adieu my life. 30 u 


s 7 N 


— 
a 


as Boisjeancy, May 20, . 
as 

1AS LET Px; Kc: 

e,) 


SEND Briqueſiere to me and he ſhall return to you 
with all that you want. I am much grieved and afflic- 


* ted at the loſs of my young one, who died yeſterday : 
3 you will ſay, what would it have been if he had been 


legitimate. He was juſt beginning to ſpeak. I know 
ot why you have written for Doiſil; let me know your 
pleaſure. The enemy are before Montegu, where they 
ill be well ſoaked, for the country is overflowed for half 


* This battle was fought on the 18th of May, 1589, The 
ount de Chatillon defeated the leaguers with great ſlaughter. V. 

t * was a ſon he had had by the counteſs of Gram- 
dont. . | 


Vor. IV. Gen, Hiſt. | G a league 


\ * 
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a league round. The aſſembly will break up in twelve 
days. I had yeſterday a great deal of news from Blois; 
I fend you an extract of what is moſt to be depended 
upon. A man is this moment come to me from Mon- 
tegu, who tells me tliey have made a fine ſally, and 
killed a great number of the enemy. I have ordered 
all my troops, and I hope, if the place ſhould hold out 
only for fifteen days, to be able to do ſome good things. 
What I ſaid to you about doing harm to no one, was 
meant for your content as well as my own. I ſpeak to 
you now, as though you were mine. Indeed, my life, 
I have a ſtrange deſire to ſee you. There is a man 
here, who is charged with letters for my fiſter, from 
the king of Scotland. He preſſes her more than ever 
to marry him; he offers to ſend me fix thouſand men 
at his own expence*, and even to come and offer his 
ſervice in perſon. He will infallibly be king of Eng- 
land. Prevail upon my ſiſter to be favourable to him; 
point out to her the condition we are in, the grandeur 
of this prince, and his good qualities. I ſhall not write 
to her about it. Speak to her in the way of diſcourſe; 
tell her it is time for her to marry ? that this is the only 
chance for her, for as to our relations, the caſe is me- 
lancholy. Adieu, my life, I embrace you a million 
of times. 4 
December, 10. 


* This is a fingular anecdote, which had eſcaped all the hiſ- 
torians ; it implies that he would one day be king of England, 
becauſe queen Elizabeth had no children. This was the ſame 
king whom Henry IV. afterwards ſtiled ma/fer James. This letter 
mult have been written in 1588. V. | 


CHAP, 
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C H N b. ckxxv. e 


Of France under Labels XI 2 till the Admiifiration of hs 
Ainal Richelieu.—States General held in France—Unfor- 

 tunate Adminiftration.—The Marſhal d Aucre aſſaſſinatet, 

and bis Wife condemned to be burnt. — Admimſtration of 
the Duke de Luines.—Civil Wars. —In what Manger Car. 
dinal Richelieu Was aunutteu into the Council. | ** 


'T appeared, ther the ** of Henry W. how oc 
| the: power, the» refpe&t, the manners, and ſpirit of 
a nation depend oftentimes on one man. The mild, 
yet ſteady adminiſtration of this prince, had kept all 
the different orders of, the realm united; all factions 
lulled:to ſlerxp, the two religions in peace, and plenty 
among the people. By his alliances, his treaſures, and 
his arms, he held the balance: of Europe in his own 
hands. All thoſe advantages were loſt in the very firſt 
year of the regency of his widow Mary de Medieis, 
The dake d Epernon, that proud minion of Henry III. 
in private an enemy to Henry IV. in public to his mi- 
niſters, repaired to the parliament the very day the king 
was murdered. D'Epernon was colonel- general of int May 
fantry; and had the command of the regiment of 14, 
guards: entering the aſſembly, he laid hold of the hilt 1660 
of bis (word, and obligedi the parliament to aſſume the 
right of diſpoſing of the regency, a right which had 
hitherto belonged only to the ſtates- general. The laws 
of all nations have determined, that: they who nominate 
to the throne, when vacant, ſhould appoint a regency. 
To make a king is the firſt of rights; to appoint a re- 
gent is the ſecond, and ſuppoſeth᷑ the firſt; The parli- 
ament of Paris adjudged the cauſe of the . ag 
arbiter of the ſupreme; power, becauſe they were me- 
naced by the duke d' Epernon, and there was not time 
lufficient-to aſſemble the three orders of the kingdom. 
p. They decreed Mary de Medicis ſole regent. The 

queen went the next day to get this decree confirm 

in her ſon s preſence ; and the chancellor de Sillery, ud 
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the hed of juſtice *, took the votes of the preſidents, be- 
fore thoſe of the peers, and even of the princes of the 
blood, who pretended to ſhare the regency. 
Hence it appears, and we have often obſerved it, in 
what manner rights and uſages are eſtabliſhed, how that 
which has been ſolemnly tranſacted, contrary to ancient 
practice, becomes a precedent hereafter, till ſome new 
occaſion aboliſhes it. . v6 I Sy 
Mary de Medicis, regent,” but not miſtreſs of the 
kingdom, willing to raiſe a number of dependants, 
fquandered away all the money, that Henry the Great 
had amaſſed, with a view of extending the power and 
influence of his kingdom. The troops which he was 
going to head, were for the moſt part diſbanded ; and 
' 1610the princes whom he ſupported, were forſaken. Charles 
Emanvel, duke of Savoy, the new ally of Henry IV. 
was obliged to beg pardon of Philip II. king of Spain, 
for having concluded a treaty with the king of France 
he ſent his ſon to Madrid to implore mercy of that 
court, and to humble himſelf like a ſubje& in his fa- 
ther's name. The princes of Germany, whom Henry 
had protected with an army of forty thouſand men, 
were now but feebly aſſiſted. The kingdom loſt all its 
weight abroad, and was diſturbed at _ The princes 
of the blood and the great lords-divie e country 
into factions, juſt as in the times of Francis II. of 
Charles IX. of Henry III. and afterwards in the mino- 
rity of Louis XIV. . 30 5 10 of 
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1614. At length the laſt aſſembly of the ſtates-general was 

A held at Paris. The parliament of Paris could not have 

a ſeat there. Their deputies had aſſiſted at the great 

aſſembly of the chief men of the kingdom, held at 

Rouen, in 1594: but that was not an aſſembly of the 

ſtates- general; the intendants of the revenue and the 
treaſurers had ſat there as well as the magiſtrates. 


The univerſity of Paris ſent a formal ſummons to the 
eccleſiaſtical chamber, to admit her as a member of the 


Los lit deguſtice, or bed of juſtice, is when the king himſelf 
is preſent in parliament, T. „ 


ſtates; 
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ſtates; this ſhe ſaid was her ancient privilege : but ſhe 
had loſt. her privileges, together with her weight, in 
proportion as people grew more ſubtle, though not ore 
knowing. Thoſe  tumultuary aſſemblies had not tbe 
depoſit of the laws and cuſtoms, like the Briciſh parlia- 


ment, or the diet of the empire: they conſtituted no 


part of the legiſlature; yet they would fain be legiſla-' 
tors: this is a power to which the repreſentative body 
of a natiof ever aſpires, becauſe a: general ambition 
ariſeth from the ſecret views of each individual. 
What was more, remarkable in this aſſembly, the 
clergy in vain demanded that the council of Trent ſhould 
be received in France; and the third eſtate likewiſe in 

vain inſiſted on eſtabliſhing the following law, That no 
<« temporal or ſpiritual | power has a. right to diſpoſe of 
ce the kingdom, or to releaſe. the ſubjects from their 
© oath of allegiance; and that the opinion which makes 

et it lawſul to take away the lives of kings, is impious 

* and deteſtable.” | 5:15 Yai} 23392 
And yet this third eſtate of Paris, that demanded. 
this law, was the very ſame that had attempted to depoſe 


Henry III. and that afterwards had choſen to ſuffer rather 


the extremity of famine, than to acknowledge Henry 
IV. But the faction of the league was extinguiſhed; 
and the third eſtate being compoſed of the body of the 
people, who can be warped by no private intereſt, loved 
the throne, and deteſted the pretenſions of the court of 
Rome. On this occaſion, cardinal du Perron forgot 
what he owed to the family of Henry IV. and thought 
of nothing but the church. He made a ſtrong oppoli-: 
tion to the law above- mentioned, and went ſo far as to 
ſay, © That he ſhould be obliged to excommunicate 
« thoſe, who would be ſo obſtinate, as to maintain that 
* the church: has not a depoſing power.“ He further 
added, That the popes had full and ſuperabundant 
** authority, over princes, directly in ſpirituals, and in- 
* directly in temporals.“ The eccleſiaſtical chamber, 
being governed by cardinal du Perron, perſuaded the 
chamber of the nobility to join with them. The body 
of the nobles had been ever jealous of the clergy ; 4 

0 10 they 
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they affected to think differently from the third eſtate. 
The queſtion was, whether the ſpiritual and temporal pocuers 
could diſpoſe of the crown. The body of the nobles 
looked upon themſelves in the main, and without ſaying 
it, as a temporal power. The cardinal told them, 
That if a king wanted to compel his ſubjects to be- 
*< c me Arians or Mahometans, he ought to be depo- 
c ſed.“ Such a ſpeech was very unreaſonable ; for 
there have been a great mam Arian emperors and kings, 
and yet none were depoſed on that account. This ſup- 
poſition, chimelical as it was, perſuaded the depuries 
of the nobility, that there were particular caſes in 
which” the chief men of the nation might dethrone their 
ſovereign; and this power, how diſtant ſoever, was ſo 
flattering! to human vanity, that the nobles would fain 
ſhare: it with the clergy. The eccleſiaſtical: chamber 
declared to the third eſtate; that indeed it was never 
lawful to kill the king; but they continued reſolute as to 
every thing elſe. „ ldi ens 
In the midſt of this ſtrange diſpute, the patliament 
iſſued a decree, Declaring the abſolute independence 
te of the throne to be a fundamental law: of the king- 
& dom. eben e „ d 3 lo Nima 50 
Doubtleſs is was the intereſt of the court; to ſupport 
the demand of the third eſtate, and the deeree of par- 
llament, after ſo many: diſturbances which had en- 
dangered the throne under the preceding reigns. Yet 
they gave way to cardinal du Perron, to the clergy, 
and eſpecially to Rome, with which they were willing 
to keep fair: they ſmothered an opinion on which the 
ſecurity of the crown is founded, becauſe they fancied 
it would never be combated by overt- acts, and they 
were willing to put an end to diſputes already growi 
too delicate and odious. They even ſuppreſſed the de- 
cree of parliament, under pretence that this court had 
no right to determine matters of ſtate, that they had 
not ſhewn due reſpect to the crown, atid that it was not 
their buſineſs to enact fundamental laws. Thus the 
government rejected the aſſiſtance of thoſe who had 


taken uꝑ arms in their cauſe, preſuming they ſhould 
| | never 
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never want them; in a word, ; the. reſult of this aſſembly 
was to take notice of the ſeveral abuſes of the kingdom, 
without being able to reform any. a6 2G 
©. France continued in confuſion, under the adminiſtra- 
tion of Florentine Concini, who was made marſhal of 
France without having ever drawn a ſword, and firſt 
miniſter without knowing the laws of the kingdom. 
His being a foreigner was reaſon enough for the princes to 
find fault with him. ai 1 
Mary de Medicis was very unfortunate; for ſhe could 
neither ſhare her authority with the prince of Con 
the chief of the malecontents, without intirely hind 
it; nor truſt Concini with it, without diſobliging the 
whole kingdom. Henry, prince of Condé, father of the 
great Conde, and ſon of him who had gained the battle 
of Coutras along with Henry IV. put himſelf at the 
head of a party, and took up arms. The court con- 
cluded a ſnam peace with him, and ſent him to the 
Baſtille. | [465 


0 


as it was "afterwards of his ſon. His impriſonment in- 
creaſed the number of malecontents. The Guiſes, who 
had been heretofore the implacable enemies of the 
Condes, joined; with them upon this occaſion. The duke 


of the houſe, of Gonzaga; the marſhal de Bouillon; 
in a word, all the diſcontented lords begin to ſtrengthen 
themſelves in their ſeveral provinees, proteſting that 
they were ſerving their king, and had no intention 

to wage war againſt any body but the prime miniſter. 
The marſhal d' Ancre, for ſo Concini was ſtiled, be- 
ing ſecure of the queen's protection, ſet them all at 
defiance. He raiſed ſeven thouſand men at his own ex- 
pence, in order to maintain the royal, or rather his 
own, authority; and this was what ruined him. It is 
true he raiſed thoſe troops under the king's commiſſion; 
but it was one of the great grievances of the ſtate, that 
a foreigner, who came to France: without any fortune, 
ſhould have wherewithal to muſter. up-+as.ftrang: an 
army, as thoſe with which Henry IV. had Wane” 
| i 


This had been the fate of his father and grand · father, 1616 


de Vendome,\ ſon of Henry IV; the duke de Nevers, 
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his kingdom. Almoſt the whole nation was againſt 
him, but could not pull him down: yet a young man, 
of whom he had no miſtruſt, and who was a foreigner 
like himſelf, proved the cauſe of his ruin, and of all th 
misfortunes of Mary de Medicis. | 
Charles Albert de Luines, a native of the county of 
Avignon, having been admitted with his two brothers 
among the gentlemen in ordinary that had the govern- 
ment of the young king, introduced himſelf into the 
familiarity of that prince, by his dextery in bird catch- 
ing. Little was it expected that thoſe innocent amuſe- 
ments would terminate in a bloody revolution. The 
marſhal d' Ancre had obtained the government of Am- 
boiſe for de Luines, thinking by that means to ſecure 
him in his intereſt: but the ungrateful young man 
formed a deſign of murdering his benefactor, of baniſh- 
ing the queen, and of governing the king; all which 
he eaſily compaſſed. He ſoon perſuaded his majeſty, 
that he was capable of taking the reins of government 
into his own hands, though he was only ſixteen years 
and a half old.; telling him that the queen his mother 
and Concini kept him in leading ſtrings. The young 
king, who had been entitled the Ju even from his in- 
fancy, conſented to the murder of his prime miniſter. 
1619 The marquis de Vitri, captain of the guards, his bro- 
ther du Hallier, Perſan, and ſome others, fired at him 
with their piſtols, and killed him in the very palace of 
the Louvre. The murderers cried out, Long live the king, 
as if they had won a battle. Louis XII. put his head 
out of the window, and ſaid, Now I am king. The 
queen-mother's guards were removed, and diſarmed; 
ſhe herſelf was confined to her apartment, and at length 
exiled to Blois. 'The poſt of marſhal of France, which 
Concini had enjoyed, was beſtowed upon Vitri his mur- 
derer. The queen had given the ſame reward to The- 
mines, for arreſting the prince of Conde: this made the 
marſhal duke de Bouillon ſay, © That he was aſhamed to 
* be a marſhal of France, ſince this dignity was the Wl 
e recompence of a bailiff, and of an aſſaſſin.“ 
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The populace, who are generally in extremes, and ever 
barbarous when the reins of government are flaxkened, 
went and pulled the dead carcaſe of Concini, which had 
been buried at S. Germain L'Auxerrois, out of the 
ground, and ,dragged it through the ſtreets: they 
is heart, when ſome of them were ſo bru- 
"oil it publicly on a coal fire, and to eat it; 
after which they hung his body upon a gibbet. There 
N 2 ſpirit of ferocity in the nation, which the flou- 
ays of Henry IV. and the polite arts introduced 
ary de Medicis, had. ſomewhat ſoftened : but it 
would break out again on the leaſt occaſion. The 


bloody pace, the marſhal d'Ancre were treated thus 


by the popuJace, only becauſe he was a foreigner, and 
had been inveſted with power. Ste 

The Hiſtory of the celebrated Nani, the Memoirs of 
the marſhal d'Etrees, and of the count de Brienne, 
do juſtice to Coneini's merit, and to his innocence, 
Thele authorities contribute to inſtruct the living, 
though they can be of no fervice to ſuch as have been 
put to a cruel and unjuſt death, 

This tranſport of hatred was not confined to the peo- 
ple: a commiſſion was ſent to the parliament to con- 
demn the marſhal after his dęceaſe, to bring his wife 
Eleanor Galigai to her trial, and to cover the infamy of 
an aſſaſſination with the cruelty of juridjcal forms. Five 
counſellors of the parliament refuſed to be preſent at 
this ſentence ; but this ſhews that there were only five 
reſolute and conſcientious members of that body. 

Never was any proceeding more repugnant to equity, 
or more ſhocking to good ſenſe. There was nothing to 
lay to the charge of the marſhal's lady ; ſhe had been the 
queen's favourite, and that was all her erime. They 
accuſed her of witchcraft; and the agnus Dei's Þ, ſhe 
bad about her, were taken for zali/mans. Courtin, one of 
he judges, aſked her, what charm ſhe had made uſe 


7 Theſe are pieces of wax, which after being bleſſed by the 
pe, are ſtamped with the figure of a Jamb holding a croſs, T. 
Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. H | of 
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of to bewitch the queen? Galigai full of indignation 
againſt the judge, and ſomewhar diſſatisfied with Mary 
de Medicis, made anſwer : © My witchcraft was the ſupe- 
ce riority, which people of ſenſe have over weak minds.” 
This anſwer did not ſave her; ſome of the judges had 
underſtanding and juſtice enough to condemn her to 
death; but the reſt hurried away by public prejudice, 
by ignorance, and ſtill more by thoſe who were impa- 
tient to get the ſpoils of thoſe unfortunate perſons, 


2617 paſſed ſentence at the ſame time on the huſband already 


deceaſed, and on the wife, as being convicted of ſor- 
cery, of judaiſm, and of miſdemeanors. The marſhal's 
lady was burnt, and Luines, the king's favourite, had 
the confiſcated eſtate. 

It was this unfortunate Galigai who was the firſt pro- 
moter of cardinal Richelieu, when he was yet a young 
man, and known by the name of the abbe du Chillon: 
ſhe obtained the biſhopric of Lugon for him, and 
the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate in 1616. He was in- 
volved in the diſgrace of his patrons; and he-who 
afterwards iſſued ſentence of exile on ſuch numbers 
from the throne, where- he fat near his royal maſter, 
was baniſhed to a little priory in a corner of Anjou. 

Concini, without having ſerved in the army, had 
been marſhal of France; and Luines, though ſcarce an 
officer, was four years afterwards made conſtable. 
Such an adminiſtration created contept; the grandees 
and the people fell into factions, and* there is nothing 
they did not dare to undertake. 

The duke d'Epernon who had been the cauſe of 
conferring the regency on the queen, releaſed her from 


1619 the caſtle of Blois to which ſhe had been baniſhed ; and 


conducted her to his eſtate at Angouleme, like a ſove- 
reign aſſiſting his ally. 

This was certainly a treaſonable act, yes an act ap- 
plauded by the whole kingdom, and that covered the 
duke d' Epernon with glory. Mary de Medicis had 
been hated in her proſperity ; but now ſhe was beloved 


in her adverſity, Not one man in the kingdom had 


made 
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made the leaſt complaint, when r imprisoned 
his mother in the Louvre, and afterwardubaniſhed her 
without a cauſe ; and now attempting to regayer her 
from out of the hands of a rebel, was treated asa flagi- 
tious deed. Such apprehenſions had the public of, #he 
violent counſels of de Luines, and of the cruelty and 
weakneſs of the king, that his own confeſſor, Arnoux 
the Jeſuit, preaching in his preſence before the recoti- 
cilement, ſpoke theſe remarkable words: © It is not ta 
& be ſuppoſed that a religious prince would draw his 
« ſword, to ſpill the very blood from whence he was 
- & formed: you will not permit me, fire, to aſſert a 
« lye from the ſeat of truth, I conjure you, by the 
&« bowels of Chriſt, not to liſten to violent counſels, 
de nor to give this ſcandal to all the Chriftian princes 
& in Europe.“ 82145 | 
It is a further proof of the weakneſs of the govern- 


1 ment, that any man durſt to ſpeak thus from the pulpit. 
* Father Arnoux could not have expreſſed himſelf in 
0 ſtronger terms, even if the king had condemned his 
8 mother to death. At that time Louis XIII. had 
, hardly an army to oppoſe the duke d'Epernon. This 
was preaching publicly againſt the government; it 
d was ſpeaking on the behalf of God againſt the duke 
in de Luines. Either this confeſſor muſt have been 
e. poſſeſſed of an heroic though indiſcreet freedom; or he 
es muſt have been bribed by Mary de Medicis. What- 
18 ever might be his motive, this public diſcourſe proves 
that there was a noble boldneſs at that time, even in 
of men who ſeemed framed only for ſoft compliance. 
m The conſtable ſome years after made the king ſend away 
nd his confeſſor. . 
e- The king however, far from going thoſe violent 
lengths which were apprehended, courted his morher, * 
p- and treated with the duke d'Epernon, as with a crowned 
he head, He had not even the courage to fay in his de- 1619 
Be claration, that d'Epernon had offended him. 
e 


No ſooner had the treaty of reconciliation been ſigned, 
but it was broke; this was the ſpirit of the times. 
n ee New 
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New part of t Sa#en-mother were up in arms; 
their complai ere always againſt the duke de 


Luinesg g ug againſt thE marſhal d'Ancre, but 


eainſt che king. Every favorite in thoſe days 

roved the ſource of a civil war. Louis XIII. and his 

mother did really wage war againſt each other, Mary 

de Medicis was in Anjou at the head of a ſmall army 

to oppoſe her ſon; a battle was fought at the bridge of 

Ce; and the ſtate was upon the point of being ruined. 

1620 This confuſion made the celebrated Richélieu's for- 

tune. He. was ſteward of the queen-mother's houſhold, 

and had ſupplapted all the favourites of that princeſs, 

as he afterwards ſupplanted all the king's miniſters. 

His pliant temper and enterprizirg genius muſt have 

raiſed him to the higheſt poſt, or deſtroyed him. He 

conducted the reconcilement betwixt the mother and 

' ſon. His elevation to the cardinalate, which the 

queen demanded and obtained with ſome difficulty 

or him, was the recompence of this piece of ſervice. 

The duke d*Epernon was the firſt to lay down his arms, 

but aſked nothing: all the reſt made the king pay 
them for having carried on a war againſt him. 

The queen and the king her fon had an interview at 
Briſſac: they embraced each other with tears, but quar- 
relled afterwards more than ever. Such weakneſs, ſuch 
intrigaes and diviſions at court, could not fail to intro- 
duce anarchy into the kingdom. All the tera vices 
which had been long undermining the ſtate were in- 
creaſed ; and thoſe which Henry IV. had extirpated, 
were revived. | 

The church ſuffered greatly, and was fallen into ex- 
ceſſive irregularities. It was not the intereſt of Henry 
IV,/to reform them: the ill-judged devotion of Louis 
XIII. permitted the diſorder to continue: order and 
decency were not introduced till the reign of Louis XIV. 
Almoſt all the incumbents were laymen, who allowed 
a ſalary to poor prieſts to officiate on their livings. A 
the princes of the blood were poſſeſſed of rich abbeys. 
A great many benefices were conſidered as family eſtates. 
It was uſual to ſettle an abbey in portion for a daughter; 


and 
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and for a colonel to recruit his ie Vith the reve- 
nue of a priory. The court clergy«ongntimes wore a 
ſword : and amongſt the duels or private pbats 
which depopulated France, they reckoned feveral in 
which the clergy were concerned, from the cardinal ge 
Guiſe, who drew his ſword againſt the duke of Nevers 
Gonzaga in 1617, down to the abbe and afterwards car- 
dinal de Retz, who fought a great many duels while he 
was ſoliciting the archbiſhoprick of Paris. | 
The minds of the people in general were ſtill rude and 
uncultivated. The genius of the Malherbes and the 
Racans was only a dawn of light, which did nor diffuſe 
itſelf over the nation. A ruſtic pedantry, companion 
of that ignorance which paſſed in thoſe days for ſcience, 
ſoured the manners of the ſocieties appointed for the 
inſtruction of youth, and even of the magiſtrates. It 
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e hardly ſeems credible in theſe days, that the parliament 
y of Paris, in 1621, iſſued a decree prohibiting every 
e. body upon pain of death, to teach any opinion con- 


trary to Ariſtotle or the ancient authors ; and that 
a perſon named de Clave, and his Mociates, were ba- 
niſhed from Paris, for having attempted to maintain 
theſes concerning the number of elements, and matter 
and form, contrary to the principlesof Ariſtotle. 

Notwithſtanding this ſeverity of manners, and theſe 
prohibitions, the adminiſtration of juſtice was venal in 
moſt of the provincial courts of judicature. Henry IV. 
had acknowledged it to the parliament. of Paris, who 


d, had ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by their un- 
| corrupt integrity, as by a ſpirit of oppoſition to miniſ- 
R-. W© terial pleature, and pecuniary edicts. I know, ſaid, 
ry ehe to them; that you do not ſell the adminiſtration 
uis * of juſtice, but in other parliaments a perſon muſt 
nd * frequently maintain his right. by dint + money: I 
IV. * remember it, and I have often put my hand into my 
TR! « purſe myſelf.” , 
All The nobility either retiring to their ſtrong holds, or 
VS. mounting on horſeback to ſerve the governor of a pro- 
tes. vince, or enliſting themſelves under princes who diſ- 
er; turbed the ſtate, oppreſſed the huſbandman. The towns 
and : 8 were 
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were without police, the roads impracticable, and in- 
feſted with robbers. The records of parlament make 
it appear, that the patrole, for the ſecurity of Paris, at 
that time confiſted only of five and forty men, who did 
no duty. Theſe irregularities which Henry IV. could 
not reform, were not of the nature of thoſe diſorders 
thar tend to deſtroy the body politic : the diſorders 
really dangerous were the bad management of the re- 
venue, the ſquandering of the treaſure amaſſed by 
Henry IV. the neceſſity of laying duties upon the peo- 
ple, in times of peace, which Henry had declined, 
when he was at the eve of a war of the utmoſt impor- 
tance; the tyrannical method of raiſing thoſe duties, 
which enriched none but the farmers of the revenue; 
the odious eſtates of thoſe farmers, whom the duke of 
Sully had baniſhed from court, but who under the ſuc- 
ceeding adminiſtrations grew fat with the blood of the 

people. | | | 
To thoſe internal diſorders under which the body 
politic languiſhed, were added ſome others, by which 
it was often thrown into violent convulſions. The 
governors of the provinces, who were only lieutenants 
to Henry IV. would fain be independent of Louis XIII. 
Their rights, or uſurpations were immenſe : they had 
the beſtowing of all places; hence the poorer gentry 
ſtuck cloſe to them, and hardly minded the king, much 
leſs the ſtate. Every governor fleeced his province of 
as much, as was ſufficient to maintain a body of troops, 
inſtead of the guard, which Henry IV. had taken from 
them. The province of Guienne was worth a million 
of livres to the duke d'Epernon ; a ſum equal to two 
millions of our preſent money, and even almoſt to four 
millions, if we conſider the increaſed price of every 

commodity. ? | 
We have lately ſeen this ſubject protecting the queen- 
mother, waging war againſt the king, and accepting of 
1 with the air of a ſovereign. The marſhal de 
Leſdiguieres had diſtinguiſhed his own greatneſs, and 
the weakneſs of the throne, three years before, in 1616, 
after a more glorious manner, He raiſed an army of 
3 regular 
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regular troops at his own expence, or rather at the ex- 
pence of Dauphiny, a province of which he was not 
ſo much as governor, but only lieutenant- general; he 
marched this army over the Alps, notwithſtanding the 
repeated prohibitions oſ the court; be aſſiſſed the duke 
of Savoy, whom France had abandoned, againſt the 
Spaniards; and he returned in triumph to his own 
country. France at that period, as in the reign of 
Henry III. had a multitude of great lords who contri- 


Yy 

*g buted only to weaken. the monarchy. mT 

F It is not at all ſurprizing, that France ſhould-at that 
Sy time have miſſed the faireſt opportunity that had offered 


fince the reign” of Charles V. of limiting the power of 
the houſe of Auſtria, by aſliſting the elector Palatine, 
choſen king of Bohemia, and ſupporting the balance of 
Germany according to the plan laid down by Henry IV, 
and afterwards followed by the cardinals Richelieu and 
Mazarine. The court had conceived too great a jea- 
louſy of the French proteſtants, to protect thoſe of 
Germany. The | miniſtry were afraid leſt the Hugue- 
nots ſhould act the ſame part in France, as the Luthe- 


1 rans had done in the empire. But had the government 
TJ been as well ſettled and as powerful as it was under 

ad Henry IV. or at the latter end of Richelieu's adminiſ- 

try tration, or under Louis XIV. they might have aſſiſted 

ch the proteſtants of Germany, and kept thoſe of France 

of in ſubjection. De Luines had no ſuch extenſive plan; 

* and could he even have formed it, tbere was no poſſi- 

8 bility of his carrying it into execution: it required a 

155 perfect ſubmiſſion to authority, finances in good order, 

a and numerous armies ; all which were wanting. 4 
"4h The diviſions at court under a ſovereign, who would 

ery fain be abſolute over his people, while he himſelf was 
| governed by a — had diffuſed a ſpirit of ſedition, 

a, through all the towns in the kingdom. This combuſ- 

- of 2" could not fail ſooner or later to communicate itſelf 
ge s the Calviniſts of France. This the court were afraid 

Por of; and their fear was owing to their weak ſituation z 

ro. they were ſenſible that their commands would be diſ- 

2 obeyed; and yet they would command. | 

ular | At 
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1620 At that time Louis XIII. was uniting the country of 
Bearn to the crown by a folemn edict: the catholics. 
were reſtored to the poſſeſſion of the churches, which 
the Huguenots had ſcized before the reign of Henry 

IV. and which had been relinquiſhed to them by that 
monarch. Theſe people aſſembled together at Rochelle 
in contempt of the king's prohibition. The love of li- 
berty ſo natural to mankind; had inſpired them with re- 
publican ideas; they had before their eyes the example 
of the proteſtants of Germany, and their imaginations 
were grown warm. They had divided the French pro- 
vinces, where they were moſt numerous, into ten cir- 
cles: each circle had a general as in Germany: and 
among thoſe generals were the marſhal de Bouillon, the 
duke of Soubiſe, the duke la Trimoville, Chatillon 
grandſon of the admiral Coligni, and the marſhal de 
Lefdiguieres. The general commander whom they were 
to chuſe in caſe of war, was to have a ſeal with theſe 

words engraved, for Chriſt and for the king, that is, againſt 
the king. Rochelle was then conſidered as the capital 
of_this republic, which might be able to form a ſepa- 
rate ſtate within the kingdom. 
From/this very time, the proteſtants were preparin 
for war, It is plain they were powerful, fince they e 
fered the poſt of generaliſſimo to marſhal de Leſdi- 
£vieres, with an aßpointment of a hundred thouſand 
crowns a month. Leſdiguieres ambitious of being con- 
- ſtable of France, choſe rather to fight againſt them, than 
to command their army, and ſoon after he deſerted their 
religion : but he found himſelf diſappointed of his ex- 
pectations at court. The duke de Luines, who had 
never drawn a ſword, took the poſt of conſtable to him- 
ſelf ; and Leſdiguieres being too far engaged, was obliged 
to ſerve under de Luines againſt the reformed, though 
he had been hitherto their chief ſupport. 
The court was under a neceſſity of negotiating with 
all the leading men of the party, in order to keep them 
within bounds ; and with all the governors of the pro- 

vinces, to make them furniſh troops. Louis XIII. 

marched towards the Loire into Poitou, to Bearn, and 


o 
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to the ſouthern<provinces; the prince of Conde put 
himſelf at the hea a body of troops; and the con- 
ſtable de Luines commanded the royal army. 

At that time they revived an ancient formality which 
is now intirely aboliſhed. When they drew near to a 
town, where a ſuſpected perſon commanded, a herald - 
preſented himſelf before the gate; the governor liſtened 
to him with his head uncovered, and the herald cried 
out, To thee, Iſaac, or Jacob ſuch an one; the king, 

& thy ſovereign lord and mine, commands thee to open 
tc the gates to him, and to receive, as thou art in duty 
« bound, both him and his army: in failure whereof, 
ce declare thee guilty of high treaſon, and degraded 
& of thy nobility, thee and thy poſterity; goods 
© ſhall be confiſcated, thy houſes, and thoſe of thy ac- 
« complices, levelled to the ground.“ 

Almoſt all the towns opened their gates to the king, | 
except St. John d' Angeli, the fortifications of which he ( 
demoliſhed; and the little town of Clerac, which ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. The court elated with this ſue- 
ceſs, ordered the conſul of Clerac and four of its mini 
iters to be hanged, | 
This execution, inſtead of intimidating, only irritated 1621 
the proteſtants. Preſſed on every ſide, and deſerted by 
the marſhals de Leſdiguieres and de Bouillon, they 
choſe for their general the celebrated Benjamin duke 
of Rohan, who was logked upon as one of the greateſt . 
captains of his age, comparable to the princes of 
Orange, as capable as they of founding a republie, more 
zealous, at leaſt in appearance, than they for his reli- 
ion, a man vigilant, and indefatigable, allowing him- 
ſelf no pleaſures to divert him from buſineſs, and formed 
y nature to be the head of a party; a poſt ever dan- 
erous, where both friends and enemies are to be ſuſ- 
ected. This title and rank of a party leader, had _ 
deen long the ſtudy and aim of the ambitious through- 

WP ut all Europe. The Guelphs and the Gibelines began 

n Italy, The Guiſes and the Colignis eſtabliſhed after- 

Wards a political ſchool of this kind in France, which 
Vor. IV, Gen, Hiſt, ; Was 


f 
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was continued till Louis XIV. began to hold the reins 
of government. i 
Louis XIII. ſaw himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of 
beſieging his own towns. The conſtable de Luines 
thought he ſhould ſucceed before Montauban, as he 
1621 had done before Clerac; but he loſt very near his whole 
army, though his royal maſter commanded there in 
perſon. | . g | 
Montauban was a place that would not hold out a 
ſiege of four days in our time; and fo unſkilfully was it 
inveſted, that the duke of Rohan flung ſuccours into it 
twice, through the lines of the beſiegers. The marquis 
de la Force, who commanded in the town, ſhewed more 
judgment in defending, than the king's troops did in 
attacking. This was the ſame James Nonpar de la 
Force, who had been ſo ſurprizingly preſerved in his 
infancy from the maſſacre of S. Bartholomew, and who 
was afterwards made marſhal of France by Louis XIII. 
The inhabitants of Montauban, grown deſperate by the 
example of Clerac, were determined ſooner to bury 
themſelves under the ruins of the town, than to ſurren- 
der. | 
The conſtable unable. to carry his point by temporal 
arms, had recourſe to ſpiritual. He ſent for a Spaniſh 
Carmelite, who was ſaid to have contributed to the 
victory of the Imperial army of catholics over the pro- 
teſtants, in the neighbourhood of Prague. The Car- 
melite, whoſe name was Dominic, arrived at the camp, 
gave his, benediction to the army, diſtributed Agnus 
Dei's, and ſaid to the king, © You muſt fire four hun- 
4% dred cannon ſhot, and at the four hundredth Mon- 
© tauban will capitulate.“ Perhaps four hundred an- 
non balls well directed, might have produced this effect: 
Louis ordered the cannon to be fired; but Montauban 


_ not capitulate; ſo that he was obliged to raiſe the 
lege. | a, 
This affront rendered the king leſs reſpectable to the 

catholics, and leſs formidable to the Huguenots. The 
Dec. conſtable was odious to all the world. He took the 
1621 King with him to wreak his vengeance for the diſgrace 


- _ before l 
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f beſore Montauban, on a little town of Guienne, called 

ins ; Monheur; where a fever put an end to his life. So 
WT uſual a thing was pillage and robbery in thoſe days, that 

of as he was dying, he ſaw himſelf plundered of his fur- 
nes niture, his equipage, and money, by his domeſtics, and 
he ſoldiers. There was hardly a winding ſheet left to bury 
ole the moſt powerful man in the kingdom, who with one 
in hand had held the conſtable's ſword, and with the other 
the ſeals of France: he died hated by the people and by 

t 2 his maſter. | | 
is It Louis XIII. was unfortunately engaged in a war a- 
o it gainſt part of his own ſubjects. The duke de A 
Juis deſigned this war, to keep his maſter embarraſſed ; and 
ore to raiſe himſelf to the poſt of conſtable of France. The 


king had been accuſtomed to look upon the war as in- 


> la diſpenſable. The remonſtrance which du Pleſſis-Mor- 
his nay made him, at very near fourſcore years of age, de- 
ho ſcrves to be tranſmitted to poſterity. After exhauſtin 
III. the moſt ſpecious arguments, he wrote to him in theſe 
the terms: For a king to wage war againſt his ſubjects, 
Dury & is only a mark of weakneſs. Authority*depends on 
ren- © the peaceful ſubmiſſion of the people; and is eſta- 
* bliſhed.,by the prudence and juſtice of him who go- 
oral % verns. Military force ought not to be exerted but 
niſh WW © againſt a foreign enemy. The late king would have 


& ſent theſe new ſtateſmen to ſchool, to learn the fr 
cc 


pro- principles of politics: they are like unſkilſul ſur- 
Car- * geons, who have no other remedies to propoſe, but 
mp, * cauſtics and amputations, and would 79 a man to 
nut 4 ol off a ſound arm together with that which-is mor- 
jun- eise % lo enn toils as” 55 
lon- The court wete not perſuaded by theſe reaſons. The 
can · ¶ diſeaſed arm threw the body into too many convylſions; 
Fect: WY {0 that Louis XIII. not having the ſame ſtrength of 
1ban mind as his father, who kept the proteſtants within 
the bounds, thought he ſhould be able to reduce them go 
other way than by force of arms. He therefore marched 
the again into the provinces beyond the Loire, at the head 
The of a ſmall army, of about thirteen or fourteen thouſand 
the men. A few more regiments. were quartered in thoſe 
race 7 12 pProvinces. 
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provinces. The bad ſtate of the revenue did not per- 


mit the raifing of a larger army; but the Huguenots 


had not a ſtronger body to oppoſe them. 

.. Soubiſe, the duke of Rohan's brother, entrenched 
himſelf with eight thouſand men in the iſte of Rhe, 
which is feparated from the lower Poitou by a ſmall 
arm of- the ſea. The king croſſed over at the head of 
his army at, low water, intirely defeated the enemy, and 


2622 compelle Soubiſe to retire-to England. It was im- 


. 


offible to ſnew greater intrepidity, or to gain a com- 
pleter victory. This prince had hardly any other foible 
than that of being governed by favourites; a foible 
which, in his ptblic and private affairs, and even in 
his moſt trifling amuſements, rendered him, unhappy 
all his life. - With regard to his victory, it only excited 
the Calviniſt leaders to look out for new reſources. 
Still both ſides negotiated more thap they fought, as 
had been the cafe at the time of the league, and in all 
the civil wars, Many a rebel lord, condemned to death 
by parliament, obtained rewards and honours while he 
was executed in effigy. This happened to the marquis 
de la Force, who had driven the royal army from be- 
fore Montauban, and who ſtill kept the field againſt 
his majeſty. He had a preſent of two. hundred thouſand 
crowns, with a marſhal's ſtaff. A higher price would 
not have heen paid for the moſt eminent ſervices. Cha- 
tillon, grandſon of the admiral Coligni, ſold the town 
of Aiguemortes to the king, and was likewiſe made 
marſhal. The obedience of ſeveral others was. pur- 
chaſed in a fimilar manner: Leſdiguieres alone diſpoſed 
of his religion. Poſſeſſed at that time of ſtrong holds 
in Dauphiny, and till profeſſing the reformed religion, 
he ſuffered himſelf to be openly ſolicited by the Hugue- 
nots to return to their party, while he left the king 
in ſuſpence whether he would not comply with their 
1 * ee 
It was propoſed in council either to kill him or to 


1622 make him conſtable: the king preferred the latter; and 


Leſdiguieres inſtantly turned catholic. This was a ne- 
ceſſary ſtep for the pgſt of conſtable, but not for being 


marſhal of France: cuſtom had ſettled it ſo. The con- 


ſtable's 
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ſtable's ſword might have been in the hands of an Hu- 
guenot, as the adminiſtration of the finances had been 
for a long time: but it was unfit that he who had the 
cms of the king's armies, and the chief direction 
in council, ſnould-proteſs the religion of the Calviniſts, 
at the ſame time that he was combating their party. 
Such a recantation as that of Leſdiguieres would have 
diſgraced any private perſon, who had been actuated by 
a paltry intereſt; but in higher purſuits of ambition, 
men are ſtrangers to ſhame. - 
Thus was Louis XIII. inceſſantly obliged to bribe his 
ſervants, and to negotiate with rebels. He laid ſiege 
ro Montpelier ; but apprehenſive of the fame diſgrace 
as that which he had met with before Montauban, he 
conſented to be admitted into the town} on condition 
of confirming the edict of Nantes, together with all 
their privileges. One would imagine, that by leaving 
the reſt of the proteſtant towns in poſſeſſion of: their 
rights, and by following the counſel of du Pleſſis Mor- 
nay, he might have got rid of the war; and we find 
that, notwithſtanding his victory in the iſle of Rhe, he 
gained very little by its continuance. A N 
The duke of Rohan, perceiving that every body was 
negotiating, followed the general example. It was he 
that prevailed on the inhabitants of Montpelier to ad- 
mit the king into the town. He ſet on foot, and con- 
eluded at Privas, a general peace with the conſtable de 
Leſdiguieres. The king paid him as he had done the 1622 
reſt, and gave him the dukedom of Valois as a ſecurity. 
Things were left on the footing they ſtood. before the | 
Proteſtants had recourſe to arms. Thus the king and 
the nation were at a vaſt expence for nothing. A few 
poor wretches were hanged in the courſe of the war, 
while the heads of the rebellion came off with rewards. 
During theſe commotions the council of Louis XII. 
had been as much dtvided as the kingdom. The prince 
of Conde attended the king, and* would fain command 
the army and the ſtate. The miniſters could not agree; 
they had preſſed his majeſty to.confer the office of con- 
{table on Leſdiguieres, merely to leſſen the authority of 
| tne 
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the prince of Condé. Tired of quarrelling in the cabi- 
net, the: prince went to Rome, as ſoon as the peace was 
concluded, to ſolicit a brief for rendering the benefices 
he poſſeſſed, hereditary in his family. He might have 
tranſmitted them to his proſterity without this brief, 
which he never obtained. Scarce could he prevail upon 

e court of Rome to give him the title of highneſs; 
and the cardinal prieſts made no difficulty to take prece- 
dency of him. This was all the fruit of his journey to 
Rome. | | | 

The court eaſed of the burden of a ruinous civil war, 


fell a prey to new intrigues. The miniſters were at 


open variance with one another; and the king miſtruſted 
them all. | 

It clearly appeared, after the death of the conſtable 
de Luines, that the proſecution of the queen-mother 
had been more . owing; to that miniſter than to his ma- 
jeſty. This princeſs preſided in council as ſoon as the 


favourite expired. The better to eſtabliſn her reviving 


authority, ſhe would fain make cardinal Richelieu, who 
was her favourite, ſteward of her houſehold, and in- 
debted to her for the purple, a member of the council, 
Reckoning to govern through his means, ſhe ſolicited 
the King to admit him into the miniſtry. Almoſt all 
the memoirs of that time mention the king's repugnance, 
The man in whom he afterwards repoſed his whole con- 
fidence, he now treated as a knave; and «continually 
found fault with his morals. | | 

This bigotted prince, full of ſcruple and ſuſpicion, 
had a mortal averſion to the cardinal's amours, which 
were publickly known, and attended with ridiculous 
circumſtances. | He uſed to dreſs like a cavalier ;. and 
after writing on theology, he would make love in the 
character of a beau. By the Memoirs of cardinal de 
Retz it appears, that there was a mixture of pedantry 
with this air of ridicule. But there was no neceſlity for 
this teſtimony of de Retz, ſince we have ſeen the love 
theſes, which Richelieu cauſed to be defended at his 
niece's, in the nature of theological theſes in the ſchools 
of the Sorbonne, The memoirs of thoſe times inform us 


3 further, * 
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farther, chat he carried his preſumptuous deſires, whe- 
ther real or fictitious,” as high as the reigning queen, 
Anne of Auſtria, and that he never forgave the raille- 
ries he underwent upon that ſcore. I take notice of 
theſe anecdotes, becauſe they had a great influence on 
important events, In the firſt place they ſhew us, that 
the ridiculous gallantry of this celebrated cardinal, did 
not in the leaſt diminiſh the greatneſs of the ſtateſman, 
and that the foibles of private life may very well be united 
with public heroiſm. Secondly, they are a kind of 
demonſtration, among many others, that the Political 
Teſtament publiſhed in his name cannot have been writ- 
ten by him. It was impoſſible for cardinal Richelieu, 
with whoſe amorous intrigues Louis XIII. was but too 
well acquainted, or for the known lover of Marion De- 
lorme, to have the effrontery to recommend chaſtity to 
the chaſte Louis XIII. at that time forty years old, and 
loaded with infirmities. 
So ſtrong was the king's repugnance to admit him, 
that the queen was obliged to draw in the ſuperintendant®* 
la Vieuville, who at that time had the chief weight in 
the miniſtry, and who was much more afraid than Louis 
XIII. of cardinal, Richeliev. 

Montchal, archbiſhop of Toulouſe, relates that the April 
cardinal ſwore upon the ſacramental wafer to preſerve 29, 
his friendſhip and fidelity to the ſuperintendant la 1624 
Vieuville inviolate. Thus at length he got a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration againſt the inclination of the king 
and the other members. But he had neither the prece- 
dency nor firſt ſeat, which was ſtill poſſeſſed by the car- 
dinal de la Rochefoucault; nor the chief weight, which 
la Vieuville preſerved ſor ſome time: in ſhort, he had no 
department, no ſuperiority over the reſt ; “ All he de- 

« fired,” ſaid queen Mary de Medicis in a letter Owe : 
king her ſon, © was ſometimes to take his ſeat in coun- 
<« cil.“ Thus he paſſed the firſt months after his admit · 
tance indem TOO Rn Tre 
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ol the kingdom, with his benefactreſs the queen- mother, 


' odious. It was impoſſible but ſome would defame him 


* 


I am aware how little theſe particulars of themſelves 
deſerve to attract our attention, which ſhould be fixed 
only on great and important events: but here they are ne- 
ceſſary, in order to deſtroy the public prejudice ſo long 
ſubſiſting, that cardinal Richelieu was prime miniſter 
and abſolute maſter, as ſoon as he became member of 
the council. It is this very prejudice that drew theſe 
words from the impoſing author of the Political Teſta: 
ment; When your majeſty reſolved to grant me ad- 
te mittance into your council, and at the ſame time a 
te great ſhare of your confidence, I promiſed you 
% ſhould employ all my attention to humble the pride 
© of the nobility, to deſtroy the Huguenots, and to 
& raiſe your reputation in foreign countries.” 

It is evident that cardinal Richelieu could not ſpeak 
in this manner, ſince he had not the king's confidence 
in the beginning. I ſhall not take notice of the impru- 
dence of a minifter, who ſets out with telling his maſter, 
e that he will raiſe his reputation,“ and thus making 
him ſenſible-that his reputation was low. Neither ſhall 
T enter into a, multitude of invincible arguments, by 
which it is proved that the Political Teſtament attri- 
buted to Richelieu cannot poſſibly be the production of 
that cardinal4 : but I return to his adminiſtration. 

What was afterwards ſaid in regard to his Mauſoleum 
erected in the Sorbonne, magnum diſputandi argu- 
mentum, is the real character of his abilities and ad- 
miniſtration. It is extremely difficult to have a right 
idea of a man, who.has been ſo much flattered by friends, 
and abufed by enemies. He had to contend with the 
houſe of Auſtria, with the Calviniſts, with the grandees 


with the king's brother, with the queen- conſort whom 
he once dared to make love to, and, in ſhort, with the 
king himſelf, to whom he was ever uſeful, and often 


by libels: he therefore took care to have them anſwered 


+ See the Hiſtorical Commentary, &c, pages 36 & 187. T. 
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by panegyrics. We muſt not give credit to either, but 
take an impartial view of facts. 
In order to aſcertain thoſe facts, we ought to make a 
roper choice of books. What can any body think, for 
inſtance, of the writer of father Joſeph's life, who gives 
us a letter from the Cardinal to that famous Capuchin 
nned, as he ſays, immediately after his being a oe. | 
into the council: As you are the principal inſtrument, 
te that God has made uſe of to conduct me through all 
& the honours to which I ſee myſelf raiſed, I think it 
t my duty to inform you, that 165 king has been pleaſ- 
© ed to confer the poſt of prime miniſter upon me at the 
re requeſt of the queen.” _ RN: RI 08k 9148 
The cardinal did not receive his patent of prime mis 
niſter till 1629, and Joſeph the Capuchin had neither 
conducted him to hor through honours; he 
Books in general W too full of ſimilar ſuppoſi- 
tions, ſo that it is a talk of no little difficulty to diſerĩ- 
minate truth from falſehood. Let us here give an ab- 


ſtract of the tempeſtuous miniſtry, or rather wh 


cardinal Richelieu. 


* . 1 
C H A P. CLIXXVI. 1 
Of Cardinal Ricbelien's Adminiſtrations =” 


Ti la Vieuville, who had lent 4 
hand to cardinal Richelieu to ſtep into the admi- 
niſtration, was the firſt man he cruſhed, at the end of ſix 
months, notwithſtanding the oath he had taken on the 
ſacramental wafer. La Vieuville was privately accuſed 
of miſdemeanors, a charge that may be brought at any. 
time againſt a ſuperintendant. 

La Vieuville owed his greatneſs to the chancellot de 
Silleri, and had been the cauſe of his diſgrace. He was 
ruined in his turn by the man, who was indebted to 
him for his preferment. Theſe viciſſitudes, ſo com- 
mon in all courts, were ſtill more ſo in that lof Louis 
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XIII. This miniſter was impriſoned in, the caſtle of 

Amboiſe.. He had begun the treaty of marriage between 
enrietta, ſiſter of Louis XIII. and Charles prince-of 

Wales, who was ſoon. afterwards king of Great-Britain. 

The cardinal finiſhed the treaty in ſpite of the courts of 

Rome and Madrid. , B 
He ſecretly favoured the proteſtants of Germany, at 

the ſame time that he had formed a defign to oppreſs 

thoſe of France. c | 


| Before his adminiſtration, treaties had been ſet on foot. 
to no purpoſe, with all the princes in Italy, to prevent 
the houſe of Auſtria, at that time very powerful, from 


a 


++ 


+ & tf ©. 


yon 


| remaining miſtreſs of the Valteline. | | Al 

| 1 This ſmall province profeſſed the catholic religion, th 

and belonged to the Griſons, who were proteſtants. el 

þ The Spaniards wanted to join thoſe valleys to the Mila- WW CC 
| neſe. The duke of Savoy an@the Venetians, in con- | 

cert with France, were for oppoling any aggrandizement H; 

of the houſe. of Auſtria in Italy. At length pope Urban bi 

VIII. obtained the ſequeſtration of this province into ih 

his hands, and flattered himſelf with the hopes of keep- 25 

ing it. | . 

Marquemont, the French ambaſſador at Rome, wrote I 

a long letter to Richelieu, expoſing all the difficulties to 

of this important affair. The cardinal ſent him this the 

celebrated anſwer: The king Has changed his council, the 

tc and the miniſtry their maxims: an army ſhall be BlV 

« ſent to the Valteline, which will render the pope leſs den 

4 dubious, and the Spapiards more tractable.“ Accor- cal 

dingly the marquis de Cœuvres entered the Valteline with alli 

an army. No reſpect was paid to the pope's colours; teſt 

and the country was reſcued from an Auſtrian invaſion. care 

This was the firſt ſtep towards reſtoting France to its the 

due weight and influence in Europe. Sue 

| 1625. The preceding miniſters had ever wanted money, cri 

whereas Richelieu was able to lend three millions two com 

hundred thouſand livres to the Dutch, to enable them tack 

5 to maintain the war againſt the Spaniſh branch of Auſ- ng 

tria their ancient ſovereign, He likewiſe ſent ſupplies 205 


to that famous count Mansfeldt, who almoſt ſingly 
4 maintained 
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maintained the cauſe of the elector Palatine, and of-the | [ 
German proteſtants, againſt the imperial family. +. - | 
After arming the foreign proteſtants in this manner, 

it was natural to expect that the Spaniſh miniſtry-wouJd- 
ſtir up thoſe of France, and return them (as Mirabel 
the Spaniſh, ambaſſador expreſſed himſelf) the money 
given to the Dutch. Accordingly the Huguenots, ex- 
cited and paid by Spain, renewed the civil war, Ever 
ſince the time of Charles V. and Francis I. that barba- - 
rous policy has prevailed among. catholic princes, of 
ſupporting proteſtants abroad, and e them at 
home. Boring this new war againſt the duke of Ro SP 
and his party, the cardinal continued to negotiate with | 
the powers whom he had affronted; and. neither the 
emperor Ferdinand II. nor Philip IV. king of Spain, 
commenced hottilities againſt France. 7 
Rochelle was growing powerful. At that time ſhe 
had very near as many ſhips as the king; and was am- 
bitious of imitating the example of Holland ; which 
ſhe might have compalled, had ſhe found allies, among 
foreign nations of her own religion, But cardinal Ri- 
chelieu contrived to arm agaize ber thoſe very Ducch, * 
whoſs religious intereſts ſhould have determined them 

to the other ſide; and even to en the Engliſh in k 
the ſame cauſe, though it { to be much more 

their A defend this city. The money already 

given, and further promiſed to the United Provinces, 
tempted them to fit out a fleet againſt thoſe whom they 

called their brethren : ſo that his catholic majeſty. was 
aſſiſting the Calviniſts with money, and the Dutch pr 

teſtants were bghting. for the catholic religion; A 95 

cardirfal Richelieu was driving the pope's. troops out of - 

the Valteline, in favour of the Griſons, who were Hu- 1625 


%- 


guenots. nen 

It is a matter of ſurprize that Soubiſe, who. had, tl 
command of the Rochelle fleet, ſhould venture to at- 
tack the Dutch iquagron near the ide of Rhe, and ga) 

an advantage over a pation; who were eſteemed che bel 1625 
lailors in the world. This ſucceſs at, any other time | 
would haye rendered Rochelle a potent republic. 
| | Wen IO Louis 


* 
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XIII. This miniſter was impriſoned ia the caſtle of 


+ 

Amboiſe.. He had begun the treaty of marriage between b 

4 Henrietta, fiſter of Louis XIII. and Charles prince of 

| Wales, who was ſoon afterwards kirg of Great-Britain, ? 

The cardinal finiſhed the treaty in ſpite of the courts of 1 

| Rome and Madrid. | . 1 

| ©. He ſecretly favoured the proteſtants of Germany, at £ 

| the ſame time that he had formed a defign to oppreſs 8 

thoſe of France. ‚ | | { 

Before his adminiſtration, treaties had been ſet on foot T 

to no purpoſe, with all the princes in Italy, to prevent 1 

| the houſe of Auſtria, at that time very powerful, from 1 

| remaining miſtreſs of the Valteline: 5 a 

| This ſmall province profeſſed the catholic religion, t 

and belonged to the Griſons, who were proteſtants, © 

14 The Spaniards wanted to join thoſe valleys to the Mila- Cc 
1 neſe. The duke of Savoy and the Venetians, in con- 

if cert with France, were for oppoling any aggrandizement Þ 

of the houſe of Auſtria in Italy. At length pope Urban b 

VIII. obtained the ſequeſtration of this province into ſt 

his hands, and flattered himſelf with the hopes of keep- 1 

ing it. | cl 

Marquemont, the French ambaſſador at Rome, wrote W 

a long letter to Richelieu, expoſing all the difficulties 2 

of this important affair. The cardinal ſent him this th 

celebrated anſwer: The king Has changed his council, th 

© and the miniſtry their maxims: an army ſhall be Bl 

« ſent to the Valteline, which will render the pope leſs Ter 

e dubious, and the Spaniards more tractable.” Accor- ca 

dingly the marquis de Cœuvres entered the Valteline with aſl 

an army. No reſpect was paid to the pope's colours; tel 

and the country was reſcued from an Auſtrian invaſion. Cal 

This was the firſt ſtep towards reſtoring France to its the 

due weight and influence in Europe. SY 

| 1625. The preceding miniſters had ever wanted money, 0 

whereas Richelieu was able to lend three millions two £9r 

| hundred thouſand livres to the Dutch, to enable them Tac 

/ to maintain the war againſt the Spaniſh N of Auſ- Go 

tria their ancient ſovereign, He likewiſe ſent ſupplies a 


to that famous count Mansfeldt, who almoſt ſingly 
maintained 
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maintained the cauſe of the elector Palatine, and of the 
German proteſtants, againſt the imperial family. 
After arming the foreign proteſtants in this manner, 
it was natural to expect that the Spaniſh miniſtry would 
ſtir up 94 of France, and return them (as Mirabel 
the Spaniſh. ambaſſador expreſſed himſelf) the money 
given to the Dutch. Accordingly the Huguenots, ex- 
cited and paid by Spain, renewed the civil war, Ever 
ſince the time of Charles V. and Francis I. that barba- - 
rous policy has preyailed among catholic. princes, of 
ſupporting proteſtants abroad, and Pun them at 
home. Boring this new war againſt the duke of Roha 
and his party, the cardinal continued to negotiate wi 
the powers whom he had affronted; and neither the 
emperor Ferdinand II. nor Philip IV. Aing of Spain, 
commenced hottilities againſt France. N 
Rochelle was growing powerful. At that time ſhe 
had very near as many ſhips as the King; and was am- 
bitious of imitating the example of Halland; which 
ſhe might have compaſſed, had ſhe found allies, among 
foreign nations of her own religion, But cardinal Ri- 
chelieu eontrived to arm ny her thoſe very Dutch, | 
whoſe religious intereſts ſhould have determined them 
co the other ſide; and even to engage the Engliſh in 
the ſame cauſe, though it ſeemed to be much more 
their Ay defend. this city.. The money already 
given, and further promiſed to the United Provinces, 
tempred them to fit out a fleet againſt thoſe whom they 
called their brethren : ſo that his catholic majeſty. was 


command of the Rochelle fleet ſhould venture tb N 


tack the Dutch ſquagron near the ifle of Rhé, and gain 


I 


— 
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Louis XIII. at that time had an admiral and no fleet. 
The cardinal, at his entęring upon the adminiſtration, 
had found every thing wanting, or out of repair; and 
it was impoffible for him to raiſe a marine in the ſpace 
of a twelvemonth. Scarce could he fit out ten or 
twelve ſmall ſhips of war. The duke of Montmorency, 
at that time admiral, the ſame who afterwards made ſo 
tragical an exit, was obliged to £0 on board the Dutch 
admiral; and it was by the affiſtance of Dutch and 
Engliſh ſhips that the Rochelle fleet was beaten. 
This victory convinced the miniſter of the. neceſſity 
of rendering his maſter powerful both by ſea and land, 
fince he had the proteſtant party to ſubdue in France, 
"and the Auſttian power to undermine in Eyrope. This 
x626\nduced him to grant peace to the Huguenots, in order 
to have time to ſettle himſelf | 
The cardinal had much greater enemies to ſtruggle 
with at court. Not one prince of the blood loved him. 
Gaſton, brother of Louis XIII. deteſted him. Mary 
de Medicis began to look upon her own creature with a 
jealous eye. Almoſt all the grandees were a 5 
1626 He deprived the duke of Montmorency of the po 
of admiral, and took it to himſelf under another name; 
by which means he rendered the duke his TW 
enemy. Two ſons of Henry IV. Cæſar of Vendome 
and the grand prior, oppoſed his will; and he ordered 
them to be impriſoned at Vincennes. Marſhal Ornano, 
and Tallerand Chalais ſet Gaſton againſt him. The 
cardinal not only charged them with conſpiring againſt 
the king; but involved the count de Soiſſons, Who was 
a prince of the blood, Gaſton the king's brother, and 
een the queen- conſort, in the conſpiracy. 6 
At one time depoſitions were made that their deſign 
was to aſſaſſinate his majeſty; at another time that they 
propoſed to declare him impotent, then to confine him 
in a monaſtery, and to marry the queen to Gaſton his 
a brother. ' Theſe two accuſations were contradiftory to 
each other, and neither of them were probable. The 
real crime was their having joined againſt the miniſter, 
and even hinted at taking away his life. Chalais was 
Ws © condemned 
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condemned by commiſſaries; and executed at Nants. 
Marſhal Ornano died at Vincennes: the count de Soif- 
ſons. fled to Italy: the ducheſs of Chevreuſe, whom 
the cardinal had once made love to, though now he ac- 
cuſed her of entering into the conſpiracy againſt him, 
was purſued by his guards, and very 'near being 
taken; ſhe eſcaped however with difficulty, and went 
over to England“. The King's brother was watched 
and ill treated. Anne of Auſtria was ſummoned before 
the council, who forbad her to ſpeak to any man at 
court, but in the preſence of the king her huſband; 
and moreover, they obliged her to ſign a declaration of 
her guilt. 
Suſpicion, fear, and deſolation, poſſeſſed the royal 
family, and the whole court. Louis XIII. was not the 
leaſt unhappy man in his kingdom; afraid of his wife 
and his brother, confounded in the preſence of his mo- 
ther, whom he had heretofore treated ſo very ill, and 
who uſed frequently to let drop expreffions that ſhewed 
ſhe did not forget it; and confounded ſtill more before 
the cardinal, whoſe yoke began to weigh heavy upon 
him. The criſis of foreign affairs gave him freſh un- 
eaſineſs; ſo that the cardinal kept faſt hold of him by 
his fears and apprehenſions, as alſo by the neceſſity of 
cruſhing the conſpiracies at home, and of preſerving his 
reputation abroad. | DON ITT ett 
At that time three miniſters, equally powerful, de- 
termined nearly the fate of Europe; Olivarez in Spain, 
Buckingham in England, and Richelieu in France. 
They all three hated each other, and all three were ne- 
gotiating to each other's prejudice. Cardinal Richelieu 
was quarrelling with the duke of Buckingham ar the 
very time that the Engliſh were ſupplying him with 
ſhips againſt Rochelle; and he was entering into a 
league with the duke d'Olivarez, juſt when he had 
wreſted the Valteline from the king of Spain. 


* She ſwam acroſs the riyer Somme, in order to reach Ca- 


ei | 
Of 
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Of theſe three miniſters, the duke of Buckingham 
was reckoned the leaſt politic; he figured as a favourite 
and as a great lord, frank, open and daring, but not as 
a ſtateſman; governing king Charles I. not by intrigue, 
but by the aſcendant he had gained over the father, and 
which he preſerved over the ſon. He was the hand- 
ſomeſt man in his time, and withal the proudeft, and 
the moſt generous. He fancied that the women could 
not withſtand the charms. of his perſon, 'nor the men 
the, ſuperiority of his genius. Intoxicated with this 
double ſelf-Jove, he had gonducted king Charles, when 
prince of Wales, into Spain, to make him marry an 
—— and to ſhine at that court. There it was that, 
adding Spaniſh: gallantry to Engliſh boldneſs, he made 
an attack upon the wife of the prime miniſter Olivarez, 
by which indiſcretion the prince's marriage was broke 

"off. Having afterwards negotiated a match between 
Francs I. and the princeſs Henrietta, he weat over to 


Francgin 1625, to conduct the new queen to England; 
and here he was very near ſpoiling the affair by a bolder 
indiſcretion. He made his addreſſes to qucen Anne of 
Auſtria, not ſcrupling to declare his love; though he 
could expect nothing from ſuch an adventure, but the 
empty honour of having dared to explain himſelf, The 
queen, educ in the notions of gallantry all that 
time permitted in Spain, looked upon this temerity of 
the duke of Buckingham, only as an homage paid to 
her beauty, and ſuch as could no way offend her virtue. 
The behaviour of the duke of Buckingham was diſ- 
pleaſing to the court of France, but did not prove a 
ſubject of ridicule, the preſumption of great perſonages 
being never conſidered in that light. He brought the 
Princeſs Henrietta to London, and with her his paſſion 
| = the queen, which had increaſed ſince he had been fo 
vain as to declare it. Thus vanity made him undertake 


a ſecond journey to the court of France, under pretence 4 
of concluding a treaty againſt the duke d'Olivarez, as ar 
the cardi gal had made one with Ohyarez againſt Eng- obl 
land. The true reaſon, which indeed he did not en- mei 
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geavour to conceal, was to 'pay his. reſpects to the 
queen : but this rey would not permit him to'do; and 
the king drove awhy ſeveral of his wife's domeſtics, who 
were accuſed of having encouraged the temerity of the 
duke of Buckingham. This Engliſhman made his 
maſter declare war againſt France, merely becauſe that 
coùrt had refuſed him the liberty of carrying on his 
amour. Such an adventure ſeemed mare adapted to 
the times of Amadis de Gaul. So connected and in- 
terwoven are the affairs of this world, that the romantic 


gious war, and the taking of Rochelle. 

Party-leaders improve every circumſtance in their 
favour. The duke of Rohan, as politic in his deſigns 
as Buckingham had been vain in his, obtained, in 
conſequence of the Engliſhman's reſentment, a fleet of 
an hundred tranſports. Rochelle and the whole pro- 
teſtant party were quiet: he ſpirited them up, and per- 
ſuaded the Rochellers to admit the Engliſh fleet, not 
into the town itſelf, but into the iſle of Rhe. The 
duke of Buckingham made a deſcent-upon that iſland 
with about ſeven thouſand men. They had only 
one ſmall fort to take, in order to become maſters! of 
the iſland, and to ſeparate Rochelle for ever from France. 
The proteſtant party would then have been unconquer- 
able. The kingdom fnuſt have been divided, and all the 
cardinal's projects would have vaniſhed into ſmoke; had 
the duke of Buckingham been as great, or at leaſt as 
fortunate, a ſoldier, as he had ſhewn himſelf bold and 
enterprizing. | 


* 


a few troops, againſt the Engliſh, who were greatly 
ſuperior in number. This gave Louis XIII. time to ſend 
an army before Rochelle. His brother Gafton com- 
manded the troops at firſt ; but the king himſelf ſoon 
arrived, attended by the cardinal. Buckingham was 
obliged to return to England, after he had loft half his 
men, without even having thrown any ſuccours into 
Rochelle; ſo that he appeared before the town — to 

| l nälten 


1 
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amours of the duke of Buckingham produced a reli- 1627 


- The marquis, afterwards marſhal de Thoiras, ſaved July, 
the glory of France, by preſerving the iſle of Rhe with 1627 
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haſten. its ruin. The duke of Rohan was abſent from 


this city, which he had fpirited up to arms, and expoſed 


to danger. He was maſataining the war in Languedoc 
againſt the prince of Conde, and the duke of Mont: 
morency. . 1 | 
Theſe great men were all three fighting for them- 
ſelves ;* the duke of Rohan to be perpetual chief of the 
party ; the prince of Conde, at the head of the king's 
forces, to recover his loſt influence at court ; the duke 
Montmorency at the head of troops raiſed by himſelf 
and of his own authority, to become abſolutely maſter 
in Languedoc, of which he was governor, and to ren- 
der himſelf independent, like Leſdiguieress Thus 
Rochelle, found no other ſupport but herſelf. The 
citizens animated by two powerful incentives, religion 
and the love of liberty, elected a mayor whoſe name 


was Guiton, a man more reſolute than themſelves, 


Before he would accept of a poſt which inveſted him 
with the civil and military command, he took up a 
poniard, and holding it in his hand, © I accept the poſt 
« of mayor, ſaid he, on condition of plunging this 
c poniard into the breaſt of the firſt man that ſhall pro- 
« poſe to ſurrender; and of my being ſerved in the 
cc ſame manner, if ever I talk of capitulating.” 

While Rochelle was preparing to make a moſt vigo- 
rous defence, cardinal Richelieu, employed every re- 
ſource to ſubdue her. Ships were built with the ut- 


moſt expedition, the troops before the town were rein- 


forced, -more artillery. was ſent for, and even the 
Spaniards were prevailed on to aſſiſt him ; for by taking 
advantage of the averſion of the duke d'Olivarez againſt 
Buckingham, by making a right uſe of the intereſts of 
religion, and by promiſing every thing the court of 
Madrid could deſire, he obtained a fleet from the king 
of Spain at that time the natural enemy of France, in 
order to deprive the Rochellers of all hopes of further 
aſſiſtance from England. The duke d'Olivarez ſent = 
Frederic of Toledo, with a fleet of forty fail before the 

harbour of Rochelle. | 
The Spaniſh admiral arrived. Would one imagine 
that a punctilio ſhould defeat the intent of thoſe ſuc- 
cours 
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cours, and that the Spaniſn fleet ſhould return to their 


own ports, only becauſe Louis would not ſuffer their 1628 
admiral to be covered in his preſence? Whether this 1629 


trifle determined ſo important an affair, as but too often 
happens, or whether new differences about the Man- 
tuan ſucceſſion had ſoured the court of Madrid, certain 
it is, that the fleet did but juſt appear, and ſailed back 
again. Perhaps the duke d'Olivarez, ſent it only to 
ſhew the French miniſter how ſtrong he was. 

The duke of Buckingham prepared a new embark? 
tion to ſave the town. There was a poſſibility of his 
fruſtrating in a very little time all the endeavours of the 
king of France. The French court have been con- 
ſtantly of opinion, that to ward off this blow cardinal 
Richelieu took advantage of that very paſſion, which 
Buckingham had for Anne of Auſtria, and that the 


queen was deſired to write to the duke. She begged 


of him, as it is ſaid, that he would at leaſt defer the 
expedition; and it is aſſerted that his paſſion got the 
better of all conſiderations of honour and glory. 

This ſingular anecdote has gained ſuch credit, that 
we could not avoid relating it: we may obſerve how- 
ever, that it is neither repugnant to the character of 
Buckingham, nor to the ſpirit of the court; and in- 
deed it is impoſſible to comprehend how the duke of 
Buckingham ſhould content himſelf with ſending a few 
ſhips, which only appeared off the coaſt of France, and 
returned to England without making any attempt. 
The public intereſt is ſo often ſacrificed to the private 
intrigues of ,a court, that we ought by no means to be 
ſurprized thłt the weak Charles I. in feigning at that 
time to protect, ſhould betray the inhabitants of Ro- 
chelle, merely to gratify the romantic paſſion of his 


favourite. General Ludlow, who examined the king's 


papers, when they were ſeized by the parliament, 
aſſerts that he ſaw a letter ſigned Charles Rex, in which 
that monarch ordered fir John Pennington, who com- 
manded the ſquadron, to. follow in every reſpect the 
orders of the king of France, while he ſhould. be before 
Rochelle, and to fink every Engliſh ſhip,” the cap- 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt, L tains 
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tains of which ſhould be unwilling to obey him. If apy 
thing could juſtify the cruelty; with which the Engl 


afterwards treated their king, it would be ſuch a letter. 
: £ Ce —— 2 ——— — — : 
It is not leſs ſingular, that the cardinal alone 


command the fiege, while the king was returned to 
Paris. He had a general's commiſſion ; and this was 
his firſt eſſay in the military art. He was a proof that 
reſolution and genius are able to ſurmount the greateſt 
difficulties ; being as exact in diſciplining the troops, 
as he had been aſſiduous in eſtabliſhing a police at 
Paris; both of which he found a hard taſk to compals, 
It was impoſſible to take Rochelle, while it continued 
open to an Engliſh fleet; therefore the port muſt be 
locked up, and the ſea ſubdued. In the preceding civil 
war Pompey Targoni, an Italian engineer, had con- 
trived a barricado at the time when Louis XIII. wanted 
to beſiege this town, juſt as the peace was concluded. 


The cardinal purſued this plan: the ocean overſet his 


work; yet he was reſolved to begin it again. He 
ordered a mole to be made in the ſea, about four thou- 
and ſeven hundred feet long; and the winds deſtroyed 
it. This did not diſcourage him: with Quintus Cur- 
tius in his hand, where he found the deſcription of the 
fiege of Tyre by Alexander, he ſet his people again'to 
work ; and by the help of two Frenchmen, Meteſau 
and Tiriau, the mole was in a condition to reſiſt the 
winds and waves. : | 

ar. Louis XIII. came to the fiege, and ſtaid from the 


1628 month of March 1628, till the town ſurrendered. 


Often preſent at the attacks, and ſetting an example to 
his officers, he haſtened the grand work of the mole: 
but till there was danger leſt another. Engliſh fleet 
ſhould come and deſtroy it. Fortune favoured this en- 


Sept, terprize in every thing. The duke of Buckingham was 
1628 ready to fail with a formidable fleet for Rochelle, when 


an Iriſh fanatic, named Felton, aſſaſſinated him with a 
knife; nor was it ever poſſible to find out his accom- 
plices. 

In the meanwhile RoelXlle, deſtitute of ſuccours, 
and proviſions, ſupported herſelf by her courage alone. 


The 
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The mother and fiſter of the duke of Rohan, though 


reduced to extremity of want, ſpirited up the citizens, 
Wretches ready to expire with hunger deplored their 
ſtate before Guiton the mayor, who made anſwer : 
«© That if there was only one man left, ſtill the gates 
«© muſt be kept ſhut.” 2 

The hopes of the Rochellers revived at the ſight of the 
fleet equipped by Buckingham, which ſet out at length 
under the command of the Earl of Lindeſey. But they 
could not break through the mole. The ſhips were 
kept off by a battery of forty pieces of cannon, erected 
on a wooden fort in the ſea. Louis ſtood on this very fort, 
expoſed to the artillery of the enemy's fleet, whoſe efforts 
proved ineffectual. 


At length famine overcame the courage of the Rochel- 04. 


lers, and after a twelve month's fiege, in which they 28, 
defended themſelves without the leaſt ſuccour, they were 1028 


obliged to ſurrender, notwithſtanding the mayor's 
poniard, which ſtill lay on the table in the town houſe, 
to ſtab any man that ſhould mention a word of capitula- 
ting. It is obſervable, that neither Louis XIII. as king, 
nor cardinal Richelieu as miniſter, nor the marſhals of 
France as crown officers, ſubſcribed their names to the 
capitulation. It was ſigned only by two camp mar- 
ſhals.* Rochelle was only deprived of its ptivileges; 


but no body ſuffered death. The catholic religion was 


re-eſtabliſhed both in town and country; and the inhabi- 
tants were allowed the exerciſe of Calviniſm, the only 
thing that was left them. | 
Cardinal Richelieu would not leave his work unfi- 
niſhed. He marched his troops towards the other provin- 
ces, where the Proteſtants had ſo many cautionary towns, 
and where their numbers ſtill rendered them formidable. 
The party was to be intirely reduced and diſarmed, 
before he could ſecurely employ his whole ſtrength 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria in Germany, Italy, Flan- 


* The firſt military rank in France is that of marſhal of France, 
the ſecond that of lieutenant-general, and the third that of 
marechal de camp, or camp marſhal. + T. 
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ders, and on the frontiers of Spain. In a word, it was 
neceſſary that the ſtates ſhould be quiet and united, 
before he could diſturb or divide the dominions of other 
princes. 5 

The intereſt of France invited her arms into Italy, 
to eſtabliſh a duke of Mantua, independent of Spain, 
the late ſovereign being deceaſed. Guſtavus Adolphus 
alſo wanted to make a deſcent upon Germany, and 
France was to ſupport him in this expedition. 

In theſe critical circumſtances, the duke of Rohan, 


-unſhaken amidſt the ruins of his party, treated with the 


king of Spain, who promiſed him ſuccours, though 
the duke had acted againſt him only a year be- 
fore this. Philip IV. having conſulted his council, 
agreed to pay three hundred thouſand ducats a year to 
the head of the French Calviniſts. But the money 
came with ſome difficulty. In the mean time the 
king's troops ravaged Languedoc. Privas was given up 
to be plundered, and the inhabitants were put to the 
ſword. The duke of Rohan, unable to continue the 
war, found once more the ſecret of concluding a gene- 
ral peace for the whole party, as favourable as could be 
expected. The very man, who had lately been in 
treaty with the king of Spain, as the head of the Cal- 
viniſts, negociated with the king of France his maſter 
at the time that he ſtood condemned as a rebel by the 
parliament; and after having taken Spaniſh money to 
maintain his troops, he received an hundred thouſand 


crowns of Louis XIII. to pay them off, and to diſband 


1628 them. 


The reſt of the proteſtant towns were treated in the 
ſame manner as Rochelle; they were deprived of their 
fortifications, and of every privilege that might be dan- 


\/ gerous to the ſtate: but they were allowed to enjoyed li- 


berty of conſcience, tohave theirtemples, their municipal 
laws, and their courts of juſtice, which could do no 
harm. All was made quiet. The great body of pro- 
teſtants, inſtead of eſtabliſhing an independent ſtate, 
were diſarmed and cruſhed. Neither the Swiſs nor the 
Dutch were ſo powerful as the French Huguenots, 

| when 
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when the former erected themſelves into independent 
ſovereignties. Geneva, though a trifling place, aſ- 
ſerted her liberty. Vet the Calviniſts of France were 
demoliſned. The reaſon is, their people were ſcattered 
about the provinces; one half of the inhabitants and the 
parliaments were catholics; the king's forces fell upon 
their country, which was quite open; they vere at- 
tacked by ſuperior numbers, and by diſciplined troops; 
in a word, they had to deal with cardinal Richelieu. 
Never did Louis XIII. whoſe character is not ſuffici- 
ently known, gain ſo much perſonal glory: for while 
his troops, after the taking of Rochelle, were reducing 
the Huguenots, he maintained his allies in Italy; he 


marched an army over the Alps in the midſt of a ſevere az; 
winter, to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Mantua; he 1629 


forced three barricados at the paſs of Suſa, and making 
himſelf maſter of the laſt town, he obliged the duke of 
Savoy to join him, and drove the · Spaniards from before 
Caſal. e x 
In the mean time cardinal Richelieu was negotiating 
with all, and againſt molt of, the ſovereigns in Europe. 
He ſent a Capuchin friar to the diet of Ratiſbon, to de- 
ceive the Germans, and to tie up the emperor's hands 
in Italy. At the ſame time Charnace was commiſſioned 
to encourage Guſtavus Adolphus to make a deſcenr 
upon Germany; an enterprize to which that prince was 
already very much diſpoſed. Richelieu thought of ma- 
king all Europe tremble, while the cabal of Gaſton and 
the two queens were in vain endeavouring to undermine 
him at court. His being a favourite occafioned more 
diſturbances in the cabinet, then were raiſed. by his in- 
trigues in foreign ſtates. It is not to be imagined that 
hoſe diſturbances were the effect of profound policy, 
or of well concerted ſchemes, by which a ſtrong and 
artful party conſpired to turn him out, and to ſubſtitute 


a ſucceſſor capable of filling his place. Whim and ca- 


price, which influence mankind in the moſt important 
affairs, were in great meaſure the cauſe of thoſe un- 
happy divifions. The queen-mother, though ſhe had 
a ſeat in council; and had been regent of the provinces 
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orders 


on this ſide of the Loire during her fon's expedition to 

Rochelle, was ſtill diſguſted with cardinal Richelieu, l 

who affected to depend on her no longer. The me- 0 

moirs written in defence of that princeſs, relate, that T 

the cardinal having been to pay her a viſit, and her 

majeſty inquiring about his health, he anſwered with [ 

trembling lips, and inflamed with choler, *I am bet- T 

1629< ter than they, who are preſent, wiſh me.” The ſi 

queen was very angry; the cardinal fell into a paſſion : 8 

he aſked pardon; the queen was pacified: but two a 

days after they quarrelled again; for though policy may » 

get the better of paſſion in the cabinet, it cannot always b 

have that command in private converſation. t 

Nor. Mary de Medicis immediately diſmiſſed the cardinal ſ 

21, from his place of ſteward of the houſhold. The firſt 6 

1629 fruit of this quarrel, was the patent of prime miniſter, N 

which the king wrote with his own band in favour of the 5 

cardinal, addreſſing his diſcourſe to him perſonally, 8 

extolling his courage and magnanimity, and leaving a . 

blank for his ſalary, that the cardinal might fill it up d 

himſelf, He was already high admiral of France, under 1 

3 the name of ſuperintendant of the marine; and having 2 

n deprived the Calviniſts of their cautionary towns, he 8¹ 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Saumur, Angers, Honfleur, Havre 

1 de Grace, Oleron, and the iſle of Rhe, which were his ta 

3 ſtrong holds to protect him againſt his enemies. He 2 

4 had guards; his pomp eclipſed. the dignity of the th 

8 throne; the enſigns of royalty attended him; and all * 

3 authority centered in his perſon. a 

4 The ſtate of affairs in Evrope, rendered him more * 

neceſſary than ever both to. his king and to the flate. on 

3 The emperor Ferdinand II. after the battle of Prague, th 

1 had made himſelf deſpotic in Germany, and was be- co 

4 come powerful in Italy. His troops had laid ſiege to Gz 

A Mantua. Savoy was wavering betwixt France and the ay 

| houſe of Auſtria, The marquiſs of Spinola occupied to 

the duchy of Montferrat with a Spaniſh army. The thi 

cardinal, deſirous of entering the liſts with Spinola, uy 

prevailed on the king to appoint him generaliſſimo of wa 

the army marching into Italy; and his majeſty gave 7 
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orders for his troops to pay the ſame obedience to his = 

miniſter, as to himſelf in perſon. Richelieu acting as 9 

conſtable of France, and with two marſhals under him, 7 

marched into Savoy. He negotiated upon the road, 

but like a king; and deſired the duke of Savoy to meet 

him at Lyons; which the duke refuſed. The French 1630 

made themſelves maſters of Pignerol and Chamberry 2 

in two days. At length the king himſelf ſet out for 3 

Savoy, in company with the two queens, his brother, 3 

and in ſhort a whole court that hated the cardinal,” but 

were obliged to behold his triumphs. Richelieu turned 

back to meet the king at Grenoble; and they proceeded 

together to Savoy. At this very time Louis XIII. wag 

ſeized with a contagious diſtemper, which obliged him 

to return to Lyons. In the mean while the duke of 

Montmorency, with a ſmall body of troops, obtained a 

complete victory at Vegliano over the Imperialiſts, u 

Spaniards, and Savoyards; where he wounded general 1630 

Doria, and took him priſoner. This action gained the 

duke great glory. The king wrote to him theſe words; 

« I feel myſelf as much obliged to you as a king can 

ce be.” The obligation, however, did not prevent this 

great man from dying two years after upon a ſcaffold. 
Nothing leſs than ſuch a victory could have main- 

tained the glory and intereſt of France, while the Impe- 

rialiſts were taking and plundering Mantua, purſuing 

the duke protected by Louis XIII. and beating the Ve- 

netians his allies. The cardinal's chief enemies being 

at court, he let the duke of Montmorency fight the 

enemies of France, while he watched thoſe who were 

undermining him with his majeſty. The king was 

then a dying at Lyons. The favourites of the queen - | 

conſort ſhewed themſelves too eager, in propofing to 4 

Gaſton to marry his brother's wife, who was ſoon | 

expected to be a widow. Richelieu was preparing 

to retire to Avignon: but the king recovered; and all 

thoſe who had conceived any hopes from his death, 

were confounded. The cardinal attended him to Paris; 

where he found more intrigues going on than in Italy 

between the empire, Spain, Venice, Savoy, Rome, and 


F rance. 
N Mirabel, 


; 


4 
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Mirabel, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, had entered into 
a league againſt him with the two queens. The two 
brothers of the name of Marillac, one a marſhal of 
France, the other keeper of the ſeals, though indebted 
to him for their preferment, had conceived hopes of 
deſtroying him, and ſucceeding in his place. The mar- 
ſhal de Baſſompierre, without any pretenſions, was in 
the ſecret; while Beringhen, the king's chief valet de 
chambre informed the cabal of every thing that paſſed 
in the royal apartment. The queen-mother deprived 
the cardinal a ſecond time of his poſt of ſteward of her 
houſhold, which ſhe had been obliged to return him; 
a poſt which the cardinal's proud ſpirit conſidered as 
far beneath him, though from another kind of pride he 
did not chuſe to part with it. His niece, afterwards 
dutcheſs of Aiguillon, was diſmiſſed; and Mary de 
Medicis, by dint of intreaties and complaints, pre- 
vailed on her fon to diſcard his miniſter. 

There is nothing in all theſe intrigues, but what we 
ſee every day in private families, where there happens 
to be a great number of ſervants: there they are com- 
mon trifles; but here they were big with the fate of 
France and Europe. The negotiations with the princes 
of Italy, with Guſtavus-Adolphus king of Sweden, 
with the United Provinces and the princes of Orange, 
againſt the emperor and Spain, were in Richelieu's 
hands : and could hardly be taken from him without 
endangering the ſtate. Yet this weak prince, impelled 
by another motive, the ſecret envy he bore to the car- 

Nov.dinal's ſuperior merit, abandoned this uſeful miniſter ; 
30, and, yielding to the ſolicitations and tears of his mo- 
1030 her, he promiſed to remove him. The cardinal en- 
tered by a private door, into the very room where they 
had concluded his ruin. The king walked*out, and 
took no notice of him; the miniſter looked upon him- 
ſelf as undone, and prepared to withdraw to Havre de 
Grace; as ſome months before he had had thoughts of 
retiring to Avignon. His ruin ſeemed inevitable, eſ- 
pecially as the king had granted powers that very day 
to marſhal de Marillac, Richelieu's avowed enemy, of 
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making war and peace in Piedmont. The cardinal was 2 
in a hurry {to be gone: his mules had already tranſ=, | 
ported part of his treaſure five and thirty leagues off, 
without paſſing through any town, becauſe of the pub- 
lic hatred. His friends however adviſed him to try 
once more what he could do with the king. E 
The cardinal waited upon his majeſty at Verſailles, 
at that time a ſmall hunting-ſeat, purchaſed by Louis 
XIII. for twenty thouſand crowns, now one of the 1 
fineſt palaces in Europe, and on which immenſe trea- 
ſures have been expended by Louis XIV. The king, 
who had been ſo weak as to ſacrifice his miniſter, Nov. 
weakly reſigned himſelf once more into his hands, and 11, 
gave up all thoſe who had conſpired his ruin. That 130 
very day, which is ſtill called he day of dupes, was the 
ra of the cardinal's abſolute power. The next day 
the keeper of the ſeals was ſeized, and carried priſoner 
to Chauteaudun, where hegied of vexation. Richelieu 
immediately diſpatched a cabinet meſſenger in the 
king's name to the marſhals de la Force and Schom- 
berg, to arreſt the marſhal de Marillac in the midſt of 
the very army, of which he was going to take upon 
him the ſole command. The meſſenger arrived an 
hour after the marſhal had received the news of the 
cardinal's diſgrace. The marſhal was made priſoner, 
Juſt at the very moment when he thought himſelf ar- 
biter of the ſtate in conjunction with his brother. Ri- g 
chelieu determined to put this general to an ignomini- | 
ous death; and not being able to accuſe him of trea- 
ſon, reſolved to charge him with having been guilty 
of extortions. The trial laſted near two years: we 
ſhall here give the ſeries of it, in order not to break 
the thread of this narration, and to ſhew what revenge 
can do, when armed with power and coloured with the 
appearance of juſtice, 
The cardinal, not ſatisfied with depriving the mar- 
ſhal of the privilege of being tried by rave cach a 
privilege ſo often violated, ordered the trial at Verdun 
before commiſſaries, from whoſe a he had every N 
thing to expect. Theſe commiſſaries having concluded, 4 
Vol. IV. Gen. Niſt. M notwith- 4 
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notwithſtanding the cardinal's many promiſes . and 
threats, that the priſoner ſhould be admitted to make 
his defence, the miniſter had the decree reverſed, and 
appointed other judges, among whom were Marillac's 
molt bitter enemies, particularly Paul Hey du Chaſte- 
let, known by a venomous ſatire againſt the two 
brothers. Never were the forms of juſtice, nor the 
rules of decency, more flagrantly violated. © The cardi- 
nal hroke through all bounds to ſuch a degree, as to 
remove the priſoner, and to continue the trial at Ruel, 
his own country ſeat. 1 
It is expreſsly forbid by the laws of the realm to de- 
tain a priſoner in a private houſe; but revenge and ſu- 
perior power know no laws. Neither was there more 
regard paid, in the courſe of his trial, to the canons of 
the church, than to decency and the forms of juſtice. 
Chateuneuf, the new keeper of the ſeals, who had but 
Juſt ſucceeded the priſoner's brother, preſided in a court, 
from whence he ought to have kept away for decency : 
though he was ſubdeacon, and poſſeſſed of church liv- 
ings, he. drew the indictment: and the cardinal got him 
a diſpenſation from Rome, empowering him to fit upon 
caſes of life and death, Thus did a prieſt ſpill the 
blood of a fellow ſubject by the ſword of juſtice ; which 
ſword he held in France, with the hand of another 
prieſt who lived at the further extremity of Italy. 

By this it appears, that in criminal proſecutions the 
life of the priſoner depends on the deſire of pleaſing 
thoſe who are in power. The judges were obliged to 
inquire into the marſhal's whole life and converſation, 
They diſcovered ſome abuſes in the execution of his 
office, ſome illicit though uſual perquiſites taken here- 
tofore, either by himſelf or by his domeſtics, in build- 
ing the citadel of Verdun: It is a ftrange thing, ſaid 
© he to the court, that a man of my rank ſhould be 

_« proſecuted with ſo much cruelty and injuſtice : my 
*« whole trial is only about a little hay, ſtraw, ſtones, 
& and lime.“ 8 ED 

And yet this general, covered with wounds, and 

after forty years ſervice, was condemned to death, 1 
F the 
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- the ſame king who had granted rewards to upwards of 
4 thirty rebellious ſubjects. WMA? 
$ At the very beginning of this extraordinary trial, the 
. cardinal obtained orders from the king for Beringhen to 
0 quit the realm. Every body that had attempted, or that 
e he ſuſpected of haying attempted to hurt him were 
i- impriſoned. Such cruelty, and ſo many mean acts of = 
0 revenge, did not ſeem to become ſo great a ſoul, buſied = 
I, about the fate of Europe. 


At that very time he was concluding with Guſtavus- 
Adolphus the treaty which was to ſhake the throne of the = 
emperor Ferdinand II. It coſt France no more than three 
hundred thouſand livres in hand, and twelve thouſand 
livres a year, to divide Germany, and to overpower 
two emperors ſucceſſively till the peace of Weſtphalia. 
Guſtavus-Adolphus was now entering upon his victori- 
ous career, which gave France an opportunity of eſta- 
bliſhing her power. The perplexity of other nations 
ought to have made the court of France eaſy. But the 
want of moderation in the miniſter excited the public 
hatred, and rendered his enemies implacable. Gaſton, 1631 
duke of Orleans, the king's brother, retired to his eſtate 
at Orleans, and from thence to Lorraine, proteſting, that. 
he would not ſet foot again in France, ſo long as the 
man who perſecuted himſelf and his mother, continued 
to domineer over the kingdom. Richelieu cauſed a 
_ decree of council to be iſſued out, declaring all : 
Gaſton's friends guilty of high-treaſon. This decree 3 
was ſent to parliament ; the votes were equally divided; | 3 
the king was incenſed, and ſummoned the parliament 
to the Louvre; they went thither on foot, and addreſſed 
him on their knees. The reſolution of the court of 
parliament was torn in their preſence, and three of the 
principal members were baniſhed, 
The cardinal did not remain- ſatisfied with maintain- 
ing his authority, now connected with that of his royal 
maſter: having forced the preſumptive heir of the 
crown to retire from court, he no longer ſcrupled to | 
put queen Mary de Medicis under arreſt, This was a = 
M 2 delicate | 
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delicate point, ſince the king was ſorry for having once 


before, confined his mother, to oblige his favaurite. 
The cardinal had recourſe to the argument. of the pub- 
lic welfare do ſtifle the voice of nature, and to the 
ſprings of religion to remove the qualms of conſcience. 
It was on this occaſion that he made uſe of Joſeph du 
Tremblay, a Capuchin friar, as extraordinary a man in 
his way as Richelieu himſelf, an artful enthuſiaſt, a 
knaviſh fanatic, one that was deſirous at the ſame time 
to excite a cruſade againſt the Turks, to found a religi- 
ous order of the nuns of mount Calvary, to write 
verſes, to negotiate in all the courts of Europe, and to 
raiſe himſelf to the purple and to the miniſtry. This 
man being admitted into one of thoſe privy councils, 
which had been invented to do miſchief without ſcruple 
of conſcience, repreſented to the king that his majeſty 
had a right, and that it was likewiſe his duty, to ren- 
der his mother incapable of oppoſing the miniſter. 


Feb. The court was then at Compiegne. The king ſet out 
1631 from thence, and left his mother ſurrounded with 


guards, who deprived her of liberty. Her friends, de- 
pendents, domeſtics, and even her phyſician, were com- 
mitted to the Baſtile and to other priſons. The Baſtile 
was always full during this whole adminiſtration, The 
marſhal de Baſſompierre, though only ſuſpected of not 
being in the cardinal's intereſt, was confined there the 
remainder of that miniſter's life. 


July, From that fatal moment Mary never more ſet ſight 
1631 of her ſon, nor of Paris, which ſhe had embelliſhed ; 


that city being indebted to her for the Luxembourg 
palace, for thoſe aqueducts which would have done 
honour to Rome, and for a public walk which is ſtill 
called the Queens. Ever the victim of her favourites, 
ſhe paſſed the remainder of her days in a voluntary but 
painful exile. The dowager of Henry the Great, the 
mother of a king of France, the mother-in-law of three 
ſovereigns, was ſometimes in want of the neceſſaries 
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of liſe. The foundation of all thoſe quarrels was, 
that it was neceſſary that Louis XIII. ſnould be governed 
by ſomebody; and he choſe it ſhould rather be by his 
miniſter than by his mother. 

This queen, who for ſuch a ſeries of years had had 
the direction of the kindom of France, repaired at firſt 
to Bruſſels : from that aſylum ſhe made application to 
her ſon, at the ſame time demanding juſtice of all the 
courts of judicature in the kingdom. She applied in 
ſuppliant terms to the parliament of Paris, whoſe 
remonſtrances ſhe had ſo often rejected, during her 
regency, having conſtantly treated it only as a court of 
judicature ; ſuch a change doth fortune produce in our 
manner of thinking, Her petition is till extant; 
« Mary queen of France and Navarre humbly ſheweth, 
<« that ever ſince the 23d of February, ſhe had been 
« (detained priſoner in the caſtle of Compiegne, with- 
© out being either charged or ſuſpected, &c.“ All her 
complaints againſt the cardinal loſt their force by being 4 
too violent: beſides, the perſons who dictated them, 
mixed their own reſentments with her ſorrows, and falſe » | 
_> true accuſations: in a word, her lamentations only 3B 
increaſed her misfortunes. | 

Notwithſtanding the queen's petition againſt the mi- 1631 
niſter, he obtained a patent of duke and peer, and was 9 
nominated governor of Britany. Every thing ſucceeded 4 
to his wiſhes in France, Italy, Germany, and the Ne- E 
therlands. Julius Mazarin, che pope's agent in the 
affair of Mantua, roſe to be a French miniſter by his 
{kill in negotiation; and ſerving cardinal ,Richelieu, he 
laid, unknown to himſelf, the foundation of that fortune 
which deſtined him to ſucceed in the adminiſtration. 
An advantageous treaty had been lately concluded with 
the duke of Savoy, who ceded Pignerol in perpetuity ta 
France, 

Towards the Netherlands the prince of Orange, with 
the help of French money, made conqueſts upon the 4 
Spaniards; and the cardinal had ſecret correſpondents = 
even in Bruſſels, ; 1 
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In Germany, the extraordinary ſucceſs of the arms 
of Guſtavus-Adolphus, ſeemed to add luſtre to the 
cardinal's ſervices. In ſhort, the uninterrupted prof- 

4 perities of his adminiſtration held all his enemies in an 

= 2, incapacity of hurting him, while he gave a full ſcope to 

his vindictive reſentment, which the welfare of the ſtate 

8äſeemed in ſome meaſure to authorize. He inſtituted a 

* court of juſtice, where all the partiſans of the king's 

mother and brother were condemned. The liſt of the 

BR proſcribed was prodigious: every day new gibbets were 

to be ſeen, loaded with the effigies of men and women, 
who had followed the fortune, or been adviſers of Gaſton 
and the queen: inquiry was made even after phyficians, 
and drawers of horoſcopes, for ſaying that the king 
could not live long; two of whom were ſent to the 
gallies. In a word, the queen-mother's effects, together 
with her jointure, were confiſcated. * I am not will- 

1631 ing to charge you,” ſays ſhe in a letter to her fon, 
ce with the ſeizure of my effects, nor with the making 
c an inventory of them, as if I were dead; it is not 
« at all credible that you would go to deprive her of 
cc nouriſhment, who gave you life.“ 

The whole N murmured; but hardly any 
body dared to ſpeak. They who might be inclined to 
eſpouſe the quarrel of the queen-mother, or of the 
duke of Orleans, were reſtrained by fear. The marſhal 
duke of Montmorency, governor of Languedoc, was 
the only one that thought himſelf able to ſtop the car- 
dinal's career: he flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
being the head of a party. But his courage, though 

at, was not a ſufficient qualification for this danger- 
ous taſk: he had not ſuch an influence over his province 

I as Leſdiguieres had over Dauphiny : his extravagancies 

# had put it out of his power to purchaſe a ſufficient 

3 number of dependents; and his taſte for pleaſures would 

not permit him to apply himſelf intirely to buſineſs: in 

| ſhort, before he could be the head of a party, a party 

3 muſt be formed ; which was not the caſe. 

d Gaſton flattered him with the title of avenger of the 

royal family. His party depended on conſiderable ſuc- 
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cours from the duke of Lorraine, Charles IV. whoſe 
ſiſter had been married to Gaſton ; but this duke was 
not able to defend himſelf againſt Louis XIII. who had 


* 


ſingle town ſtirred in his favour, upon his whole march, 
from the frontiers of Franche-Comtè to the provinces 
of the Loire, and as far as Languedoc. He was in 
hopes that the duke d' Epernon, who had formerly tra- 
verſed the whole kingdom to ſet the queen- mother at 
liberty, who had waged war and concluded a peace in 
her favour, would now declare for the ſame queen, and 
for one of her ſons, preſumptive heir to the crown, 
againſt a miniſter whoſe pride had often mortified the 
pride of that ſame duke. This great reſource alſo failed 
him. The duke d'Epernon had almoſt ruined himſelf 


that.ſhe had neglected him, after he had done her ſuck 
ſignal ſervice. He hated the cardinal more than any 
body living, but he hegan to be afraid of him. 

The prince of Conde, who had waged war againſt 
marſha] d'Ancre, was not, inclined to declare againſt 
Richelieu; but ſubmitting to the ſuperior genius of 
that miniſter, and eager to improve his private. fortune, 
he ſolicited the command of the troops beyond the 


* 


count de Soiſſons had as yet only an impotent averſion 
againſt the cardinal, but durſt not ſhew it. | 

Gaſton being thus abandoned, becauſe he was not 
ſtrong enough, croſſed the kingdom rather as a fugitive; 


was upon his march to give battle to a king. At length 
he arrived in Languedoc; where the duke of Montmo- 
rency had raiſed at his own expence, and by dint of 
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invaded part of his dominions. The court of Spain 
flattered Gaſton with the hopes of an army in the Ne- 

therlands, and towards Triers, with which he mige? 
march into France; but he could ſcarce aſſemble two 
or three thouſand German horſe, who, as he was not 
able to pay them, lived intirely upon plunder, As ſoon 
as he could ſhew himſelf in France with thoſe ſuccours, FR 
the whole kingdom was to join him; and yet not 


by ſuccouring the queen- mother: beſides, he complained 
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Loire, againſt his brother-in-law Montmorency. The 
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with a gang of foreign banditti, than as a prince who 


promiſes, 
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promi s, fix or ſeven thouſand men, which they called 
an arm Diviſſons, which ever mix in all parties, 


weakenogtagaii6ais forces, 23 ſoon en ailemb! His 
favoriie, the duke d' Elbeuf, would fain ſhare the com- 


mand with the duke of Montmorency, who had the 
whole merit of raiſing the troops, and was in his own 
g dvernment. 

pt. The affair of Caſtelnaudari began with reproaches 
betwixt Gaſton and Montmorency. This could hardly 
ape called a battle; it was a rencounter, a ſkirmiſh, in 
which the duke, in conjunction with a few lords of his 
party, attacked a ſmall detachment of the royal army, 
commanded by marſhal Schomberg. Whether it was 
through natural impetuoſity, or through vexation and 
deſpair, or, in ſhort, through exceſs of wine, a thing 


3 


2 at that time very common, the duke leaped over a wide 
1 ditch, followed only by five or ſix perſons. This was 
3 behaving like a knight-errant, but not as a general, 
3 Having made his way into the enemy's ranks, he was 
4 dangerouſly wounded, and taken within ſight of Gaſton 
= and of his little army, who made not the leaſt move- 
5 ment to aſſiſt him. . 5 

A Gaſton was not the only ſon of Henry IV. preſent at 
1 this engagement; the count de Moret, a baſtard of this 
Y monarch and of mademoiſelle de Beuil, ventured his 
. perſon more than the legitimate ſon; he would not for- 
1 ſake the duke of Montmorency, but was killed by his 
3 fide. Ir is this very count de Moret whom they after- 
3 wards brought to life, pretending that he lived a long 
1 time an hermit; an idle fable, interwoven with melan- 
3 choly events. | 

2 No ſooner was Montmorency taken priſoner, than 
3 Gaſton grew diſheartened, and the army which the duke 
5 had raiſed for him, was diſperſed. 

2 Then this prince was obliged to fubmit. The court 
A ſent Bullion, counſellor of ſtate, and comptroller- gene- 
2 ral of the finances, to him, with a promiſe of pardon 
A for Montmorency: yet the king did nor ſtipulate this 
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don in the treaty, or rather in the amneſty which he 
granted his brother, This is not acting nobly, to de- 
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ceive the unfortunate and the weak; but the cardinal 
was determined to humble the king's brother, and to 
deſtroy Montmorency. Gaſton went ſo far as to pro- 
miſe by an article of the treaty, that he would love 
« cardinal Richelieu.“ | 

The fatal exit of the marſhal duke of Montmorency 
is well known to all the world. His puniſhment was 


8 juſt, though that of the marſhal of Marillac was not: 
yet the execution of a nobleman of ſuch great expecta- 
n tions, who had gained ſo many victories, and whoſe 
8 ſignal bravery, generoſity, and other agreeable accom- 
2 pliſhments, had endeared him to all France, rendered 1 
'8 the cardinal more odious than the death of Marillac had 
d done. It is ſaid, that when they were carrying the duke 
E to priſon, they found a bracelet on his arm, with queen 
le Anne of Auſtria's picture; a particularity that has been 
as conſtantly believed at court, and is agreeable to the ſpirit 
l. of the times. Madame de Motteville, a confident of 
as that queen, acknowledges in her Memoirs, that the 
on duke of Montmorency had the ſame vanity as Buck- 
e- ingham, of being ſmitten with her charms: this was 


the galeantear of the Spaniards, ſomething like the Ita- 
lian ciciſbei, a remnant of ancient. chivalry ; but which 
was not likely to ſweeten the ſour temper of Louis XIII. 
Montmorency, before he died, bequeathed a famous Oc. 
picture of Caracci's to the cardinal. This was not the 30» 
ſpirit of the times, but an unnatural ſentiment, inſpired 1632 
at the approach of death, and conſidered by ſome as an 
act of Chriſtian heroiſm, by others as imbecility. 
The king's brother, finding that his return to France 
had brought his friend and defender to the ſcaffold; 
obliged to conſider it as a favour that he was only ba- 6 
niſned from court; in a word, afraid of being deprived Nov. 
of his liberty, quitted the kingdom once more, and re- 15, 
tired to Bruſſels to keep his mother company. 1632 
Under any other miniſtry, the flight of a queen, and 
of the preſumptive heir of the crown, into an enemy's 
country, the general diſcontent of the ſeveral orders of 
the kingdom, the reſentment of hundreds of families 
for the blood of their relations, all this together might 
Vol. IV. Gen, Hiſt. N have 
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have torn the kingdom in pieces; eſpecially as the ſtate 
of affairs in Europe was then greatly changed. Guſ- 
Nov. tavus-Adolphus, the ſcourge: of the houſe of Auſtria, 
85 was {lain in the midft of his victory at Lutzen, in the 
1032 neighbourhood of Leipſick ; and the emperor, having 
got rid of this enemy, might, in conjunction with 
Spain, be able to overpower France. But, by extra- 
ordinary good fortune, the Swedes maintained them- 
i ſelves in a foreign country, notwithſtanding the death 
* of their chief. Germany was as much a ſcene of con- 
fuſion and bloodſhed as before; and Spain was daily 
growing weaker. The cardinal's power muſt therefore 
cruſh every cabal: and yet there was not a day without 
ſome new faction or intrigue. The miniſter himſelf 
occaſioned them by private foibles, which inſenſibly in- 
termix even with the moſt important affairs, and, in 
ſpite of all the artifices to conceal them, do not fail to 
diſcloſe the mean condition of the great. | | 


It is pretended that the ducheſs of Chevreuſe, ſtill the 
poſſeſſed of beauty and wit ſufficient to inſpire the car- Ga 
. dinal-miniſter with a tender paſſion, had ſucceeded in of 
her attacks, and that ſne betrayed him to Chateauneuf cro 
the keeper of the ſeals. The commander de Jars, and be 
others, were admitted into the ſecret. Queen Anne, cla 
wife of Louis XIII. had no other comfort, under the i 
ofs of her influence at court, than in aſſiſting the anc 
ducheſs of Chevreuſe to expoſe the cardinal to ridicule, the 
fince it was not in her power to deſtroy him. The are 
ducheſs pretended to have a liking for the cardinal, and ( 
was forming intrigues in expectation of his death, which © of 
his bad ſtate of health foreboded to be near. An op- her 
probrious term, which this cabal made uſe of to diſ- cou 
tinguiſn the cardinal, was what offended him“ the moſt arc] 
ol any thing. | | e fore 
The keeper of the ſeals was ſent to priſon without any and 
form of proceſs,” becauſe no proceſs could be made. as t 
The commander de Jars, and others, being charged 1 
Queen Anne and the ducheſs uſed to call him, cu pourri, the 
rotten a—e, V. | thei 
with 
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with having privately correſponded with the king's bro”, 
ther and mother, were condemned by commiſſioners to 
be beheaded, The commander had his pardon granted 


him upon the ſcaffold, but the others were executed. 


Proſecutions were not only carried on againſt the 
king's ſubjects, who might chance to be accuſed of be- 


ing in Gaſton's intereſts; but even the duke of Lor- 


raine, Charles IV. was a ſufferer in the cauſe. Louis 


XIII. made himſelf maſter of Nancy his capital, which 1633 


he promiſed to reſtore, as ſoon as the duke delivered up 
his ſiſter Margaret of Lorraine, who had been privately 
married to Gaſton. This Marriage was a freſh ſource 
of diſputes and quarrels, both in church and ſtate; and 
thoſe diſputes might ſome time or other produce a 
great revolution. The point regarded the ſucceſſion to 
the crown; and ſince the queſtion about the Salic lawy 
"7 had there been a more important debate. 


The king infiſted that the marriage between his bro- 
thet and Margaret of Lorraine ſhould. be annulled. 
Gaſton had only a daughter by his firſt wife, the heireſs 
of Montpenſier. Now if the heir preſumptive of the 
crown perſiſted in hisfecond marriage, and a ſon ſhould 
be born of it, the king wanted to have this fon de- 
clared a baſtard, and incapable of reigning. ' « +» 

This was an abſolute violation of all religion, laws 
and cuſtoms ;(Bur as religion can only be inſtituted for 
the good of a ſtate, it is certain, that when its cuſtoms 


are hurtful or dangerous, they ought to be aboliſhed. 


Gaſton's marriage had been celebrated in the preſence 
of witneſſes, approved of by his wife's father, and by 
her whole family, conſummated, acknowledged in 
court by the parties, and ſolemnly confirmed by the 
archbiſhop of Mechlin, The court of Rome, and all 
foreign univerſities, looked upon the marriage as valid 


and indiffoluble; the univerſity of Louvain went ſo far 


as to declare it was not in the pope's power to annul it, 
being an indelible ſacrament, 


The welfare of the ſtate required that the princes of 


the blood ſhould not have the power of diſpoſing of 
their perſons, without the king's permiſſion ; the 7 
SD reaſon 
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reaſon might hereafter require, that the fruit of this 
marriage, now declared illegitimate, might be acknow- 
Jedged the legitimate king of France. But this danger 
was remote, the preſent intereſt was preſſing ; and there 
ſeemed to be a neceſſity for determining, in ſpite of the 
church, that ſuch a ſacrament as marriage ought to be 
annulled, unleſs it was authorized by the previous con- 
ſent of him who repreſents the father of the family. 

A royal edict did what neither Rome nor the general 
councils would have done; and the king went attended 
by the cardinal to ſee this edict regiſtered in the parlia- 


Sept. ment f Paris. The cardinal ſpoke in this bed of juſ- 
1634tice as prime miniſter and peer of France. One may 


form a judgment of the eloquence of the times, by two 
or three paſſages of the cardinal's ſpeech : he ſaid, 
© That to convert a ſoul was more than to create a 
« world; that the king durſt not touch the queen his 
© mother no more than the ark; and that there never 
« happen above two or three relapſes in acute diſor- 
ce ders, unleſs the nobler parts are diſeaſed.” Almoſt 
the whole ſpeech is in this ſtile; yet it was one of the 
beſt in thoſe days. The prevailing bad taſte did not 
diminiſh the miniſter's genius; for the ſpirit of govern- 
ment has been ever conſiſtent with corrupt eloquence 
and falſe wit. Gaſton's marriage was ſolemnly annulled; 
and the general aſſembly of the clergy in 1635, con- 
forming to the edict, declared all the marriages of the 
Princes of the blood null and void, unleſs they be con- 
trated with the king's conſent. Rome never approved 
of-this law of the ſtate and of the Gallican church. 

The royal family was now reduced to a very hard di- 
lemma. Should the preſumptive heir of the crown per- 
ſiſt in a marriage condemned in France, the iſſue of that 
marriage would be conſidered as baſtards in that king- 
dom, and muſt have recourſe to a civil war to inherit: 
were he to marry another wife, the iſſue of this ſecond 
marriage would be looked upon as baſtards at Rome, 
and muſt engage in a civil war againſt the children by 
the firſt venter. This perplexity was prevented by 
Gaſton's ſteadineſs; he never ſhewed any but upon this 


occaſion; 
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occaſion; and the king, after ſome years, conſented to 
acknowledge his ſiſter-in-law ; but the edict, which an- 
nuls the marriage of the princes of the blood without the 
king's conſent, ſtill continues in force. 

The obſtinacy of the cardinal in thus purſuing the 
king's}brother even into his moſt inmoſt receſſes, in de- 
priving him of his wife, in ſtripping the duke of Lor- 
raine, his brother-in-law, and in keeping the queen- mo- 
ther in exile and in poverty, rouſed at length the adhe- 
rents of thoſe princes; and they entered into a plot to 
aſſaſſinate him. Chanteloupe, a father of the oratory 
and chaplain to Mary de Medicis, was accuſed in court 
of having ſuborned ſome ruffians to commit the murder, 
one of whom was broken on the wheel at Metz. Such 
wicked deſigns were very rare: there had been more 
conſpiracies againſt the life of Henry IV: but even the 
moſt virulent enmities are productive of fewer barbari- 
ties than fanaticiſm. | | 

The cardinal was better guarded than Henry IV. and 
therefore had nothing to fear. He was victorious over 
all his enemies. The court of queen Mary and her ſon 
Gaſton, ſtill wandering and deſtitute, was moreover torn 
by diſſenſions, the conſequence of faction and miſery. 

Cardinal Richelieu had more potent enemies to com- 
bat. He was determined, notwithſtanding the inteſtine 
troubles that divided the kingdom, to extend the glory 
and influence of France abroad, and to execute the grand 
project of Henry IV. by making open war * the 
houſe of Auſtria in Germany, Italy, and Spain. This 
war rendered him neceſſary to a maſter who did not love 
him, and in whoſe favour he was very often in danger 
of being undermined. His glory was concerned in the 
undertaking; and it ſeemed to be the proper ſeaſon for 
overpowering the houſe of Auſtria in its decline. Pi- 
cardy and Champagne were as yet the limits of France, 
which might be extended while the Swedes were ſtill in 
the empire. The United Provinces were ready to attack. 
the king of Spain in Flanders, if France would but lend 
them aſſiſtance. Theſe were the only motives of the 
war againſt the emperor, which did not finiſh till the 

N treaty 


1636 ſhare the Netherlands with the Dutch, loſt his army, 
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treaty of Weſtphalia; and of that againſt the king of 


Spain, which laſted a long time afeer, till the Pyrencan . 

treaty. All the other motives were oll pretexts. | 5 

The court of France hitherto, under the name of ally 5 

to Sweden, and mediator in the empire, had endeavour- Ys 

Dec. ed to take advantage of the troubles of Germany. The : 
6, Swedes had loſt a great battle at Nordlingen; but this 

1635yery defeat proved advantageous to France, for it j 

rendered them dependent on this crown. The chancel- 0 

lor Oxenſtiern came to Compiegne to pay his court in A 

perſon tothe fortunate Cardinal, who from that time for- 8 

ward was arbiter of the affairs of Germany, which had 

been intirely in the hands of Oxenſtiern. At the ſame jy 

time he concluded a treaty with the States-General, to + 

' ſhare the Spaniſh Netherlands between them, reckoning of 

they would be an eaſy conqueſt. fe 

Louis XIII. ſent a herald to Bruſſels to declare war. T 

'This herald was to preſent a challenge to the cardinal-in- Fl 

fant, ſon of Philip III. and governor of the Netherlands. 4 

It is obſervable that this cardinal prince, according to 6 

the cuſtom of the times, had commanded armies in _ 


perſon, He was one of the generals that beat the 
Swedes at Nordlingen. This century beheld three car- ſal 
dinals, Richelieu, de la Valette, and Sourdis, armed 
with a cuiraſs, and marching at the head of their troops. 
All theſe cuſtoms have changed. The ſending of an herald 
to declare war, has never been practiſed ſince; princes are 
ſatisfied now with declaring war at home, without ſend- 
ing to notify it to the enemy. 

The cardinal likewiſe drew the dukes of Savoy and 
Parma into this alliance: he took particular care to 
make ſure of Bernard duke of Weimar, by granting him 
a yearly penſion of four millions of livres, and promiſ- 
ing him the landgraviate of Alſace. Not one event 
correſponded to the meaſures concerted. Alſace, which 
Weimar was to poſſeſs, fell long after into the hands of 
France; and Louis XIII. who in one campaign was to 


and was very near ſeeing all Picardy in the hands of the 
Spaniards. They had taken Corby; and count Galas, 
| the 
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the emperor's general, together with the duke of Lor- 
raine, were already in the neighbourhood of Dijon. . 
The arms of France were unſucceſsful at firſt on every 


ſide: ſo that ſhe was obliged to make great efforts, in 


order to refiſt thoſe whom ſhe thought to have ſubdued 
with eaſe, ib 2 * f 10% 
In ſhort,” the cardinal was ſoon upon the brink of be- 
ing ruined by that very war, in which he had engaged 
for his own and for his country's glory. The bad ſuc- 
ceſs of public affairs diminiſhed for a while his power at 
court. Gaſton, whoſe whole life had been a ſeries of © 
quarrels and reconciliations with the king his brother; 
returned to France; and the miniſter. was obliged to ins 
truſt him and the count of Soiffons with the command 
of the army, which retook Corby. - He then ſaw him 1636 
ſelf expoſed to the reſentment: of thoſe. two princes; 
This was the time, as we have already obſerved, of con- 
ſpiracies as well as duels. - The ſame perſons, who after- 
wards, in conjunction with cardinal de Retz, raiſed the 
firſt diſturbance in the minority of Louis XIV. and WhO 
were concerned in the affair of the Barricades, embraced 
even then every opportunity of exerciſing that ſpirit of 
ſaction which was inwardly devouring them. Gaſton 
and the count of Soiffons conſented to every thing that 
could be done t&-'deftroy the cardinal. A reſolution 
was taken to make away with him in the king's: apart 
ment; but the duke of Orleans, who never did any 
thing but by halves, being frightened at the thoughts 
of the attempt, neglected to give the ſignal which the 
conſpirators had agreed to. t to Dio n i 
The Imperialiſts were driven out of Burgundy, and 
the Spaniards out of Picardy: the duke of Weimar car- 
ried his point in Alſace, and made himſelf maſteriof 
very nigh all that landgraviate, which had been gua- 
ranteed to him by France. At length, after more ſu cc 
ceſſes than diſappointments, the ſame fortune which had 
ſaved the cardinal's life from ſo many conſpiracies; pre- 


5 


_- 


+ ſerved alſo his glory, which depended on ſucceſs. 


This love of glory made him covet the empire of 
letters and wit, even at the very criſis we have been ſpeak- 
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ing of, and amidſt the plots that were continually brood- 
1637 ing againſt his perſon. At this ſame period he erected the 
French academy, and exhibited in his palace a few the- 
atrical pieces, in which he had ſome hand himſelf. He 
reſumed his haughty air as ſoon as the danger was over, 
For it was at this ſame time, that he fomented the 
diſturbances in England, when he wrote to the count 
d' Eſtrades, this little note, the forerunner of Charles Iſt's 
misfortunes ; ** The king of England ſhall ſee, before a 
cc year is at an end, that he muſt not deſpiſe me,” 
1638 When the prince of Conde was obliged to raiſe the 
fiege of Fontarabia, where his army was defeated, and 
the duke de la Valette was accuſed of having neglected 
to aſſiſt him, the cardinal ordered Valette, who had fled 
the kingdom, to be tried by commiſſioners, where the 
king himſelf preſided in perſon. This was the ancient 
uſage of trial by peerage, when the kings were conſi- 
dered only as heads of the peers; but under a govern- 
ment purely monarchical, the preſence and vote of the 
' ſovereign muſt have too great an influence on the opi- 
nion of the judges. 
This war, of the cardinal's ſtirring up, did not ſuc- 
ceed to his wiſhes, till the duke of Weimar gained at 
1638 length a complete victory, making four of the Imperial 
eneral's priſoners, and ſettled himſelf in Friburg and 
Bricac ; and till the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of 
Auſtria was ſtripped of Portugal by the only conſpiracy 
in thoſe days that proved ſucceſsful, and at length was 
diſpoſſeſſed alſo of Catalonia by an open rebellion to- 
wards the end of 1640. But before fortune had thus 
| diſpoſed of all theſe extraordinary events in favour of 
France, the kingdom was in danger of being ruined. 
The troops began to be ill paid; and. Grotius, the 
Swediſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſays, that the revenue 
1636was ill adminiſtered. He had reaſon to ſay ſo ; for the 
cardinal had been obliged, ſome time after the battle 
| of Corby, to create four and twenty new counſellors of 
parliament, and one prefident. It is very certain there 
| was no want of judges; and it was a ſhame to make 
| new ones merely to get a little money by the wm of 
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their employments. The parliament complained of this 
ſtep. All the anſwer the cardinal made, was to im- 
priſon five magiſtrates who had ſpoken to him like free- 
born ſubjects. Whoever oppoſed his will, either at 
court, or in parliament, or in the army, was ſure to be 
diſgraced, exiled, or impriſoned, __ 

It is a circumſtance, not very worthy of attention, 
that there ſhould be only twenty perſons found to pur- 
chaſe theſe judges ſeats: but what will ſerve to ſnew ui 
the ſpirit of mankind, and eſpecially of Frenchmen, is, 
that the new created members were a long time deſpiſed 
and hated by the whole body; that in the war of the 
league, they were obliged to pay fifteen thouſand livres 
each, to obtain the good graces of their brethren, by 
contributions to a war againſt the government. This, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter, got them the name of the 
9uinze-vingt, or the twenty fifteens. It is likewiſe ob- 
ſervable, that when an attempt was made lately to lay 
aide theſe uſeleſs members, the parliament, who had 
cried out againſt their being firſt introduced, as mere 
; ſupernumeraries, exclaimed as loudly againſt their being 
ſuppreſſed. Thus are the ſame things well or ill re- 
ceived, according to the ſpirit of the times, and the 
remedy is frequently as much complained of as the diſ- 
caſe. | 7 

Louis XIII. had ever occaſion for a favourite, to di- 
vert his melancholy, or to liſten to his complaints, 
This poſt was filled by the duke of St. Simon; who, 
happening not to carry himſelf well with the cardinal, 
was removed from court, and baniſhed to Blayes. | 

The king ſometimes took a liking to the ladies. He 
was fond of Mademoiſelle de la Fayette, maid of ho- 
nour to the queen-conſort ; as far as a weak man, diſs 
turbed with ſcruples, and not over voluptuous, can be 
fond. The Jeſuit Cauſſin, the kifg's confeſſor, favoured 
this connexion, which might contribute to the queen- 
mother's recall. While Mademoiſelle de la Fayette 
permitted the king to make love to her, ſhe was in the 
Intereſt of the two queens againſt the cardinal: but the 
miniſter got the better both of the miſtreſs and of the 

Vol. IV. Gen, Hiſt, O conſeſſor, 
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confeſſor, as before he had got the better of the two 
queens. Mademoiſelle was frightened out of her wits, 
and obliged to throw herſelf into a convent; and ſoon 
after father Cauſſin was ſeized, and baniſhed into lower 
Britanny. + "= | 

+ This ſame Jeſuit adviſed Louis XIII. to put the king- 
dom under the protection of the Virgin Mary, in order 
to ſanctify the king's amours with Mademoiſelle de la 


Fayette, which was looked upon only as a union of 
minds in which the ſenſes had but very little ſhare. The 


Jeſuit's advice was followed, and cardinal Richelieu put 
this project in practice the following year, while Cauſſin 
celebrated, in wretched doggrel, at Quimpercorentin, 
the particular regard the Holy Virgin had for the king- 
dom of France. The houſe of Auſtria happened to 
have the Virgin for its patroneſs likewiſe; ſo that our 
holy lady muſt have been extremely put to it, which of 
them to have ſerved, had it not been that the Swedes- 
and the duke of Weimar were proteſtants. 15 
Chriſtina, ducheſs of Savoy, daughter of Henry IV. 
widow of Louis Amadeus, and regent of Savoy, had 
alſo a Jeſuit for her confeſſor, who was caballing at that 
court, and prepoſſeſſing his penitent againſt cardinal 
Richelieu. This miniſter, preferring his own revenge 
and the intereſt of the ſtate to the law of nations, did 
not heſitate a ſingle moment about ſeizing the perſon of 
the Jeſuit'in the ducheſs's dominions. (Oblere, that 
you will never meet with any great troubles in hiſtory, 
nor any court intrigues, without the confeſſors of kings 
having an hand in them, which often ends in their own 
diſgrace, For inſtance, a prince has the weakneſs to 
conſult his confeſſor in ſtate affairs, (and by the bye, 
this 1s one of the greateſt inconveniencies attending 
auricular confeſſion.) The confeſſor who is almoſt al- 
ways of ſome one party, endeavours to make his royal 
penitent conſider the views of his party as the will of 
God. The miniſter ſoon comes to a knowledge of theſe 
artifices ; upon which the confeſſor is \diſgraced, and 
another is taken in his place, who practiſes the very 
ſame, J | \ | 
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Cabals and intrigues ſtill continued at court. The 
queen, Anne of Spain, whom we commonly call Anne 
of Auſtria, was treated as a criminal, only for writing 
to the ducheſs of Chevreuſe, the cardinal's enemy, and 
a fugitive, Her papers were ſeized, and ſhe underwent - 
an interrogatory before the chancellor Seguier. 5 

All theſe paſſages, drawn into one view, form: the 
picture of this adminiſtration. It ſeemed as if the ſame 
man was deſtined to domineer over the whole famil 
of Henry IV. to perſecute his widow abroad, to abuſe 
his ſon Gaſton at home, to raiſe factions againſt his 
daughter the queen of England, to lord it over the 
ducheſs of Savoy his other daughter, to ſtrike a terror 
into his wife; and, in a word, to humble Louis XIII. 
by rendering him powerful, and to ill treat his wife, the 
reigning queen. | . g 

Thus the whole time of his adminiſtration - was 
ſpent in making himſelf odious, and in taking his re- 
venge; whilſt almoſt every year was productive of re- \ 
bellions and executions. The revolt of the count of 
Soiſſons proved the moſt dangerous: it was ſupported 
by the duke of Bouillon, the marſhal's ſon, who enter- 
tained him at Sedan; by the duke of. Guiſe, grandſon 
of him who was called the Scarred, and who, with the 
courage of his anceſtors, was willing to revive their re- 
putation; and. laſt of all by the king of Spain, who 
ſupplied them with money, and with troops from the 
Netherlands. This was not a raſh attempt like thoſe of 
Gaſton, 

The count of Soiſſons and the duke of Bouillon had 
a good army, and knew how to command it: for their 
oreater ſecurity, while this army advanced, it was agreed 
to aſſaſſinate the cardinal, and to raiſe an inſurrection 
in Paris. The cardinal of Retz, then very young, 
ſerved his political noviciate in this conſpiracy. - The 
battle of Marfee, which the count of Soiſſons gained in 1641 
heſe the neighbourhood of Sedan over the king's troops, 
and could not fail to encourage the conſpirators. But the 
very cardinal eſcaped from this danger likewiſe, by the death 


bats, of chat prince, who 9 in we engagement. 2 
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This was the only time he had it not in his power to 
iſh, He knew nothing of the conſpiracy againſt 
is life; and the rebel army was victorious, He was 
obliged to enter ,into a negotiation with the duke of 
Bouillon, who was in poſſeſſion of Sedan. The duke 
of Guiſe alone, the ſame who afterwards made himſelf 
maſter of Naples, was out-lawed by the parliament of 
The duke of Bouillon, being taken into favour at 
court, and in appearance reconciled to the cardinal, re- 
newed- his oath of allegiance, at the ſame time that he 
. was contriving a freſh conſpiracy, As all who came 
near the king hated the miniſter, and as, the king had 
ever occaſion for a favourite, Richelieu himſelf recom- 
mended young d'Esfidt Cinqꝗ-Mars to him, that he might 
have a creature of his own near his majeſty's perſon. 
This youth, having been ſoon preferred to the poſt gf 
maſter of the horſe, would fain be a member of the 
council; but the cardinal oppoſing it, Cinq-Mars be- 
came his implacable enemy. What emboldened him 
moſt to enter into a conſpiracy, was the king himſelf, 
Frequently diſſatisfied with his miniſter, with his pride, 
his flate, and even his merit, he uſed to confide his 
chagrins to his favourite, whom he ſtiled his dear friend; 
and on theſe occafions he was too apt to ſpeak of Ri- 
chelieu with ſuch acrimony, as encouraged Cinq-Mars 
more than once to propoſe aſſaſſinating him: which is 
2 by a letter from Louis XIII. to the chancellor 
eguier, But this very prince took afterwards ſuch a 
diſlike to his favourite, that he oftentimes baniſhed him 
from his preſence; ſo that Cinq-Mars. ſoon began to 
have an equal averſion both to Louis XIII. and ta Ri- 
chelieu. He had already eſtabliſned a correſpondence 
with the count of Soiſſons, which he continued with 
the duke of Bouillon; when the king's brother, who 
ſince his repeated miſcarriages, had lived upon his eſtate 
at Blais, tired at length of an indolent life, and ſoli- 
cited by his confidents, thought proper to join in the 
conſpiracy. The baſis of every plot was the death of 
the miniſter, a project often formed, but never executed. 
. 3 Louis 
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" - Louis XIII. and cardinal Richelieu, both labouring 1642 


under a diſorder more dangerous than theſe conſpira- 
cies, and which ſoon laid them in their graves, were 
upon their march to Rouſſillon, with an intent to wreſt 
this province intirely from the houſe of Auſtria, The 


duke of Bouillon, who ſhould not have been intruſted 
with an army juſt after he had been fighting againſt 
the king, had the command neyertheleſs of a body of £ 


troops in Piedmont againſt the Spaniards; and at this 
very time he was plotting with Cinq-Mars and the 


king's brother. The conſpirators were concluding a 
treaty with the duke d'Olivarez, to introduce a Spaniſh - 


army into France, and to throw every thing into con- 
fuſion, under a. regency which was thought: to be at 


hand, and of which every body expected to make his, 


advantage. Cinq-Mars was at that time with the king 
at Narbonne, .and was more in his good graces than 


ever; while Richelieu lay ſick at Taraſcon, deprived 


of the royal favour, with this advantage only left, that 
his ſervice was neceſſary to his majeſty, 


The cardinal's good fortune would have it, that this 1642 


plot was likewiſe diſcovered, and a copy of the treaty 
fell into his hands. It coſt Cinq-Mars his life. It is 
an anecdote tranſmitted down by the courtiers of that 
time, that the king, who uſed to call the maſter of the 
horſe, © Dear friend,” took his watch out of his 


pocket at the time appointed for the execution, ſaying, 
I believe dear friend at preſent cuts but a ſad 


”” 


figure.“ The duke of Bouillon was put under arreſt 
in the midſt of his army at Caſal. He ſaved his life, 
becauſe the government wanted the principality of 
Sedan more than his blood. He who had twice be- 
trayed the ſtate, preſerved his princely dignity, and in 
exchange for Sedan, had lands given him, that pro- 
duced him a better revenue. M. de Thou, who could 
be charged only with being privy to the conſpiracy, 
which he had diſapproved of, was condemned to death 
for not diſcloſing it. In vain did he repreſent that it 
was not in his power to prove his depoſition, and that 
if he had accuſed the king's brother of On, 

Without 
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without juridical proofs, he ſhould have been much 
more deſerving of death. So clear a juſtification was 
not admitted by the cardinal his perſonal enemy. The 
judges condemned him, in conſequence of a law of 
Louis XI. whoſe: very name is a ſufficient proof of its 
cruelty. The queen herſelf had been in the ſecret ; 
but as ſhe was not accuſed, her majeſty eſcaped the 
mortification ſhe muſt have otherwiſe undergone. As 
for Gaſton duke of Orleans, he informed againſt his 
accomplices according to cuſtom, made an humble 


' ſubmiſſion, conſented to ſtay at Blois without guards or 
| honours 3 while it vas ever his fate to bring his friends 


either to a priſon or to the ſcaffold. 

The cardinal, indulging his revenge under the ſanc- 
tion of juſtice, acted on this occafion with the utmoſt 
arrogance and ſeverity, The maſter of the horſe was 
dragged after his train from Taraſcon to Lyons upon 
the Rhone, on board a veſſel faſtened to the cardinal's, 
who, though ſtruck himſelf with death, was leading a 
man in triumph, as it were, to the place of execution. 


From thence the cardinal proceeded to Paris, carried 


by his guards on their ſhoulders, in a furniſhed apart- 
ment, in which two men might ſtand by his bedſide: 
the guards were frequently relieved upon their march; 
and the town walls, wherever he came, were broke 


Dec. down to give him more convenient admittance. In 
4, this equipage he went to breathe his laſt, at Paris at 
1642 fifty-eight years of age, leaving the king pleaſed to 


loſe him, and embarraſſed at being his own maſter. 
This miniſter is ſaid to have reigned after his deceaſe, 
becauſe ſome vacant places, which he had nominated 
to, were filled up : but the warrants were ſigned before 
he died. A proof, beyond all eontradiction, that he 
reigned too long, and that his government had expired, 
was, / that all thoſe whom he had impriſoned 1n the 
Baſtille, were ſet at liberty, as victims untied, and no 
longer to be facrificed to his vindictive diſpoſition. 
He bequeathed three millions of livres to the — of 
our preſent money, at fifty livres the mark, a ſum which 
he had always kept in reſerve. The expence of his 
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houſhold, ſince he had been prime miniſter, ' amounted 
to a thouſand crowns a day. His palace was remark- 
able for magnificence; and the king's for ſimplicity, 
When he waited upon his ſovereign, his guards went 
up to the very door of the apartment. In all places 
he took precedency of the princes of the blood: in 
ſhort, he wanted nothing but the crown. Even when 
he was in a dying condition, he flattered himſelf he 
ſhould outlive the king, and was concerting meaſures 
to render himſelf regent. The widow of Henry IV. was May 
gone five months before him; and he was followed 13, 
five months after by Louis XIII. | 1643 
It is difficult to ſay which of the three was the moſt july 
unhappy. The queen-mother had lived long an exile, 3, 
and died a beggar at Cologne. The ſon, maſter of a164r 
fine kingdom, neither taſted the pleaſures, if there be 
any, of grandeur, nor thoſe of humanity ; ever ſubject 
to the yoke of his miniſter, though deſirous to ſhake 
it off; infirm, melancholy, gloomy; inſupportable to 
himſelf, not having ſo much as a ſervant that loved 
him, miſtruſting his wife, hated by his brother, for- 
ſaken by his miſtreſſes without knowing what love is, 
betrayed by his favourites, abandoned on the throne 
almoſt alone in the midſt of a court who were impa- \ 
tiently waiting for his death, who were inceſſantly fore- 
telling it, and who confidered him as incapable of raiſ- 
ing an heir to the crown: ſo that the life of the 
meaneſt citizen, who lived quietly in his family, was 
far preferable to his. Kent 
Cardinal Richelieu was perhaps the moſt miſerable of 
the three, becauſe the moſt deteſted; and, though in a 
very bad ſtate of health, he was obliged to bear an 
Wr burden, his hands all the time imbrued in 
ood. g — 
At this very period of plots and executions, the 
kingdom flouriſned; and, notwithſtanding ſo many 
ublic afflictions, the age of the polite arts began to dawn. 
uis XIII. did not contribute in the leaſt, but the 
cardinal contributed greatly, to this change. Philo- 
P ' | 9 ſophy, 
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ſophy, it is true, could not ſhake off its ſcholaſtic ruſt: 
but Corneille's Cid, which was written in 1636, may 
be ſaid to have begun the age diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Louis XIV. Pouſſin equalled Raphael in ſome 
branches of painting. Sculpture was ſoon brought to 

rfection by Girardon : of this the mauſoleum of 
cardinal Richelieu is a laſting proof. The French be- 
gan to diftinguiſh themſelves for the graces and orna- 
ments of the mind. This was properly the dawn of 
good taſte. . a 

The nation was not yet what it afterwards became; 
nor was trade properly encouraged, nor the general 
police eſtabliſhed. The internal order of the kingdom 
was ſtill to be ſettled. There were no fine towns except 
Paris, which ſtill wanted a great many neceſſaries, as 
may be ſeen in the Age of Louis XIV. Their manner of 
living was as different from ours, as their mode of 
dreſs. Were we to fee the people of thoſe days, we 
ſhould hardly think they were the preceding generation. 
The - buſkins, the doublet, the cloak, the large ruff, 
the whiſkers, and the ſharp pointed beard, made as 
great a difference between them and us, as their paſ- 
fion for plotting, their madneſs for duelling, their ca- 
rouſing in public houfes, and their general ignorance, 
notwithſtanding their natural good ſenſe. ” ' 
The nation was not as rich as it has been ſince, in 
ſpecie, and in plate: and indeed the miniſtry, who 
raiſed all they could upon the people, had ſcarce- more 
than the moiety of the revenue of Louis XIV. They 
were ſtill inferior to us in induſtry, The coarſe fabrics 
of cloth at Roven and Elbeuf, were the fineſt we: had 
in France. There was no tapeſtry, no cryſtal, no ma- 
nufactures of glaſs. Watchmaking was in an imper- 
fect ſtate, for it conſiſted only in putting a ſtring to the 
fuſee of a watch; and pendulums were not yet invented. 
The trade to the ſtaples of the Levant was ten times 
leſs than what it is at preſent; that of America was 
confined to the furs of Canada; not a fingle ſhip was 
fent to the Eaſt-Indies, while the Dutch were * 
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of kingdoms in that part of the world, and the Engliſh 
of conſiderable ſettlements. —- 

Hence the, nation was poſſeſſed of leſs money than it 
has bad ſince; and the government borrowed at higher 
intereſt: the leaſt it gave in the way of annuities, was 
ſeven and a half per cent. at the death of cardinal Ri- 
chelieu. From thence we. may derive an invincible 
proof, among many others, that the Teſtamext attributed 


to that miniſter was not written by him. The ignorant 


and abſurd blunderer, who aſſumed his name, ſays in 
the firſt chapter of the ſecond part, that the enjoyment 
of thoſe annuities produceth the entire reimburſement 


of the capital in ſeven years and a half: he has miſ- 


taken the ſeventh denier, for ſeyen and a. half per cent, 
and he did not ſee that the reimburſement of a capital, 
in ſeven years and a half, does not produce ſeven and 
a half per annum, but very near fourteen, This whole 
chapter ſhews the author to be as little acquainted with 
the firſt elements of arithmetic, as with thoſe of poli- 
tics. I have entered into this detail, only to ſhew how 
greatly mankind are unpoſed upon by names: ſo long 
as this myſterious performance paſſed for cardinal 
Richelieu's, it was extolled to the ſkies as a maſter- 
piece : but when it came to be obſerved how full it-is 
of errors in chronology and topography, falſe compu- 
tations, and the moſt abſurd and ignorant aſlſertivns, 
ſuch as, for inſtance, that France had a greater number 
of ports in the Mediterranean than Spain ; in a word 
when it was perceived, that in all this pretended poli- 
tical teſtament of cardinal Richelieu, there was not the 
leaſt mention made, of the manner in which it was pro- 
per to carry on the war, in which the French monarchy 
was engaged at that time; this famous work became 
as much deſpiſed as it was before admired, 
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* en . CLXXVII. Platlagy jig 
Of 'the Government and Manners of Spain, from Philip Il. 

+: to Charles II. te. 

NN 3 


| E find that after the death of Philip II. the 
, Spaniſh monarchs ſtrengthened. their authority 
at home, while they inſenfibly loſt their weight and 
influence in the reſt of Europe. This decline may be 
dated fo early as the firſt years of the reign of Philip III, 
the weakneſs of whoſe diſpoſition was viſible in every 
part of his government; It was difficult indeed to have 
a watchful eye over America, and over ſuch vaſt poſ- 
ſeſhons- in Aſia, Africa, Italy and the Low Countries: 
but his father had overcome theſe difficulties; and 
furely no taſk could be too arduous for a monarch 
poſſeſſed of the treaſures of Mexico, Peru, Braſil and 
the Eaſt-Indies. But ſo great was the neglect and 
corruption in the adminiſtration of the revenue, under 
his reign, that during the war which ſtill continued 
Vith the United Provinces, the Spaniſh government had 
not money to pay their troops ; for which reaſon they 
mutinied, and three thouſand of them deſerted to prince 
1604 Maurice. Thus a ſimple ſtadtholder acting with ceco- 
nomy, paid his forces much better than the ſovereign 
of ſo many kingdoms. Philip III. might have covered 
the ſea with ſhips ; and yet the petty provinces of 
1606 Holland and Zealand had greater fleets than he: they 
ſtripped him of the chief of the Molucca iſlands, and 
eſpecially of Amboyna, which produces the moſt coſtly 
ſpices, and of which they have ever ſince continued in 
poſſeſſion. In a word, thoſe ſeven little provinces 
baffled the land forces of that vaſt monarchy ; and 
were far more powerful by ſea. 
Philip III. though at peace with France, and with 
England, and having no war but with this infane repub- 
1609 lic, way obliged to conclude a truce for twelve years, 
to leave her in poſſeſſion of whatever ſhe had acquired, 
to promiſe her a free trade to the Eaſt Indies, in fine, 
to 
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to reſtore the houſe of Naſſau to its eſtates ſituated with- 
in the dominions of the Spaniſh monarchy. Henry IV. 
had the glory of concluding; this treaty by means of 
his ambaſſadors. It is generally the weakeſt ſide that 
deſjres a truce ; here POR Maurice was againſt it. 
There was more difficulty in making him agree to this 
treaty, than the king of 2 | | 
The expulſion of the | 
prejudice to the Spaniſh monarchy, Philip III. could 
not ſubdue a handful of Dutchmen; yet unfortunately 
he was able. to drive {ix or ſeven, hundred thouſand Moors 
out of his dominions. Thoſe remains of the ancient . 
conquerors of Spain were moſtly diſarmed: being em- 
ployed in commerce and agriculture, they were leſs for- 
midable than the, proteſtants in France, and far from 
uſeful, becauſe they were induſtrious in a country of 
indolence. Though obliged to pretend to Chriſtianity, 
they were continually perſecuted by the Inquiſition : 
this perſecution. occaſioned ſome inſurrections, but 
of no conſequence, and ſuch as were ſoon quelled. 


oors was infinitely of greater 1609 


Henry IV. wanted to take theſe people under his 1609 


protection: but his correſpondence | with them was 
diſcovered by the treachery of a clerk in the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office; an accident which haſtened their expul- 
ſion. The court had already: determined to get rid of 
them. In vain did they propoſe to pay two millions of 
ducats for their liberty of breathing Spaniſh air; the 
council was inflexible: twenty — of the proſcrib- 
ed took ſhelter in the mountains, but having no arms, 
they were ſoon obliged to ſubmit. Two whole years 
were ſpent in tranſporting the natives of Spain, and in 
depopulating the ſtate. Thus did Philip deprive him- 
ſelf of the moſt induſtrious part of his ſubjects, inſtead 
of imitating the Turks, who keep the Greeks in ſubjec- 
tion, without forcing them to Ipok out for diſtant ſet- 
tlements. 308 | 
The greateſt part of thoſe Spanjſh Moors took ſhelter 
in Africa their antient country; ſame went into France 
under the regency of Mary de Medicis; thoſe who 
would not renounce their religion, took ſhipping in 
France for Tunis; a few a that made mon" 
3 0 
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of Chriſtianity, ſettled in Provence, and Languedoc; 


ſome went as far as Paris, where there are ſtill ſeveral of 


their deſcendants. At length thoſe fugitives incorpo- 


"rated with a nation, that has profited by the miſtake of 


Spain, though ſhe afterwards imitated this example in 
the expulſion of the Proteſtants. Thus it is that all 
nations are mingled, and abſorbed one within the other, 
ſometimes by perſecutions, and at other times by con- 
—_— pf | 

This great emigration, together with that of the co- 


lonies which avarice had tranſplanted to the new world, 
inſenſibly exhauſted Spain of inhabitants; ſo that in a 


ſhort time it was nothing more than a vaſt body with- 
out ſubſtance, Superſtition, that diſtemper of impotent 
minds, proved a further diſgrace to the reign of Philip 


III; while his court was only a chaos of intrigues, 


like that of Louis XIII. Neither of thoſe princes could 
live without favourites, nor reign without prime miniſ- 
ters. The duke of Lerma, who was afterwards caftli- 
nal, governed the king and kingdom a long time: but 


the confuſion, in which every ng was involved, 
drove him from his place. He was ſucceeded by his 


fon; but without any advantage to Spain. 

Under Philip IV. ſan of Philip III. the diſorder in- 
creaſed, His favourite the count-duke d'Olivarez made 
him take the title of Great at his ſucceſſion to the 
crown : had he deſerved it, he would not have had a 
prime miniſter, Europe and his ſubjects refuſed to 
give him this title; but after he had loſt Rouſſillon by 
the. weakneſs of his arms, Portugal by neglect, and 
Catalonia by abuſe of power, the public voice gave 
him for his device a ditch with theſe words, the more 
« you dig out of it, the greater it is. 

This fine kingdom was at that time impotent abroad, 
and miſerable at home. The Spaniards were ſtrangers 
to all ſort of police, The inland trade was ruined by 
the duties, which were continued to be raiſed, from 
one province to another. Each of thoſe provinces hav- 
ing been formerly a petty kingdom, the ancient cuſ- 
toms ſtill ſubſiſted; and what had been heretofore a 

| , * nceceſſary 
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Cc; neceſſary law, was now become a heavy abuſe.” They 

of knew not how to mould all thoſe different parts of the 
o- kingdom, into a regular whole. The ſame abuſe 
of had been introduced into France; but in Spain they _ 

In carried it to fuch exceſs, that no body was permitted to 

all tranſport money into a different province. The inha- 

er, bitants of that happy climate were ſtrangers to induſtry; 
n- ſo that they ſeldom improved the bleſſings of nature: 

: neither the raw ſilk of Valentia, nor the Medi wood: 


of Andaluſia and Caſtile, were worked up by Spaniſh 
hands: fine linen was a luxury very little knovdn: the 
Flemiſh manufactures, one of the eſtabliſhments of the 
houſe of Burgundy, ſupplied Madrid with all the mag- 
nificence known in thoſe days: gold and filver ſtuffs 
were prohibited throughout the kingdom; as if it had 
been a petty ＋ that was afraid of being impover- 
iſhed. Upon the whole, notwithſtanding the mines of 
the new world, Spain was ſo exhauſted, that the miniſ- 
try under Philip IV. found themſelves reduced” to the 
neceſſity of making money of copper, on which they 
ſet almoſt as high a value as on filver : and the ſovereign -. 
of Mexico and Peru was obliged to coin falſe money in 
order to defray the expences of the ſtate. They did not 
dare, if we may believe the judicious Gourville, to lay 
perſonal taxes, becauſe the citizens, and the country 
people, having hardly any moveables, could never be 
forced to pay. Never was that ſaying of Charles V. 
found fo true: * In France there is plenty of every 
e thing, in Spain every thing is wanting“? 
The reign of Philip IV. was one continued ſeries of 
miſcarriages and defeats: and the count-duke d'Ohva- 
rez proved as unſucceſsful in his adminiſtration, as car- 


dinal Richelieu had been fortunate in his. | 
ad, The Dutch at the expiration of the twelve years truce, 
ers renewed the war, and took Braſil, where they ſtill keep 1625 
by poſſeſſion of Surinam: they likewiſe made themſelves: 
"mM maſters of Maeſtricht, which has alſo continued in their 
W- hands. Philip's troops were driven out of the Valteline: 
uſ- and Piedmont by the French, without any declaration 
FX of war; and when war was declared in 1635, W 
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of Spain proved unſucceſsful on all ſides. The province 
1639of Artois was invaded. Catalonia jealous, of her privi- 
1640 leges, which were trampled upon, reyolted and threw 
1641 herſelf into the arms of France, Portugal ſhook off the 
yoke; and a conſpiracy, well planned and well executed, 
placed the houſe of Braganza on the throne. The 
prime miniſter Olivarez had the martification of contri. 
© buting to this great revolution, by ſending money to 
the duke of Braganza, to preyent any excuſe that prince 
might make for not repairing. to Madrid. This very 
money ſerved to reward the conſpirators. a 


. 


- . - Ls 


The revolution was no way difficult. Olivarez had had 
the imprudence to withdraw the Spaniſh, garriſon from 
Liſbon. There were but few troops to guard the king- 
dom. The people were enraged at ſome new tax; and 
in ſhort the prime miniſter, , thinking to deceive the 
duke of Braganza, had given him the command of the 
army. The ducheſs of Mantua, vice- queen of Portu- 
gal, was expelled, and nobody undertook to ſupport 
Dec. her. A Spaniſh ſecretary of ſtate, and one of his clerks, 
11, yere the only victims offered up to the public vengeance, 
1640 All the towns throughout Portugal followed the exam- 
ple of Liſbon almoſt the ſame day. John of Braganza 
was every where proclaimed king without the leaſt 
diſturbance: never did ſon {ſucceed more peaceably ta 
his father. Veſſels were diſpatched from Liſhon to the 
ſeyeral towns in Aſia and Afica, (and to the iſlands be- 
longing to the crown of Portugal: not one of them he- 
fitated to drive away their Spaniſh governors. The re- 
maining part of Braſil, namely, whatever had not been 
wreſted from the Spaniards by the Dutch, returning to 
the Portygueſe: and at length the Dutch, entering inta 
an alliance with the new king don John of Braganza, 
reſtored the other part to the crown of Portugal. 
The Azores, Maſambique, Goa, Macao, were ani - 
mated with the ſame ſpirit as Liſbon. - One would 
have ĩmagined that the plan of this conſpiracy had been 
laid in each of thoſe places. Upon the whole it plainly 
appeared that a foreign adminiſtration is ever cken 
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and that the Spaniſh miniſtry had taken but little care 
to preſerve their extenſive dominions. © 
heſe tranſactions afforded an inftance of the flatter; 
paid to kings in, their misfortunes, and of the diſovite 
with which they are informed of unproſperous events. 
The manner in which Olivarez diſeloſed the lofs of 
Portugal to Philip IV. is well-known. © am come, 
te ſaid he to bring your majeſty good news: you have 
« gained the duke of Braganza's whole fortune; he has 
ce taken it into his head to be proclaimed king; and 
« of courſe, his eſtates are confiſcated to the crown.“ 
The confiſcation, however, did not take place: Por- 
tugal roſe to be a very conſiderable kingdom, eſpecially 
as ſoon as the riches of Brafil began to procure her a 
commerce, which would have been adyantageous, if a 
love of labour could have been able to animate the in- 
duſtry of the Portugueſe. ; 8 | 
The count-duke d'Olivarez, who had been ſo long 
maſter of the Spaniſh monarchy, and the rival of car- 
dinal Richelieu, was at length diſgraced for being un- 
ſucceſsful. Thefe mifiiſters had long reigned like kings, 
one in France, the other in Spain; both had the enmity 


of the royal n, of the grandees, and the people; they 


were very different in their characters, in their virtues, and 
in their vices; the count-duke being as reſerved, tran- 
quil and mild, as the cardinal was lively, arrogant and 
cruel, What kept Richelieu in the miniſtry, and al- 
moſt generally gave him the aſcendant over Olivarez, 
was his activity. The Spaniſh miniſter loſt every thing 
by his indolence: he died the death of diſcarded mini- 
ſters, who are ſaid to pine away with chagrin, occa- 
ſioned not only by ſolitude after the buſy ſcenes of life, 
but by a conſciouſneſs of having incurred the popular 


hatred, without a capacity of taking their revenge. 


Cardinal Richelieu had ſhortened his days in another 
manner, by the anxiety which devoured him even in 

the height of his power. 1 
After all the loſſes that the Spaniſh branch of the 
houſe of Auſtria had ſuſtained, ſtill it had more domi- 
nions left, than Spain is poſſeſſed of at preſent. The 
| Milaneſe 
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Milaneſe, Flanders, Naples and Sicily, belonged to 
that monarchy ; and notwithſtanding the weakneſs of 
its government, it gave a great deal of trouble to 
France, till the Pyrenean treaty. | 

Spain has ſuffered ſo great a depopulation, that don 
Uſtario, a celebrated ſtateſman who wrote in 1723, 
for the good of his country, reckons the number of 
inhabitants at that time, not to amount to mote than 
ſeven millions, which is ſomewhat leſs than two-fifths 
of what there are in France; and while he laments the 
great decreaſe of uſeful ſubjects, he at the ſame time 
complains, that the number of monks in the kingdom 
55 almoſt always continued the ſame. He alſo con- 
eſſes that the revenues of the kings of Spain, though 
maſters of the mines of Mexico and Peru, did not 
amount, to eighty millions of livres* of the preſent 
money. | 3 

The Spaniards, from the time of Philip II. to Philip 
IV. diſtinguiſhed themſelves as men of genius. Their 
theatre, though imperfect, was preferable to that of 
other countries, and ſerved as a model to the Engliſh : 
even when tragedy began afterwards to appear in France 
with ſome dignity, it was greatly indebted to the Spaniſh 
ſtage. Hiſtory, agreeable romances, ingenious fic- 
tions and morals, were treated in Spain with greater 
ſucceſs than the drama; but they have been ever 
ſtrangers to ſound philoſophy. The errors of the 
ſchools have been perpetuated by the inquiſition and 
ſuperſtition; the mathematics have been very little 
minded; and in all their wars they have generally em- 
ployed Italian engineers. They have had ſome painters 
of the ſecond rank, but never a ſchool of painting. 
Architecture never made any great progreſs among 
them. The Eſcurial was built after the deſigns of a 
Frenchman. The mechanic arts were all in a very 
rude ſtate, The magnificence of the grandees conſiſted 
in a large collection of plate, and a great number of 
domeſtics, They had a generous oftentation which was 


- — Somewhat leſs than three millions and a half ſterling, T. 
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greatly taking with foreigners, and obtained no where 
but in Spain; this was to divide the money they won 
at play, among the ſtanders by, of what condition ſo- 
ever. Montreſor relates, that when the duke of Lerma 
received Gaſton, brother of Louis XIII. with all his 


* 
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retinue in the Netherlands, he e a magnificence 


of a ſtill more extraordinary kind. | 
with whom Gaſton Raid ſeveral days, uſed to put tw 
thouſand louis- d'ors upon a large gaming table, aft 
they had finiſhed their repaſt. With this money, Gaf- 
ton's attendants, and even that prince himſelf, ſat 
down, to. play. 3 W e 152, 
The entertainments of bull fighting were very fre⸗ 
quent, as they are dd this day; and indeed this was'a 
moſt magnificent, moſt gallant, as well as dangerous 
ſpectacle. All this while they were ſtrangers to every 
conveniency of, life. The want of thoſe conveniences 
had increaſed ſince the expulſion of the Moors. Hence 
it is that you travel through Spain, às through the de- 
ſerts of Arabia, and that you meet with few accommo- 
dations even in the great towns. Neither was ſoclet 
more improved than the mechanic arts. The Spaniſh 
women were almoſt as much confined, as thoſe” 6 


Africa; and if ever they conipared this ſlavery to 


French liberty, it only made them, more unhappy, 
This conſtraint had perfected an art to which we are 
ſtrangers, that of ſpeaking by ſigns: in this manner 
did the lover . diſcloſe his paſſion, under his miſtreſs's 
window; and ſhe immediately opened the lattice, to 
anſwer him in the ſame language. Every body played 


upon the guitar; and yet every Vene face wWas over- 


caſt with melancholy. Practices of religion ſerved thoſe 
indolent people inſtead of buſineſs. Then it was Taid 
that 17 865 devotion, love, and idleneſs formed the 
characteriſtic of the Spaniſh nation, But they had 
none of thoſe bloody revolutions, none of thoſe con- 
1 of cruel executions, which were exhibited a 
the other courts of Europe, Neither the duke f 
Lerma, nor the count-duke d'Olivarez, ſpilled the blood 
of their enemies upon a ſcaffold : their kings were not 
Vor. IV. Gen. Hit.. +  aflaſfinated 

| 

| 


is prime miniſter, 


* 
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aſſaſſinated as in France; nor did they die as in Eng- 
land, by the hands of a public executioher. In ſhort, 
Were it not for the horrors of the inquiſition, there 
would be nothing to reproach Spain with at that time. 


. 


After the death of Philip IV. which happened in 
1666, Spain was very unfortunate. Mary of Auſtria, 
widow to the deceaſed. king, and ſiſter to the emperor 

apold, was regent during the minority of don Carlos, 
or Charles II. his ſon. Her regency was not ſo diſtrac- 
ted as that of Anne of Auſtria, in France; but they 
had this melancholy-conformity with each other, that 
the queen of Spain drew upon her the. hatred of the 
whole nation, by. giving the adminiſtration into the 
hands of a foreign prieft, as the queen of France made 
all her people her enemies, by ſubjecting them to the 


;yoke of an Italian cardinal ; the principal grandees op- 


poſed the miniſters in both ſtates, and the interior go- 


vernment was <qually ill conducted in the one as in the 


other. 


The, prime miniſter, who governed the Spaniſh na- 


tion for ſome time, during the minority of don Carlos, 
or Charles. II. was the Jeſuit Everard Nitard, a German 
by birth, confeſſor to the queen, and grand inquilitor 
of the kingdom. The incompatibility which religion 


_ ſeems to have placed between the monaſtic vow, and 


1 


miniſterial}, intrigues, ſoon raiſed a general murmur 


againſt this Jeſuit. 


"The character of Nitard did not a little add to the 


public indignation againſt him. Though he was very 


capable of ruling over the mind of his penitent, he was by 
no means fit to hold the reins of government in a ſtate, 
having nothing of the miniſter or the prieſt, but pride 
and ambition, even without the neceſſary covering of 
diſimulation. He one day had the inſolence to ſay to 
the duke of Lerma, even before he was in adminiftrs 
tion,, “ It is you who owe reſpect to me, who have 
5 every day your God in my hands, and your queen at 
« my feet,” with this pride, ſo oppoſite to true great- 
heſs, he ſuffered the treaſury to be left bare of money, 
all the ſtrong places in the kingdom to fall to * 

5 | | c 
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the ports to be left without ſhipping, and the troops 
without diſcipline, - or leaders capable of commanding 
them; this negligence of his, more eſpecially, contri- 
buted to the firſt advantages which, Louis XIV, gained 

over his brother-in-law, and his mother in-law, when 

he attacked them in 1667, and took from them one 

half of Flanders, and one half of Franche-Comté. 

A party was formed againſt the Jeſuit miniſter, as in 
France againſt cardinal Mazarine; and Nitard found in 
don John of Auſtria, natural ſon of Philip IV. as im- 
placable an enemy as the great Conde was to the. car- 
dinal. Conde was impriſoned, don John was baniſhed. 
Thele diſputes gave riſe to two fadgons that divided the 
Spaniſh nation, but without a cv war, which, how- 
ever, was juſt on the point of breaking out, when th 
queen prevented it by baniſhing father Nitard, (though 
much againſt her will,) in the ſame manner as queen 
Anne of Auſtria was obliged to turn off Mazarine. But 
this latter returned more powerful than ever; whereas 
father Nitard, who was diſmiſſed jn 3669, cou never 
again ſet footing in Spain, The reaſon was, , that the 
queen. regent. had taken another confeſſor in his room, 
who oppoſed the return of his predeceſſor; whereas the 
queen of France had no miniſter near her to ſupply the 
place of Mazarine, 258 

Nitard went to Rome, where he in vain ſolicited 2 
cardinal's hat, which is ſeldom beſtowed on diſgraced 
miniſters, and was obliged to live a retired life, very 
little genden by his brethren, who indeed are 
ſeldom fond of a perſon who has-raiſed himſelf above 
their level, But at length, by his} own intrigues and ry 
the good offices of the queen of Spain, he obtained 
this dignity of cardinal, which is ſo much the darling 
object of all church-men; and from that moment his 

brother Jeſuits courted his favour. 4 

The reign of Charles II. of Spain, was as weak as 
that of Philip III. and Philip IV. as you will ſee in the 
Age of Louis XV. | 


| 
i 
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c HA P. CLXXVII. 


of the Germans under Rodolphus II. Matthias, and Fer- 
' dinand II.— Of the Misfortunes of Frederick, Elector Pala- 
tine, —Of the Conqueſts of Guſtavus Adolphus. — Peace of 


 *FWeſiphalia, &c. 


WII France was reſuming new vigour under 
i Henry IV. while/England was flouriſhing un- 
der Elizabeth, and while Spain was the preponderating 
e in Europe under Philip II. Germany and the 
North were far from making ſo great a figure. 

If we conſider Germany as the ſeat of the empire, 
this was only an empty name; for it may be obſerved, 


that fince the abdication of Charles V. till the reign of 


Leopold, it had no ſort of influence in Italy. The co- 
ronations at Rome and Milan were ſuppreſſed as uſeleſs 


* Ceremonies, though they had been conſidered as eſſen- 


tial : but fince the reign of Ferdinand I. brother and 
ſucceſſor to Charles V. the emperors neglected the jour- 
ney to Rome. The pretenſions of thoſe princes to that 
capital, and thoſe of the popes to confer the Imperial 


dignity, were inſenſibly fallen into oblivion; and re- 


duced to a letter of congratulation, which the ſupreme 
pontiff writes to the emperor ele. Germany conti- 
nued to enjoy the title of empire, though weak and di- 
vided, It was a republic of princes over whom pre- 
ſided the emperor; and thoſe princes having conſtant 
pretenſions one againſt the other, generally maintained 
a civil war, either openly or underhand, fomented by 
oppoſite intereſts, and by the three religions of the 
empire, which were more difficult to reconcile than 
the intereſts of princes. It was impoſſible that this 


country, divided into ſo many principalities, without 
commerce, or wealth, ſhould greatly influence the ſyſte 
of Europe. It had no weight or ſtrength abroad, but 


was ſtrong at home, becauſe the inhabitants were always 
induſtrious and warlike. Had the Germanic conſtitu- 
tion been ever ſubverted, had the Turks ſeized part of 
| | | g . Germany, 
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Germany, and the other invited foreign maſters, poli- 
ticians would have ſaid, that the empire, already rent by 
its diviſions, could not poſſibly ſubſiſt: they would have 
demonſtrated, that the extraordinary form of its govern- 
ment, the multitude of princes, and the plurality of 
religions, muſt ever be productive of ruin and ſlavery. 
The cauſes of the decline of the ancient Roman empire 
were far from being ſo obvious. Yet the Germanic 
body hath remained unſhaken, though it has within its 
boſom mk ro menace its ruin; and it is difficult 


/ 


to attribute this) ſtability of ſo complicated a conſti- 
tution, to any gther cauſe than to the genius of the 
people. 8 
Germany had loſt Metz, Toul, and Verdun in 1552, 
under the emperor Charles V. but beſides, that this 
territory belonged to ancient Gaul, it might be conſi- 
dered rather as an excreſcence, than a natural part of 
the Germanic body. Neither Ferdinand I. nor his 
ſucceſſors made any attempt to recover thoſe towns. 
The emperors of the houſe of Auſtria being become 
kings of Hungary, were continually in fear of the 
Turks, and incapable of diſturbing France, weak as 
this kingdom was, from the reign of Francis II. to 
that of Henry IV. German princes would come and 
plunder this country, but the Germanic body would not 
join to deſtroy it. | | 
Ferdinand I. in vain attempted to unite the. three 
religions which divided the empire, and the princes 
who ſometimes waged war againſt one another. The 
ancient maxim, divide & impera, did not ſuit him. Ir 
was neceſſary for Germany to be united, before it could 
be powerful: but far from being united, it was dif- | 
membered,” It was in his time that the Teutonic knights 
made a preſent of Livonia to the Poles, which was re- 
puted an Imperial province, and of which the Ruſſians 
are now in poſſeſhon, The ſecularization of the bi- 
ſhoprics of Saxony and Brandenburgh, was not a diſ- 
memberment of the empire, but a great revolution 
which ſtrengthened the power of thoſe princes, while it. 
weakened that of the emperor. 


Maximilian 
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Maximilian I. was even leſs abſolute than Ferdinand 
I. Had the empire preſerved any kind of vigour, it 


would have maintained its rights over the Netherlands, 
Which were indeed an Imperial province. The emperor 


and the diet were their natural. judges.. Thoſe people 


who were ſtiled rebels a long time, ought to have been 


put under the ban of the empire: yet Maximilian II. 


ſuffered William the Silent, prince of Orange, to wage 


war in the Netherlands at the head of German troops, 
without interfering in the quarrel. . In vain did this 
emperor get himſelf elected king of Poland in 1575, 
after the departure of Henry III. king of France, which 
was conſidered as an abdication: Battori, wayzod, or 
governor of Tranſylvania, the emperor's vaſſal, carried 
the election againſt his ſovereign ; and the protection of 
the Ottoman port, to which this Battori had had re- 


© courſe, proved more powerful than the court of Vienna, 


Rodolphus II. ſucceeded his father Maximilian II. 


and ſurpaſſed him in the weakneſs of his adminiſtration. 


He was emperor, and king of Bohemia and Hungary 
at the ſame time; yet he had no ſort of influence either 
in Bohemia, Hungary, or Germany; much leſs in Italy. 
The reign of Rodolphus ſeems to prove that there is no 
ſuch thing as a general rule in polities. > od 
This prince was reckoned far more incapable of go- 
verning, than Henry III. king of France. Yet the 
conduct of the latter 'coft him his life, and was very 
near being the ruin of the kingdom; while the beha- 


© viour of the former though a great deal more weak, oc- 


caſioned no diſturbance in Germany. This is, becauſe 
in France all the great lords wanted to raiſe themſelves 
on the ruins of the throne, whereas the German lords 
were already raiſed. | 

On ſome occaſions it is neceſſary a prince ſhould know 
the art of war, Rodolphus, for want of this know- 
ledge, ſaw all Hungary a prey to the Turks. Germany 
was under ſo wretched a government, that they were 
obliged to make a public collection, to oppoſe the Ot- 
toman conquerors. A box was put up at the door of 
every church, This was the firſt war that had been mY 
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d carried on by ' charitable contributions; it was looked 
ic upon as holy, but did not prove the more ſucceſsful on 
, that account : and had it not been for the difturbances 
o of the Seraglio, in all probability Hungary would have 
le 291171 10617 


corny for ever ſubje& to the Turks. 


: The lame thing came to paſs under this em tor -in . 
I. Germany, as had lately happened in France under Henry 
Je III. There were two leagues, one catholic, the'qther 
$, proteſtant, and thoſe ſovereigns could never ſtem the 
18 rorrent of èither. Religion, ſo long the cauſe of com- 
5, motions in Germany, was now only 'a* pretext. The 
ch point in diſpute was the ſocceſſion to the duchies of 
or Cleves and Juliers. This was ſtill a conſequence of the 
ed feudal law; and there was hardly 8 other way of de- . 
of ciding the property pf thoſe fiefs, than by the ſword. 
e The conteſt was between the houſes of Saxony, Branden- 
d. burgh, and Newburgh. The archduke Leopold, the 
6 emperor's couſin, had taken poſſeſſion of Cleves, till the 
n. tffair could be determined. This diſpute was the only 
ry cauſe, as we have already obſerved, bf the death of 
er Henry IV. who' was preparing to march to the afſſiſt- 
y. ance of the proteſtant league. This victorious ptince, 
No followed by well diſcipline 171 7 by the greateſt ge- 
nerals, and the beſt mĩniſters in Earbpe, was upon the 
0. point of making an advantagebus uſe of the'weakneſs of — 
he E 
ry The death of Henry IV. defeated this grand defign, 
a- but did not render the emperor Rodolphus more fortu- 
c- nate. He had reſigned Hungary, Auſtria, and Mora- 
le via to his brocher Matthias, when'the king of France 
es was making pteparations to march into Germany : after 
ds getting rid of ſo bornidable an enemy, ſtill he was oblig- 
ed to reſign Bohemia to Matthias, and thenceforward 
WW he lived as a ptivate perſon, only preſerving the title of 
W- emperor, | k . | f a8 =: hgh 
Dy During his reign every thing was tranſacted without 
Te his notice: he did not ſo much as concern himſelf about 
t- the extraordinary affair of Gerhard de Truchſes, elector 
of of Cologne, who would fain keep his archbiſhopric and 
er his wife, but was expelled from the electorate by the 


ed arms 


* 
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arms of his canons, and of his competitor. This ſur. 
-prizing inactivity was owing to a principle, ſtill more 
extraordinary in an emperor. He cultivated a philoſo- 
phy which taught him every thing that could be:known 
at that time, except to fulfil the duties of a ſovereign, 
He was better pleaſed to converſe with the celebrate 
Tycho Brahe, than to aſſemble the ſtates of Hungary or 
Bohemia. 1 3 "_ 

The famous aſtronomical tables of Tycho Brahe and 
Kepler, bear this emperor's name, being called the Ro- 
dolphine tables Gs thoſe which were made in Spain by 
two Arabians in the twelfth century, went by the name 
of king Alphonſo. J The Germans diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in this century by the firſt dawning of ſound phy- 
ſics. They never 2 in the polite arts, like the 
Italians; nor indeed did they apply themſelves much 
that way. The faculty of invention in natural ſcience is 


ever given to the patient and the laborious. This 


turn of mind had been obſerved for ſome time in the 
Germans, and extended to their northern neighbours. 
Tycho Brahe was a Dane. It was very, extraordinary, 
eſpecially at that time, to ſee a Daniſh gentleman ſpend 
a hundred thouſand crowns of his own fortune, beſides 
what he had received from Frederic II. king of Den- 
mark, upon building an obſervatory, together with a 
ſmall town inhabited by a number of literati. It was 
called Uranienburg, or the Gity of the Stars. Tycho Brahe 
had indeed the vulgar weakneſs of giving credit to judi- 
cial aſtrology, but this did not render him leſs an aſtro- 
nomer, nor leſs able in mechanics. His fate was the 
ſame with that of other great men; he was perſecuted 
in his own country after the death of the king his pro- 

ector: but he found a ſecond patron in the emperor 
Rodolphus, who made him amends for all his loſſes, 
and for the injuſtice of courtiers. . 


% . 


Copernicus had diſcovered the real ſyſtem of the 
world, before Tycho Brahe invented his, which is only 
an ingenious hypotheſis. The ray of light which now 


illumines the world, came from the little town of T horn 


3 in 
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in Poliſh Pruſſia, about the. middle of the fixteenth 


century. | . 
In the beginning of the ſeventeenth centuty Kepler, 
a native of the duchy of, Wurtemberg, divided the 
mathematical laws of the courſe of the ſtars, .and was 
looked upon as a legiſlator in aftronomy. Lord Bacon 
was propoſing new ſciences at that time; but Coperni- 
cus and Kepler were inventing them, No greater 
efforts had been made by the ancients; hor had Greece 
been illuſtrated by brighter diſcoveries : but the other 
arts flouriſhed at the ſame time in Greece; whereas in 
Germany, phyſics alone were cultivated by a ſmall 
number of recluſe ſages. The multitude were rude and 
ignorant; in ſome provinces they were almoſt ſtrangers 
to reflection, and anly knew how to hate one another 
for the ſake of religion. | 
At length the catholic and proteſtant leagues plunged 
Germany into a civil war of thirty years, and reduced 
her to a more deplorable ſtate, than that of France be- 
fore the peaceful and happy reign of Henry IV. | 
In the year 1619, died the emperor Matthias, ſucceſ- 
ſor of Rodolphus, and the Imperial dignity had like to 
have gone from the houſe of Auſtria ; but the votes 
were all united at length in favour of Ferdinand arch- 
duke of Gratz. Maximilian of Bavaria, who had difs 
puted the empire with that prince, dropped his preten- 
ſions: he did more, he maintained the Imperial throne at 
the expence of his blood and treaſure, and eſtabliſhed the 
grandeur of a houſe that has ſince cruſhed his poſterity. 
An union between two branches of the ſame family might 
have changed the fate of Germany; theſe were the elec- 
tor Palatine, and the duke of Bavarla. But there were 
two grand obſtacles againſt ſuch an union; emulation, 
and difference of religion. Frederick, the elector Pa- 
latine, was a Calviniſt, the duke of Bavaria a Catholic. 


This elector Palatine was one of the moſt unfortunate 


princes in his time, and the cauſe of the long calamities 

of Germany. + 
Never were the notions of liberty more generally dif- 

fuſed throughout Europe, than at that time, Hungary, 
Vor. IV, Gen, Hit. R Bohemia, 
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Bohemia, and even Auſtria were as jealous of their pri- 
vileges as. the Engliſh. This ſpirit prevailed in Ger- 
many, ever fince the latter end of the reign of Charles 
V. The example of the ſeven United Provinces was 
ever preſent to the minds of a people, who pretended 
to the ſame privileges, and who thought themſelves more 
confiderable than the Dutch. 


EET) 


ſtria in his favour; Hungary, Bohemia and Auſtria, 
complained that no regard was paid to the privileges of 
the ſtates. Religion made a' ſhare of the Bohemian 
grievances; and their fury knew. no bounds. The pro- 
teſtants would fain rebuild the temples demoliſhed by 
the catholics. The emperor's council of ſtate declared 
againſt the proteſtants; theſe ruſhed into the hall where 
the council were aſſembled, and flung three of the prin- 
cipal migiſtrates out of the window. This was a ſpeci- 
men of the violence of the populace, which generally 


exceeds even the oppreſſion againſt which they com- 


lain. But what was more extraordinary, the rebels 
publiſhed a manifeſto, pretending they had only ac- 
ted in conformity to the laws, and that they had a right 
to throw-the tyrannical members of the council out of 
the wihdow. Auſtria fided with Bohemia; and in the 
midſt of theſe troubles Ferdinand of Gratz was choſen 
emperor, 

His new dignity did not frighten the proteſtants of 
Bohemia, who were grown very formidable: they thought 
they had a right to depoſe an elective king; which 
made them offer. their crown to the elector Palatine, ſon- 


Nov. in-law of James I. king of England. The elector ac- 


19, cepted of the throne, without a ſufficient force tò main- 


1020 tain it. His relation, Maximilian of Bavaria, at the 


head of the Imperial troops and his own, defeated him at 
the battle of Prague, and ſtripped him of his crown and 

his electorate. Ws." Wear Be 
This day began the bloody war of thirty years. The 
battle of Prague decided for a while the ancient quarrel 
between the emperor and the princes of the empire: b 
: | mace 
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made Ferdinand II. deſpotic. He put the elector Pa- 1621 
latine under the ban of the empire, merely by a decree 
of his Aulic council; and he proſcribed all the princes -. 

and lords of the elector's party, notwithſtanding the 
Imperial capitulations, which could bind only thoſe that 

had not power to break them. 4s ee 
The elector Palatine fled into Sileſia, and thence 
ſucceſſively to Denmark, to Holland, to England, and 

to France; he was one of thoſe unhappy princes on 
whom fortune ever frowns, blaſting their BM ſanguine 
expectations. He received no ſuccours from his father- 

in-law the king of England, who was deaf to the im- 
portunate cries of the nation, to the ſolicitations of his 
ſon-in-law, and to the intereſt of the proteſtant party, 

of which he might have been the head: he received 

none from Louis XIII. though it was evidently the in- 

tereſt of that monarch to hinder the princes of Germany N 
from being cruſhed. Louis XIII. was not then under 
the direction of cardinal Richelieu. The only ſuccour 
now left to the Palatine family, and to the/proteſtant 
union of Germany, was that of two warriors, who had 
each a little wandering army, like the Italian Congottieri: 
one was a prince of Brunſwick, who had no other eſtate 
than the adminiſtration or uſurpation of the biſhopric-of 
Halberſtadt; he ſtiled himſelf © The friend of God, and 
«© the enemy of prieſts,” which laſt appellation he me- 
rited, ſubſiſting intirely by the plunder of churches : 
the other ſupport of this then ruined party, was a baſ- 
tard adventurer of the houſe of Mansfeldt, one as de- q 
ſerving of the title of ene prieſts, as the prince of 
Brunſwick. Theſe two auxiliaries might help indeed 

to ravage part of the empire, but not to reſtore the 

elector Palatine, or the equilibrium of the Germanic 

body. The emperor having thus eſtabliſhed his power 

in Germany, aſſembled a diet at Ratiſbon, wherein he 1623 
declared © That the elector Palatine having incurred 

* the guilt of high treaſon, his eſtates, chattels, and 

% dignities, are devolved to the Imperial domain; but 
being unwilling to diminiſh the number of electors, 
„he wills, commands, and ordains that Maximilian of 

© Bayaria ſhall be inveſted with the Palatine eleCto- 

| R 2 * rate,” 
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et rate.“ Accordingly he gave this inveſtiture from the 
throne, and the vice-chancellor declared that his Impe- 
rial majeſty did confer the electoral dignity in 12 fulneſi 
- of his power. | . 
I The proteſtant league being very nigh overpowered, 
made new efforts to prevent their total deſtruction. 
They choſe Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, for their 
chief; and England ſupplied them with ſome money. 
But neither Engliſh money, nor the troops of Denmark, 
nor Brunſwick, nor Mansfeldt could prevail againſt the 
emperor; ſo that they all only helped to ravage Ger- 
many. Ferdinand II. was every where 2 by 
means of his two generals, the duke of Walſtein, and 
count Tilly. The king of Denmark was always defeat- 
ed at the head of his armies, and Ferdinand without 
ſtirring out of his palace was victorious and trium- 
hant. | | by es der yg : 
a The emperor put the duke of Mecklenburgh, one of 
the chiefs of the proteſtant confederacy, under the ban 
of the empire, and gave away this duchy to his general 
Walſtein. In the ſame manner he proſcribed Charles 


duke of Mantua, for taking poſſeſſion of a country 


without his orders, Which devolved to him by inherit- 
ance. The Imperial troops ſurprized and plundered 
Mantua, ſpreading terror all oyer Italy. Ferdinand 
was beginning to tighten that old chain, which hereto- 
fore connected Italy with the empire, and had been 
flackened a long time. An army of a hundred and fifty 
thouſand men, living at diſcretion in Germany, ren- 
dered him quite deſpotic, The people, over whom he 
exerciſed this abſolute power, were very wretched: one 
may judge of this by their money, the numerical value 
of which was four times greater than the ancient value, 
and beſides it was debaſed. The duke of Walſtein 
uſed publicly to ſay, that the time was come for reduc- 
ing the electors to the condition of the dukes and peers 
of France, and the biſhops to the quality of Imperial 
chaplains This is the ſame Walſtein who afterwards 
wanted to become independent, and to bring his ſuperiors 
into ſubjection, only to raiſe himſelf over their __ 
@ . wha e 


{ 
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The uſe which Ferdinand II. made of his ſucceſſes, 
and of his power, proved deſtructive to both, He was 
ſo imprudent as to attempt to dictate in the affairs of 
Sweden and Poland, and to take part againſt the young 
king Guftayus-Adolphus, who was then ſupporting his 
retenſions againſt his relation Sigiſmond king of Poland, 
Fence! by obliging this pripce to march into Germany, 
he paved the way for his own ruin, which he further haſ- 
tened by driving the proteſtant princes to deſpair. a 
Ferdinand IT. with juſt reaſon, thought himſelf pow- - 
erful enough to break the treaty, of Paſſau made jc 
Charles V. and to command of his own authority 2 
the princes and lords to reſtore the biſhopricks and church 
lands, which they hat ſeized into their -own. hands. 


This edict is much ſtronger than that for revoking the 1629 
edict of Nants, which made ſuch a noiſe under Louis 
XIV. Theſe two enterprizes, of a ſimilar nature, had 
very different ſucceſs. Guſtavus-Adolphus, at the invi- 
tation of the proteſtant princes, whom the king of 
Denmark durſt no longer aſſiſt, determined to aſſert 
their cauſe, at the ſame time that he avenged his own, 

The emperor wanted to reſtore the church. to her 
poſſeſſions, in order to ſubject her to himſelf; and car- 
dinal Richelieu declared againſt him. Even Rome tra- 
verſed his defigns ; for thè apprehenfion of his power 
was ſtronger than the intereſts of religion. It was not 
more extraordinary that the miniſter of the moſt Chri- 
ſtian king, and even the court of Rome, ſhould. main- 
tain the proteſtants in Germany againſt a formidable 
emperor, than it had been to ſee Francis I. and Henry 
IT. in alliance with the Turks againſt Charles. This 
ſufficiently proyes how eaſily religion is ſilenced by poli- 
tical wer # oh EOS 3 | 

People are fond of attributing every great enterprize 
to one man, when he has ſucceeded in ſome few. It 
is a prejudice very common in France to think that the 
cardinal called the arms of 'Guſtavus- Adolphus into Ger- 
many, and alone paved the way for this great revolution. 
But it is evident that he did no more than take advan- 
tage of eonjunctures. Ferdinand II. had in 2 je 

; | Clare 
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clared war againſt Guſtavus : he wanted to ſtrip him of 
Livonia, of which this young conqueror had poſſeſſed 
- himſelf ; he ſided with Sigiſmond his competitor to the 
kingdom of Sweden; and he refuſed him the title of 


* 


King. Thus intereſt, revenge and ambition, called 


Guftavus-into Germany; and even if the French mini- 
ſtry had not aſſiſted him with ſome money, when he 


was in Pomerania, ſtill he would have tried his fortune, 


ſince the war was already begun. 


1631 


e 

He was victorious in Pomerania, when France con- 
cluded a treaty with him. Three hundred thouſand 
crowns in hand; and a yearly ſubſidy of twelve hundred 
thouſand livres, were neither a mighty: fum, nor a vaſt 
exertion, of politics, nor a ſufficient aſſiſtance. Guſta- 


vus-Adolphus did all by himſelf. He came ginto Ger- 
many with leſs than fifteen, thouſand men, but had 


quickly near forty thouſand, by ,recruiting in the em- 
Fire, and making the Germans themſelves contribute to 


his conqueſts, He obliged the elector of Brandenburgh 
to deliver up the fortreſs of Spandau with all the ſtrong 


Sept. The Imperial army, commanded by Tilly, was in; 
tirely routed in the neighbourhood of Leipſick, - The 


I7, 


paſſes ; and the elector of Saxony to give him the com- 
mand of his troops. 


163: whole country ſubmitted to Guſtavus, from the banks 
of the Elbe to the Rhine. He reſtored . the Uuke of 


Mecklenburgh to his dominions at one end of Germa- 
ny; and inſtantly he was at the other extremity, in the 


. Palatinate, after having made himſelf maſter of Mentz. 
The emperor all this while 127 ſtirred from Vienna: 


\ 
f 


in leſs than one campaign he fell from that high pitch 
of grandeur which had appeared ſo formigable ; and he 
was reduced ſo low as to aſk money and tfoops of pope 
Urban VIII. who refuſed him both. He would fain per- 
ſuade the court* of Rome to publiſh a cruſade againſt 
Guſtavus; but the holy father promiſed a jubilee inſtead 
of a cruſade. Guſtavus marched. triumphant through 
e and took the elector Palatine with him to 
Munich, where the latter had the ſatisfaction of entering 
the palace of the very prince that had diſpoſſeſſed him 


1 


of 
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of bis dominions. The latter was juſt upon the point 


of being reſtored to his Palatinate, and even placed on ; 


the throne of Bohemia, by the hands of the conqueror, 
when at the ſecond battle near Leipſick, in the plains 


of Lutzen, Guſtavus, was ſlain in the midſt of his vic - Noy. 


tory. This misfortune proved fatal to the elector, who, 6, 


being infirm at that time, and looking upon his affairs 1632 


as deſperate, died of chagrin. _ 

Let thoſe who wonder how the ſwarms that iſſued for- 
merly from the north, ſhould. be able to ſubdue the 
Roman empire; let them, I ſay, but take a view of 
what great feats Guſtavus performed in two years, againſt 
a nation more warlike than the Romans at the time 
when theſe were conquered, and their ſurprize will foon 
ceaſe. 3 | hop W 70 

It is well worthy of attention, that neither the death 
ol Guſtavus, nor the minority of his daughter Chriſtina, 
queen of Sweden, nor the bloody overthrow of the 
Swedes at Nordlingen, weakened their arms. It was 


then that cardinal Richelieu played his cards ſo well; 


he gave law to the Swedes, and to the proteſtant princes 
of Germany, while he ſupported them: by this ſtep 
France afterwards obtained Alſace, at the expence of 
the houſe of Auſtria. : | a de 
Guſtavus Adolphus had left behind him great gene · 
rals of his own training up; which has been the caſe 
with moſt conquerors. They were aſſiſted by a hero of 
the houſe of Saxony, Bernard of Weimar, a deſcendant 
of the ancient electoral branch diſpoſſeſſed by Charles 
V. and till breathing hatred and revenge againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, This prince's whole eſtate conſiſted 
in a ſmall army, formed and diſciplined by himſelf. in 
thoſe troubleſome times, and who depended for their 
ſubſiſtence on the point of their ſwords, France paid 
this army at that time, as it did the Swedes. _ The em- 
peror, who never ſtirred from his cabinet, had no great ; 
general to oppoſe them. He had deſtroyed. the cele- 
brated duke of Walſtein, tie dnly man capable of re- 
ſtoring the honour of his arms, and giving ſtability to 
his throne; from an appreheafiondeſt this duke, whom 
| | g he 
| : . 
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he had inveſted with an unlimited power over his armies; 


Feb. ſhould make uſe of that power againſt himſelf. He Ov 
3 employed people to aſſaſſinate this general, who wanted la 
1934to be independent. DS Kaas vi 

Thus it was that Ferdinand I. got rid of cardinal 
Miartinuſius, who was too powerful in Hungary; and 70 
5 that Henry III. deſtr oyed the cardinal and his brother dit 
the duke of Guife, 1 5 4 de 
78” ' Had. Ferdinand II. commanded his own armies in 
| perſon, as in ſuch critical conjunctures he ought to have alt 
done, there would have been no occaſion for having re- en 
courſe to this impotent revenge, which he looked upon Fr 

as a neceſſary expedient, though it did not render him 
ns more fortunate. ; R_ po 
Never was Germany more humbled than at this very * 
time: it was under the direction of a Swediſh chancellor, en 
who held all the proteſtant princes in ſubjection. This oy 
miniſter, whoſe name was Oxenſtiern, animated with the fel 
ſpirit of his late maſter, would. not ſuffer the French at pro 
Arft to ſhare the fruits of Guſtavus's victories; but, after OY 
the battle of Nordlingen, he was obliged to deſire the "ou 
French miniſter would condeſcend to ſeize on Alſace, wil 
under the title of protector. Cardinal Richelieu pro- wot 
miſed this province to Bernard of Weimar; but did all c E 
he could to ſecure it to France. Hitherto this miniſter i 
the 
| bene of the houſe of Auſtria, greatly weakened in * a 
Spain and in the empire. This was the moſt critical We 
5 of this war of thirty years. France, Sweden, a. 
the 
Feb. Under theſe melancholy circumſtances died Ferdi — 
{hou 
the 
Alſa 
11 K. x 
and 
quea 
than 
Vi 
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own natives, by the Swedes, and by the French; deſo- 
lated by famine; and plunged into barbariſin, the ine- 
vitable conſequence. of ſuch a long and. bloody war. 

Ferdinand II. has been commended as a great empe- 
ror, yet Germany was never in a more lamentable con- 
dition than during his reign; whereas it was happy un- 
der that Rodolphus II. who is ſo much deſpiſed. 

Ferdinand II. left the empire to his ſon Ferdinand III. 
already elected king of the Romans, but he left him an 
empire rent and divided, the ſpoils being ſhared by 
France and Sweden. ; 

Under the reign of Ferdinand III. the Auſtrian 
power continued to decline. The Swedes: got footing 
in Germany; while France, in conjunction with that 
crown, conſtantly maintained the proteſtant party with 
men and money: and, though ſhe was embarraſſed her- 
ſelf in a war againſt Spain, which in the beginning 
proved unſucceſsful ; though her miniſter had frequent 
conſpiracies or civil wars to ſtruggle. againſt; ye ſhe 
triumphed over the empire, juſt as a perſon wounded 
will, with aſhſtance, throw down another man, who is 
wounded more dangerouſly than himſelf. | 

Bernard, duke of Weimar, the deſcendant of that un- 
fortunate duke of Saxony, who had been diſpoſſeſſed 
by Charles V. revenged the diſtreſſes of his family upon 
the houſe of Auſtria, He was one of Guſtavus's gene- 
, herals, who maintained the glory of Sweden after his 
death; and he proved the moſt fatal of them all to the 
emperor, It is true he ſet out with the loſs of the 
great battle of Nordlingen ; but having afterwards, with 
the aſſiſtance of French money, raiſed an army entirely 
dependent on himſelf, he gained four victories over the 
Imperialiſts in leſs than four months. He reckoned he 
ſhould be able to erect a ſovereignty for himſelf along 
the Rhine; and France had guarantied the poſſeſſion of 
Alſace to him by treaty. 


This new conqueror died at the age of thirty-five, 1639 


and left his army to his brothers, as a perſon may be- 
queath an eftate, But France, having more money 
than the duke of Weimar's brothers, purchaſed this 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. 8 | army, 
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army, and continued the conqueſts upon her own ac- 

count.- Marſhal Guebriant, viſcount Turenne, and the 

duke d'Enghien, afterwards the great Conde, finiſhed 
what the duke of Weimar had begun. The Swediſh 
generals, Bannier apd Torſtenſon, preſſed hard upon 

Auſtria on one ſide, while Turenne and Conde attacked 

her on the other.. | 

Ferdinand III. tired of ſo many unproſperous ſtrokes 

of fortune, was obliged at length to conclude the peace 

1648 of Weſtphalia. - In virtue of this famous treaty, the 
Swedes and the French were become the legiſlators of 
Germany in politics and religion. The diſpute between 
the emperor and the princes of the empire, which had 
laſted ſeven hundred years, was at length decided. Ger- 
many became a great ariſtocracy, compoſed of a king, 
leors, princes, and Imperial cities. Notwitkſtand- 
ing this country had been ſo exhauſted, it was obliged 
to pay five millions of rix-dollars to the Swedes, the 
plonderers and pacifiers of Germany. The kings of 
weden were made princes of the empire, having ac- 
quired the beſt part of Pomerania, Stettin, Wiſmar, 
Rugen, Verden, Bremen, and other conſiderable terri- 
tories. The king of France was acknowledged land- 
grave of Alſace, without being prince of the empire. 
The Palatine family was at length reſtored to all its 
rights, except the upper Palatinate, which remained to 
the branch of Bavaria. The pretenſions even of private 
gentlemen were diſcuſſed before the plenipotentiaries, as 
in a ſupreme. court of juſtice. Above a hundred and 
forty reſtitutions were decreed and complied with. The 
three religions, the Roman, the Lutheran, and the Cal- 
viniſt were eſtabliſhed, The Imperial chamber was 
compoſed of four and twenty proteſtant members, and 
fix and twenty catholics ; and the emperor was obliged 
= admit of ſix proteſtants even in his Aulic council at. 
jenna. 

Had it not been for this peace, Germany would have 
become, what it had been heretofore under the deſcend- 
ants of Charlemagne, almoſt a ſavage deſert. The 
towns were ruined from Sileſia as far as the m_— * 

£ 
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lands lay fallow, and the villages uninhabited. The 


city of Magdeburg, which Tilly, the Imperial general, 
had reduced to aſhes, -was not yet rebuilt. The trade 


of Augſburgh and Nurenberg was loſt. Scarce. any 
other manufacture remained but that of iron an tee}. 


Money was extremely ſcarce; the people were ſtrangers 
to all the conveniences of life; and in their manners 


had contracted a ſtiff ſeverity, in conſequence of ſo 


long and ruinous a war. It required a whole century to 
poliſh and improve this country. The French refugees 


firſt began to reform the taſte. of the Germans, Who of 


all ocher nations have benefited the moſt by the revoca 
tion of the edict of Nants. Every thing elſe came 
itſelf; but was the work of time. The arts ;followe' 
one another; and Germany is at length become a8 
flouriſhing a country, as Italy was in the ſixteenth, 
century, when ſuch a number of princes vied with N 
other for politeneſs and magnificencde.. 
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I fell into decay and diſorder after Henry IV. till 
the ſucceſsful. adminiſtration of cardinal Richelieu; ſo 
England was long upon the decline after the re1gn of 
Elizabeth. Her ſucceſſor James I. ought. naturally. to 


have had more weight in Europe than that. princeſs, - 


lince he united the crown of Scotland to that of Eng- 
land; yet his reiga was far leſs glorious. wo 
It is to be obſerved, that the laws of ſucceſſion, to the 


e 0 


throne had not that ſanction and force in England as in 


{RT LO kG lo lo god uno o 280 Quik 
+ 5 Spain was weakened after Philip II. nd Poet 
n 


France and Spain. One of James's rights was ſaid to 1604 


be queen Elizabeth's will, by which he was called to 


the crown; and indeed he had been afraid of not being 
mentioned in the teſtamentary diſpoſition of a queen ſo 


S 2 highly 
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highly reſpe&ed, and whoſe laſt will might greatly influ- 
ence the nation. | | e 
Notwithſtanding his obligation to Elizabeth he did 
Hot wear mourning for the murderer of his mother. As 
ſoon as he was proclatmed king, he thought it was by 
right divine, and therefore took the title of ſacred majeſty. 
This was the firſt ground of the nation's diſcontent, 
and of the heavy calamities which befel his ſon and 
his poſterity. IU | | 


In the beginning of his reign, was formed one of the 


moſt horrid plots that ever entered into human imagi- 
nation: all other conſpiracies, the effect of revenge, of 
olitics, of the barbarity of civil wars, or even of fana- 
ciſm itſelf, are nothing to compare to the gunpowder- 


. treaſon, The Roman catholics of England having ex- 


dected more indulgence from the king than he was 
inclined to ſhew them: ſome of this perſuaſion, poſſeſſ- 
ed with that party rage, and that melancholy gloom 
which prompts men to the moſt flagitious crimes, de- 
termined to make theirreligion predominate in England, 
by cutting off, at one blow, the king, the royal fami- 
ly, and all the peers of the realm. One Percy, of the 
Northumberland family, with a perſon named Cateſby, 


b. l 
oog and ſeveral others, formed a ſcheme of lodging ſix and 


thirty barrels of gunpowder, under the hall where the 
king was to harangue both houſes of parliament. Ne- 
yer was there a crime more eaſy to execute; or that bid 
fairer for ſucceſs. No body could ſuſpect ſo ſtrabge, 
Jo horrid an enterprize; nor did there ſeem to be any 
«obſtacle againſt its being carried into execution. The 
thirty-ſix barrels of gunpowder had been purchaſed in 
Holland at different times, and were already lodged un- 


der the houſe of lords, in a coal-vault hired ' ſeveral 


months before by Percy, they only waited for the day 
the parliament was to meet; and they had nothing to 
fear but the.remorſe of the conſpirators : but the Jeſuits, 
Garnet and Oldeorn, to whom they had made their 


; confeſſion, removed all ſort of ſcruple. - Percy, who 


had the heart to murder the nobility and the king, took 
Pity on a friend of his, my lord Monteagle, and this 


act 


{ 
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d of compaſſion defeated the whole contrivance...; He 
employed a ſtrange hand to write the following words to 
this peer; © I would adviſe you, as you tender your 
« life, to ſhift off your attendance at this parliament; 
« For God and man have concurred: to puniſn the 
« wickedneſs of this time. And thin ndt ſlightly of 
« this advertiſement, but retire yourſelf into the coun- 
« try, where you may expect the event in ſafety, For 
« though there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I ſay, 
« they will receive a terrible blow this parliament, and 
« yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This council 
« js not to be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, 
« and can do you no harm; for the danger is paſt, as 
e ſoon as you burn this letter. 
Percy was ſecure within himſelf; he did not think it 
poſſible for any body to gueſs, that the whole houſe of, 
lords ſhould be blown. up by gunpowder:: yet, when 
this letter came to be read-in.council;: and none of the 
members could conjecture the nature of the plot, the 
king, reflecting on the ſhort duration of the danger, hie 
exactly on the deſign of the conſpirators. He ordered 
the vault below the houſe of lords to be inſpected, the 
very night before the parliament was to meet: they 
found a man at the door, with matches in his pocket, 
and a horſe waiting for him; they likewiſe found the ſix 
and thirty barrels of gunpowdꝶe. 
Upon the firſt news of the diſcovery, Percy and the 
reſt of the ringleaders had time to muſter. up a hundred 
perſons of the Roman catholic perſuaſion, who ſold their 
lives very dear. Only eight of the conſpirators were ta- 
ken and executed. The two Jeſuits underwent the ſame, 
puniſhment, The king declared, that they had been 
fairly tried and condemned: but their order maintained 
they were innocent, and made martyrs of them. Such 
is the ſpirit of the times in all countries, where the minds 
of the people are perverted by religious diſputes. | 
Yet the gunpowder treaſon was the only occalion, on 
which any great ſeverity was ſhewn in England during 
the reign of James I. This prince far from being of a. 
perſecuting ſpirit, openly declared far .toleration ; he 
| | was 
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highly reſpe&ed, and whoſe laſt will might greatly influ- att 
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Holland at different times, and were already lodged un- Pu; 

der the houſe of lords, in a coal-vault hired ' ſeveral fail 

months before by Percy, they only waited for the day the 

the parliament was to meet; and they had nothing to Is t 
fear but the remorſe of the conſpirators: but the Jeſuits, of 


Garnet and Oldcorn, to whom they had made theit 
; confeſſion, removed all fort of ſcruple. Percy, who 
had the heart to murder the nobility and the king, took 
Pity on a friend of his, my lord Monteagle, and 7 
| | ac 
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xt of compaſſion defeated the whole contrivance. He 
employed a ſtrange and to write the following words to 
this peer; © I would adviſe you, as you tender your 
« life, to ſhift off your attendance at this parliament; 
« For God and man have concurred: to puniſh the 
« wickedneſs of this time. And think nat lightly of 
« this advertiſement, but retire yourſelf into the coun- 


«& try, where you may expect the event in ſafety. For 


« though there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet; I ſay, 
« they will receive a terrible blow this parliament, and 
« yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This council; 
« js not to be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, 
« and can do you no harm; for the danger is paſt, as 
« ſoon as you burn this letter. 3 
Percy was ſecure within himſelf; he did not think it 
poſlible for any body to gueſs, that the whole houſe of. 
lords ſhould be blown up by gunpowder: yet, when. 
this letter came to be read in council, and none of the 
members could conjecture the nature of the plot, the 
king, reflecting on the ſhort duration of the danger, hie. 
exactly on the deſign of the conſpirators. He ordered 
the vault below the houſe of lords to be inſpected, the 
very night before the parliament was to meet: they 
found a man at the door, with matches in his pocket, 
and a horſe waiting for him; they likewiſe found the ſix 
and thirty barrels of gunpow doe... 
Upon the firſt news of the diſcovery, Percy and the 
reſt of the ringleaders had time to muſter. up a hundred 
perſons of the Roman catholic perſuaſion, who ſold their 
lives very dear. Only eight of the conſpirators were ta- 
ken and executed. The two Jeſuits underwent the ſame 
puniſhment, The king declared, that they had been 
fairly tried and condemned: but their order maintained 
they were innocent, and made martyrs of them. Such 
is the ſpirit of the times in all countries, where the minds 
of the people are perverted by religious diſputes. 
Yet the gunpowder treaſon was the only occaſion, on 
which any great ſeverity was ſhewn in England during 


the reign of James I. This prince far from being of a 


perſecuting. ſpirit, openly declared far toleration; he 
| Vas 


\ 
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was particularly angry with the preſbyterians, for teach | 


ing in thoſe days that every papiſt muſt be damned, 
He reigned two and twenty years, during which time 
the nation enjoyed peace and plenty, and her com- 
merce was in a flouriſhing condition. Vet this prince 
was deſpiſed/ both abroad and at home. He was deſpiſ- 
ed abroad, becauſe being at the head of the proteſtant 
party in Europe, he did not ſupport it againſt the Ro- 
man catholic powers, in the grand criſis of the war of 
Bohemia, but abandoned his ſon- in- law the elector Pala- 
tine; negotiating when he ought to have fought; a dupe 
both to the courts of Vienna and Madrid; ever ſending 
pompous embaſſies, and never having any allies. 


The contempt in which he was held by foreign na- 


tions, contributed greatly to deprive him of the eſteem 
of his ſubjects. His authority in England was greatly 
diminiſhed through his own fault, by endeavouring to 
extend it beyond its proper bounds, and by continually 
ringing in the ears of his parliament, that God had 
made him abſolute maſter over them, and that all their 
privileges were only conceſſions from the indulgence. of 
their kings. By ſuch/peeches he ſet the parliament upon 
examining into the regal power, and the 2 of, the 
people. They began to think of ſettling the bounda- 

ries of both, without well knowing where to begin. 
The kings eloquence only ſerved to excite the ſeve- 
rity of criticiſm ; nor did his ſubjects pay all that juſtice 
to his erudition, which he thought it deſerved. Henry 
IV. uſed to call him by no other name than maſter James, 
nor did his ſubjects give him more flattering titles. In 
one of his ſpeeches to both houſes, he makes uſe of 
theſe words, I have piped unto you, and you have 
& not danced; I have mourned, and you have not la- 
“ mented.” Thus bringing his prerogative into queſ- 
tion by idle ſpeeches, which were but ill received, he 
hardly ever obtained the ſubſidies he demanded. His 
profuſion, and his wants, obliged him, like a great 
many other princes, to make a ſale of dignities, and 
titles; for which the vanity of mankind pays very dear. 
He created two hundred baronets, each of whom paid 
F two 
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two thouſand pounds ſterling for this trifling honour. 
Their whole privilege conſiſted in having the precedency 
of knights: but neither of them could fit in the houſe 
of lords; and the reſt of the nation made but a very 
ſlight account of this new diſtinction. 2 | 
What alienated the minds of the Engliſh from him 
more than any thing elſe, was his giving himſelf up to 
favourites. Louis XIII. Philip III. and James I. had 
the ſame foible at the ſame time: and while Louis XIII. 
was abſolutely governed by Cadenet, created duke of 
Luines; Philip III. by Sandoval, made duke of Lerma; 
James was under the ſame ſubjection to a Sotchman of 
the name of Carr, whom he made earl of Somerſet. He 
forſook this favourite afterwards for George Villiers, 
juſt as a woman changes one lover for another. | 
This George Villiers was the famous duke of Buck- 
ingham, known throughout Europe, for the comelineſs 
of his perſon, for his taſte of gallantry, and for his am- 
bition. He was the firſt gentleman that had been ever 
made duke in England, without being related to the 
Royal family. It was very droll to ſee a royal theolo- 


gian, who had been eminent for his controverſial writ- . 
ings, delivering himſelf up entirely to a favourite knight 


errant, Buckingham perſuaded the prince of Wales, 
afterwards the unfortunate Charles I. to go over to Ma- 
drid in diſguiſe, in order to make love in perfon to the 
infanta of Spain, between whom and this young prince 


a match was actually negotiating; and he offered his 
ſervice as ſquire upon this romantic expedition. James, 


who was called the Solomon of England, conſented to 
this odd adventure, in which he expoſed the perſon of 
his ſon. The more he was obliged to carry himſelf fair 
at that time with the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of 
Auſtria, the leſs able was he to ſerve the proteſtant 
cauſe, or that of his ſon-in-law the elector Palatine. 

To complete the adventure, the duke of Buckingham 
fell in love with the ducheſs d'Olivarez; and after af- 
fronting the duke her huſband, then' prime miniſter, 
he broke off the match with the infanta; upon which 
the prince of Wales returned to England as proces” 

, tately 
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tately as. he left it. The duke negotiated ſoon after a 
match between Charles and Henrietta, daughter of 
Henry, IV. and ſiſter of Louis XIII. and though he fell 
into greater indiſcretions. in France than in Spain, he 
ſucceeded in his negotiation. But James never re- 
covered his credit with his ſubjects; Thoſe preroga- 
tives of royal majeſty, upon which he was ever expa- 
tiating in his ſpeeches, though he did not maintain 
them by his actions, gave riſe to a faction, which ſub- 
verted the throne, and diſpoſed of it more than once, 
after ſtaining it with blood. This was the faction of 
the puritans, which ſtill ſubſiſts under the name of 
Whigs; while the oppoſite party, that of the church 
of England, and friends of the royal authority, had 
taken the denomination of Tories. Theſe animoſities 
ſoon began to inſpire the nation with a ſpirit of ſeverity, 
violence and melancholy, which deſtroyed the arts and 
ſciences juſt as they were beginning to bud. 

A few men of genius in the reign of Elizabeth had 
cultivated the field of literature, which till then had 
been neglected in England. Shakeſpeare and Ben 
Johnſon modelled the theatre. Spenſer revived epic 
poetry: and Bacon, who deſerves a higher eſteem for 
his literary labours than for thoſe he underwent as 
chancellor, opened altogether a new road in philoſo- 
phy. The minds of the people began to be poliſhed 
and improved; when eccleſiaſtical diſputes, and animo- 
ſities between king and parliament plunged the nation 
again into a ſtate of barbariſm. | 

The limits of the regal prerogative, of the privileges 
of parliament, and of the liberties of the people, were 
difficult to aſcertain, as well in England as in Scotland. 
Nor were the rights of the Engliſh and Scotch epiſco- 
pacy leſs difficult to ſettle. Henry VIII. had broke 
down all fort of fences; Elizabeth found ſome new! 
erected, which ſhe pulled down, and put up again wit 
great dexterity and art. James I. 3 he did 
not demoliſh thoſe fences; but he pretended that they 
ought to be demoliſhed ; and the nation forewarned 

by this declaration, was preparing to defend them. 
n By Charles J. 
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Charles I. ſoon after his acceſſion to the crown, wanted 1629 


ro put in practice what his father had too often pro- 


poſed, but never executed. f 


England, as well as Germany, Poland, Sweden an 
Denmark, was in poſſeſſion of granting ſubſidies to h 
ſovereigns, as a free and voluntary gift. Charles I. 
wanted to ſuccour his brother-in-law the elector Pala- 
tine, and the proteſtants againſt the emperor. His fa- 
ther had entered upon this deſign the laſt year of his 
life, when it was too late. Money was wanting to ſend 
troops to the lower Palatinate; it was likewiſe wanting 
for other expences: for it is this metal alone that con- 
ſtitutes power, ſince mankind have made it the uni- 
verſal repreſentative. The king demanded money as a 
right; the parliament would grant none but as a free 
gift: and before they would grant any at all, they in- 
ſiſted on a redreſs of certain grievances. If they were 
to wait for a redreſs of grievances in every kingdom, be- 
fore troops could be raiſed, they never would go to 
war. Charles I. was determined to this armament 
his ſiſter the electreſs Palatine z the ſame who forced 


her huſband to accept of the crown of Bohemia, wo 


ſolicited the king her father full five years to aſſiſt the 
elector, and who at length by means of the duke of 
Buckingham's inſtigations obtained the ſuccours ſo long 
retarded. The parliament granted only a very ſmall 
ſubſidy. There had been ſome inſtances of Engliſh 
kings, who not caring to ſummon their parliaments, 
and yet being in want of money, had extorted ſums: 
from private people by the way of loan. This uſed to 
be a forced loan; he who lent, generally loſt his money; 
and he who would not lend, was ſent to priſon. Theſe 
tyrannical ſchemes had been practiſed occaſionally, when 
a king was ſettled on the throne, and had an army with 
which he could domineer e impunity. Charles I. 
made uſe of this method, but with ſome mitigation : he 
borrowed money, with which he equipped a fleet, and 
——— a few troops who returned without doing any 
thing. 100 
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1626 He was obliged to call a new parliament. The houſe of | 
of commons, inſtead of going upon the ſupplies, were of 
for impeaching his favourite the duke of Buckingham, ref 
vhoſe power and pride were extremely diſagreeable to ſei 
the nation. Charles far from ſubmitting to the affront me 
done him in the perſon of his miniſter, impriſoned two ob] 
members of the houſe of commons, the moſt ſanguine the 
for the proſecution. This deſpotic act, in defiance of cer! 
the laws, was not ſupported ; and the timidity with ſoly 
Which he releaſed the two priſoners, ſet great numbers hor 
againſt him, who had been already irritated by the de- gin 
taining of thoſe two members. He impriſoned a peer the 
of the realm upon the ſame account, and ſet him at 1 
liberty in the ſame manner. This was not the way to torr 
obtain ſupplies : and indeed he got none. The forced war 
loans were continued. Soldiers were billetted on thoſe ligi 
citizens who would not lend; which entitely eſtranged ſup] 
the affections of the people from their ſovereign. The mat 
1625 duke of Buckingham increaſed the general diſcontent biſh 
by his fruitleſs expedition to Rochelle. The King con- wer 
vened a new parliament ; but it was only convening ſo equ 
1628 many exaſperated citizens; they thought of nothing but whe 
of ſettling the rights and privileges of the people and ours 
parliament ; they voted that the famous Habeas, Corpus righ 
Ac, the guardian of Engliſh liberty, ſhould never be they 
broke through; that no monies ſhould be raiſed but weig 
by parliament ; and that it was a violation of the li- all 
berty and property of the ſubject to billet any ſoldiers to re 
upon them. The king determining to ſupport his au- the 
thority, and yet demanding money, weakengd the one, men 
without obtaining the other./ The commons were ſtill of t. 
for impeaching the duke of Buckingham; when an epiſc 
Iriſh fanatic, named Felton, whom this general animo- land 
ſity had rendered quite furious, aſſaſſinated the prime Scot 
1628 miniſter in his own houſe, ſurrounded by courtiers. diſtr 
This bold ſtroke ſhews to what a pitch of madneſs the amoi 
nation had been already worked up. burg 
There was a ſmall duty upon the importation and ex- did 1 
portation of merchandizes, which was called tunnage and bodi 
gene 


Foundage. The late king had always enjoyed it by * 
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of parliament; and Charles did not think he had need 
of a ſecond act. Three merchants of London having 
refuſed to pay this ſmall tax, the cuſtom- houſe officers 


ſeized their goods. One of thoſe merchants was a 


member of the lower houſe. The commons being 
obliged to defend their own privileges, together with 
the liberties of the people, proceeded againſt the offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms. The king highly incenſed, diſ- 
ſolved the parliament, and ſent four members of the 
houſe of commons to priſon. Such were the weak be- 
ginnings, which ſubverted the conſtitution, and ſtained 

the throne with blood. IT 
To this ſource of public misfortunes, was added the 
torrent of eccleſiaſtical diſſenſions in Scotland. Charles 
wanted to execute his father's ſchemes in regard to re- 
ligion, as well as government. Epiſcopacy was not 
ſuppreſſed in Scotland at the beginning of the refor- 
mation, before Mary Stuart's time ; but thoſe proteſtant 
biſhops were ſubject to the preſbyterians. The Scotch 
were governed by a republic of, prieſts, all on a perfect 
equality, This was the only country in the world, 
where biſhops derived no power from wealth and hon- 
ours. They preſerved their ſeats in parliament, => 
rights of peerage, and their eccleſiaſtical revenues; but 
they were paſtors without a flock, ' and peers without- 
weight or influence. The Scotch parliament, being 
all preſbyterians, ſuffered epiſcopacy to continue, only 
to render it contemptible. The ancient abbeys were in 
the hands of laymen, who took their ſeats in parlia- 
ment in virtue of this title. By degrees the number 
of thoſe titular abbots diminiſhed. James I. reſtored 
epiſcopacy with all its privileges. The king of Eng- 
land was not conſidered as the head of the church of 
Scotland ; but being a native of that country, and 
diſtributing Engliſh money, with penſions, and offices 
among ſeveral members, he was more maſter at Edin- 
burgh than at London. The reſtoration of epiſcopacy 
did not hinder the preſbyterian aſſembly. Thoſe two 
bodies always claſhed, but the ſynodic commonwealth 
generally prevailed over the epiſcopal monarchy. ] _ 
1 2 who 
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who looked upon the biſhops as ſtaunch friends, and 
the calviniftical elders as enemies, of the- throne, 
thought he ſhould be able at length to reconcile the 
people of Scotland to epiſcopacy, by introducing a new 
liturgy among them, the ſame as that of the church of 
England. He died without finiſhing his deſign, which 
his ſon Charles was deſirous of carrying into exe- 
cution. 

This liturgy conſiſted in ſome forms of prayer, a few 
ceremonies, and a ſurplice which the miniſters were to 


1637 wear in church. No ſooner had the biſhop of Edin- 


burgh made a publication of the canons, whereby thoſe 
different uſages were eſtabliſhed, than the people all 
roſe up in great fury, and pelted him with ſtones. 
The diſturbance ſpread from town to town. The preſ- 
byterians entered into a covenant, as if the point in 
queſtion had been nothing leſs than the ſubverſion of 
all laws human and divine. On the one hand that 
paſſion which prompts the great to ſupport their en- 
terprizes, and on the other the fury of a fanatic mob, 
produced a civil war in Scotland. 3 

Little was it then ſuſpected, that cardinal Richelieu 
could be the man, who fomented this civil war, and 
who paved the way for the fatal cataſtrophe of Charles l. 
This deipotic miniſter wanted to hinder Mary de Me- 
dicis from being ſheltered in England by her daughter: 
and to epgage Charles in the intereſts of France: but 
the Engliſh monarch, more haughty than politic, gave 
ſuch a refuſal as irritated the cardinal. We find in a 
letter from this miniſter to the count d'Eſtrades, at that 
time envoy in England, theſe remarkable words, which 
we have already mentioned: The king of England 
„will be convinced before a year is expired, that he 
e ought not to deſpiſe me“. 

One of the cardinal's ſecretaries was an Iriſh prieſt, 
whom he ſent with money to London and Edinburgh, 
in order to ſow diſcord among the puritans ; and the 

letter to cqunt d'Eſtrades remains a monument of that 


* See page 96, 
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dark proceeding. Were we to open the archives of all 
countries, we ſhould ſee religion ever ſacrificed to inte- 
reſt and revenge. e | : 

The Scotch took up arms. Charles had recourſe to 1638 
the church of England, and even to the Engliſh Roman 
catholics, who were equally animated againſt the puri- 
tans. They ſupplied him with money becauſe it was a 
religious war; and for a few months he had an army of 
twenty thouſand men. This army was hardly of any 1639 
other uſe to him than to negotiate; and when the 
greateſt part diſbanded for want of pay, the negotia- 
tions were rendered more difficult. He was therefore 1640 
under a neceſſity of determining once more upon war. 
Hiſtory furniſhes us with very few examples of magna- 
nimity comparable to that of the king's privy council ; 
they ſacrificed great part of their fortunes to his majeſty. 
The celebrated Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
eſpecially the marquis of Hamilton, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their generoſity on this occaſion: the famous 
earl of Strafford alone gave twenty thouſand pounds : 
but theſe contributions being inſufficient, the king was 
once more obliged to call a parliament. L 

The houſe of commons did not luok-upon the Scotch 
as their enemies, but as brethren who taught them to 
defend their privileges. The king could get nothing 
from them but bitter invectives againſt the ſeveral me- 
thods he had adopted to raiſe the ſupplies. All the 
rights which the king had arrogated to himſelf, were 
declared uſurpations: as the duty of tunnage and pound- 
age, the ſhip money, the ſale of excluſive privileges to 
merchants, the billetting of ſoldiers upon the inhabi- 
tants, in a word, every reſtraint upon public liberty. 

But their chief complaint was againſt a court of juſtice 
called the Star Chamber, which had exerciſed its juriſ- 
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eſt, dition with too great ſeverity on many of the jnhabi- 
gh, tants. The king diſſolved this new parliament, and by 
the this ſtep increaſed the grievances of the nation. Fs 
hat One would imagine that Charles had ſtudied to exaſ- 
: rate the minds of his ſubjects: for inſtead of indulg · 


ng the city of London under ſuch delicate circum- 
| | | | 1 ſtances, 
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ſtances, he ordered the Londoners to be cited before 
the Star Chamber for the uſurpation of ſome lands in 
Ireland, and obliged them to pay a conſiderable fine. 
He continued to levy every tax that the parliament had 
railed againſt. | Were a deſpotic prince to act in this 
manner, his people would revolt; how much more the 
ſubjects of a limited monarchy? Being but ill ſupported 
by the Engliſh, and undermined by the intrigues of 
cardinal Richelieu, he could not hinder the army of 
Scotch puritans from penetrating as far as Newcaſtle, 
1640 Having thus paved the way for his own misfortunes, he 
convened the parliament which completed his ruin. 
This aſſembly began, like all the reſt, with peti- 
tioning; for a redreſs of grievances, for the ſuppreſſion of 
the Star Chamber, and of arbitrary taxes, particularly 
that of ſhip-money; in a word, for triennial parliaments, 
Charles no longer able to reſiſt, granted every thing, 
He imagined he ſhould recover his authority by com- 
plying; but he was miſtaken. He reckoned that his. 
rliament would help him to be revenged of the 
Scotch, who had made an irruption into England; and 
this very parliament made the Scotch a preſent of three 
hundred thouſand pounds, as a recompenſe for the civil 
war, He flattered himſelf he ſhould be able to humble 
the puritan party in England; and very near the whole 
houſe of commons were puritans. He was extremely 
fond of the earl of Strafford, who had ſo generouſly 
devoted himſelf to his ſervice; for which reaſon the 
houſe of commons impeached the earl of high treaſon. 
They charged him with miſdemeanors ;. but ſuch as 
were inevitable in thoſe troubleſome times, ſuch as his 
good intention to ſerve his ſovereign, and the genero- 
fity with which he had aſſiſted him in his diſtreſs, might 
render excuſable. The peers found him guilty ; but 
the king's conſent was requiſite for his execution. The 
ferocious multitude called out aloud for his blood. 
Strafford carried his magnanimity ſo far, as to petition 
the king to conſent to his death; and Charles was ſo 
1641 weak as to fign this fatal ſentence, which taught the 
Engliſh to ſpill other blood, far more precious. 
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divided into violent factions as well as France; 
ut in France it was only a cabal of princes and lords, 
againſt a prime miniſter, who aimed at redueing their 
power; whereas the party diviſions in England under 
Charles I. implied a general convulſion in the minds of 
the people, a ſtrong deſire of changing the conſtitution 
of the kingdom, an ill - judged deſign of the royaliſts to 
eſtabliſh deſpotic power, an extravagant paſſion in the 
people for liberty, thirſt of power in the houſe of com- 
mons, an inclination in the biſhops to cruſh the puri- 
tans, a ſcheme formed by the latter to humble the bi- 
ſhops, in a word, a regular but concealed plan in thoſe 
who were called independents, to take advantage of the 
miſtakes of all the reſt, in order to become the predo · 
minant party. 2 nich gals N Alen 
In the midſt of theſe diſturbances, the Roman catho- O. 
lies of Ireland thought it a very good opportunity to 1041 
ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. Religion and liberty, thoſe 
two ſources of the moſt important actions, hurried them 
into an horrid attempt, unparalleled in hiſtory, except 
by the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. They pr nf 
to aſſaſſinate in one day al} the proteſtants of Ireland; 
| and accordingly: they cut the throats of above forty 
| thouſand. - This maſſacre has not the ſame degree of 
| celebrity in the hiſtory of great crimes as that of St. 
Bartholomew, though it was as general, and accompa- 
4 nied with all the horrors that could diſtinguiſh fuck a 
; ſally of enthuſiaſtical fury. But this conſpiracy of one 
half of the nation againſt the other, on account of 're- 
; ligion, paſſed in an iſland at that time little known by 
other nations, and had not the authority of ſuch Yluſ- 
) trious acccomplices as a Catharine de Medicis, a king 
ö of France, and a duke of Guiſe: the victims of this 
brutal zeal, though equal in number, were not of ſuch 
| conſideration * 


Elkes Scotland, and Ireland, were at that time 
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conſideration as thoſe in France. The ſcene was to the 
full as bloody, but the theatre of action did not fix the 
attention of Europe. The whole world ſtill rings with 
the horrors of St. Bartholomew's day, while the Iriſh 
maſſacre is in a manner forgotten. 

If we were to reckon the murders which have been 
committed by enthuſiaſm, ſince the diſputes of Atha- 
naſius and Arius, to the preſent time, we ſhould find 
that thoſe diſputes have contributed more to the depo- 
pulation of the earth, than all the battles that have 
been fought; for in the latter, the male ſpecies only is 
deſtroyed, which is always more numerous than the fe- 
male; whereas in the maſſacres perpetrated for reli- 
gion's ſake, both ſexes are indiſcriminately made the vic- 
tims. While one part of the people of Ireland were 
thus employed in extirpating the other, Charles I. was 
in Scotland, where tranquillity was. ſcarce reſtored; 
while the houſe of commons took upon them the go- 
vernment of England. The Iriſh Roman catholics, in 
order to juſtify this maſſacre, pretended to have a com- 
miſſion from the king himſelf to take up arms; ſo that 
while Charles was aſking ſuccours of Scotland and Eng- 
land againſt the Iriſh rebels, he ſaw himſelf accuſed of 
the very crime which he wanted to puniſh. The Scotch 
with good reaſon referred him to the Engliſh parliament, 
becauſe Ireland in fact was dependent on England, and 
not on Scotland. He therefore returned to London. 
The houſe of commons believing, or pretending to be- 
lieve he had a ſhare in the Iriſh rebellion, ſent very little 
money and but few troops into that iſland, leſt they 
ſhould-leave England expoſed; but they made a terri- 
ble remonſtrance to the king. | 

The purport was, That henceforwards he muſt have 
« no other council but ſuch as the parliament fhall ap- 
cc point; and in caſe of refuſal, the threaten to take 
« -other- meaſures.” Three members of the lower 
houſe preſented this addreſs to him on their knees, 
which in the main was declaring war againſt him. Oli- 
liver Cromwell who was at that time a member of the 
houſe of commons, ſaid, © That if this motion for an 
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% addreſs did not paſs, he would ſell what little eſtate 
« he had, and retire out of England.” "Ii 
This ſpeech ſhews that he was then an enthuſiaſt for 
liberty, though his ambition afterwards induced him to 
trample it under his feet. 7. FIAT 
Charles durſt not diſſolve the parliament; they would 
not have obeyed him. He had ſtill of his ſide a great 
many officers of the army, heretofore raiſed againſt 
Scotland, who conſtantly attended his perſon. He was 1641 
alſo ſupported by the biſhops, and by the catholic party 
about London, who had formerly aimed at exterminat- 
ing the royal family by the gun-powder conſpiracy, but' 
were now entirely in the king's intereſt; every body - 
elſe was againſt the king. The common people in 
London ſpirited up by the puritans of the houſe of com- 
$ mons, raiſed an inſurrection in the city; and going to 
the door of the parliament houſe, they cried out, 20 
biſhops, no biſhops. Twelve of the prelates withdrew: 
through fear, and proteſted againſt the whole proceed- 
ings of parliament during their abſence: the houſe of 
lords committed them to the Tower; and ſoon after th 
reſt of the biſhops retired from parliament. 
In this decline of royal power, lord Digby, one of 
the king's favourites, gave him the fatal counſel of ſup- 
porting his credit by an exertion of authority. The 
king forgot that this was the very time he ought not to 
have run any hazard of loſing it. He went himſelf in 
perſon to the houſe of commons, in order to ſeize on 
hve of the members who were his moſt violent oppo- 
nents, and whom he charged with high treaſon. Thoſe 
members had made their eſcape; and the houſe of com- 
mons loudly proteſted againſt the violatiòn of their pri- 
vileges. The king like a man that has loſt his way 
and knows not where to turn, went from the houſe of 
commons to Guildhall, to demand ſuccours. The 
common council anſwered him with complaints againſt 
himſelf, He retired to Windſor, and, unable to ſup- 
port the meaſure to which he had been adviſed, he wrote 
to the commons, That he was ready to drop his pro- 
* ceedings agaiffſt the members, and that he would 
Vox. IV. Cen. Hiſt, U take 
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ce take as much care of the privileges of parliament, 
« as of his own life.” His violence had made him 
odious, and-now his ſubmiſſion rendered him contemp- 
tible. 2 iu 1155 | 78 | 
The houſe of commons was then beginning to go- 
vern the ſtate. The peers fit in parliament of -their 0713 
right ; this is the ancient privilege of the barons, and 
of the feudal lords: the commons are in parhament, as 


© "repreſentatives of the towns and boroughs, by which 


they are elected. The people had a great deal more 
confidence in their deputies than in the. peers. The 
latter, to recover their influence which was gradually de- 
clinirig, joined in the ſame ſentiments with the people, 
and maintained the authority of a parliament, of which 

they, originally conſtituted the principal branch. 
During this ſtate of anarchy, the Iriſh rebels were 
triumphant, and-after embruing their hands in the blood 
of their countrymen, 'they ſheltered themſelves under 
the authority of the king, and eſpecially of the queen 
his wife, who was a Roman catholic. The two houſcs 
propoſed to arm the militia of the kingdom, intending 
always that it ſhould be commanded by officers depen- 
dent on the parliament. By the laws of the realm, no- 
thing could be done in regard to .the militia,” without 
the king's conſrat. The parliament expected of courſe 
that he would refuſe to ſign a regulation made againſt 
himſelf, The king retired, or rather fled to the north 
of England. His wife, Henrietta of France, daughter 
of Henry IV. poſſeſſed of all the qualities, the activity, 
the intrepidity, the winning deportment, and even the 
gallantry of the king her father, acted as an heroine in 
aſſiſting a huſband, to whom in other reſpects ſhe was 
unfaithful. She ſold her effects and her jewels, and 
borrowed money in England and Holland, which ſhe 
gave over to her huſband. After this ſhe went over to 
Holland herſelf, in order to ſolicit ſuccours by means 
of the princeſs Mary her daughter, who was married to 
the prince of Orange, She negotiated at the northern 
courts; and ſought every where for relief, except in her 
native 
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native country, where cardinal Richelieu her enemy, 
and the king her brother, were a dying. ny 

The civil war was not yet declared. The parliament, 
had of their own authority appointed Sir John Hotham 
governor of Hull, a ſmall ſea-port town in Yorkſhire, 
This place had magazines of arms and proviſions. . The 
king appeared before the town, and wanted to enter it. 
Hotham ſhut the gates; but ſtill preſerving a ſhew of 
reſpect for his ſovereign, kneeled down on the ramparts 
and aſked pardon for refuſing him admittance. Charles 
afterwards met with thoſe who treated him with leſs cere- 
mony. England ſwarmed with manifeſtos and declara- 
tions from both king and parliament. The lords of the 
king's party attended his perſon. He ſent to London 
for the great ſeal of England, without which the nation 
uſed to think there could be no law; yet the parliament ' 
found means to publiſh the acts which they made againſt 
him. He ſer up his royal ſtandard at Nottingham; but 


only a few militia flocked to him in the beginning. At 


length what with the ſuccours brought him by the queen 
his conſort, with the preſents from the univerſity, of 
Oxford, who gave him all her plate, and with the ſup- 
plies from his friends, he muſtered up an army of about 
fourteen thouſand men. 1 

The parliament, having the diſpoſal of the public 
money, raiſed a more conſiderable force, Charles be- 
ean with proteſting, in the preſence of his army, 


* That he would maintain the laws of the realm, and 


« even the privileges of the parliament that had revolt- 
«ed againſt him; and that he would live and die in 
«* the true proteſtant religion.” Thus it is that princes, 
in matters of religion, are more under ſubjection 
to their people, than the people to them. When once 
what we call dogma, or an opinion, has gotten root in 
a nation, the ſovereign muſt declare that he is ready to 
die for that opinion. It is much eaſier to make ſuch a 
ſpeech than to perſuade the multitude, 

Theking's troops were generally commanded by prince 
Rupert, ſon of Frederick the unfortunate ele&or-Pala- 
tine; a pringe of great courage, and celebrated alſoforhis 
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knowledge in natural philoſophy, in which he made ſome 
diſcoveries, 
The battles of Worceſter and Edgehill were favour- 


able to the royal cauſe. The king drew towards London: 


the queen, having brought him troops, artillery, arms, 


and ammunition from Holland, went back for freſh ſup- 
plies, with which ſhe arrived ſome months afterwards, 
In the courageous activity of this princeſs it was ealy to 
diſtinguiſh the daughter of Henry IV. The parliament 
were not diſmayed; they knew their reſources, and 
notwithſtanding their defeat,, they behaved like ſove- 
reigns. againſt whom the king was in rebellion. 

Wboſoever offered to deliver up any place to the 


king, was condemned to death by the parliament for ' 


high-treaſon; yet the king would make no repriſals 
againſt his priſoners. This alone may juſtify, in the 
eye of poſterity, the prince who was ſo criminal in the 
eye of his people. He is not ſo well juſtified in poli- 
tics for having ſpent too much time in negotiating, 
while he ſhould have profited by his firſt ſucceſs, and 
exerted that active intrepidity, by which alone ſuch diſ- 
putes can be decided. q 


1643 Charles and prince Rupert, though beaten at New- 


bury, had the advantage upon the whole of the cam- 
paign. The parliament only grew more obſtinate. It 
was very extraordinary that a ſenate, or popular aſſem- 
bly, ſhould: purſue their purpoſe with more ſteadi- 

neſs and refolution, than a king at the head of his army, 
At length the puritans, who were predominant in 
both houſes, pulled off the maſk : they ſolemnly joined 
with the Scotch, and ſigned the famous covenant, 
whereby they engaged to demoliſh epiſcopacy. By this 
covenant it was viſible, that the Scotch and Engliſh 

uritans wanted to. form themſelves into a republic, 

his was the ſpirit of calviniſm ; the profeſſors of that 
ſect had long aimed at ſuch a revolution in France; they 
brought it to paſs in Holland; but in France and Eng- 
land there was no poſſibility of attaining an end ſo agree- 


able to the people, without wading through rivers of 
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While the preſbyterians were thus up in arms in 
England and Scotland, the catholic religion ſerved as a 
pretence to the Iriſh rebels, who had ſtained their hands 
in the blood of forty thouſand of their countrymen, 
and continued to defend themſelves againſt the troops 
which the parliament ſent over from England. The 
religious wars under Louis XIII. were {till recent; and 
the invaſion of Germany by the Swedes, under pretence 
of religion, was an example before their eyes. It is a 
moſt deplorable thing that Chriſtians ſhould, for ſuch 
a ſucceſhon of ages, have derived pretences from the doc- 
trine, worſhip, diſcipline, and hierarchy of their religion, 
to render thoſe parts of Eurape, where they were ſet- 
tled, a ſcene of perpetual ſlaughter and confuſion, 

Thefuryof thecivil war was fomented by that gloomy 
and unrelenting auſterity, which the puritans con- 
ſtantly affected. The parliament took this opportunity 
to burn, by the hands of the common hangman, a 
ſmall book of king James I. wherein that learned mo- 
narch maintained the lawfulneſs of diverting one's ſelf 
on Sundays after divine ſervice, They imagined hereby 
to promote the. cauſe of religion, and to affront the 
prince on the throne, Some time after this, the ſame 
parliament thought proper to ordain a faſt-day once a 
week, and that. the value of the' meal retrenched, 
ſhould go towards defraying the expences of the civil 
war, ö 

Of the numberleſs diſſenſions which have at different 
times threatened the ſubverſion of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, before it acquired the happy and ſettled <a in 
which we now ſee it, the troubles of thoſe times pre- 
ceding the death of Charles I. were the only ones in 


which exceſs of folly and exceſs of madneſs were com- 


bined together, The religious ſuperſtition, with which 
the reformed ſe& had ſo often reproached thoſe of the 
Romiſh communion, might now be retorted upon the 
puritans. The biſhops behaved like cowards ; they 
ought to have died in defence of a cauſe which they 
thought juſt: but the behaviour of the preſbyterians 
was that of madmen; their dreſs, their converſation, 
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their low alluſions to paſſages of ſcripture, their fidi- 
culous' geſtures, their ſermons, their pretended prophe- 
cies; in ſhort, the whole of their manners might, in 


more peaceable times, have ſerved to divert the mob at 


Bartholomew fair, had they not been rather too dif. 
guſting. But, unhappily, theſe fanatics joined fury to 
abſurdity; and thoſe whom children now a-days would 
laugh to ſcorn, by imbruing themſelves with blood, 
filled the nation with terror, and were at once the moſt 
ridiculous and the moſt formidable of men. | 

We muſt not ſuppoſe that in thoſe factions, either in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, whether among the 
royaliſts, or their enemies, there were many of thoſe 
artful . men, who free from the prejudices of party, 
made the errors and fanaticiſm of the multitude ſubſer- 
vient to their own ambitious . purpoſes. This was not 
the diſpoſition of thoſe people. Almoſt every body 
was fincerely engaged in the party he had embraced, 
Moft of thoſe who changed fides on the account of par- 
ticular pique or diſcontent, did it openly.. The inde- 
pendents were the only perſons that concealed their 
deſign; in the firſt place, becauſe being hardly con- 
ſidered as Chriſtians, they would have given too great 
offence to the other ſects; ſecondly, they had fanatic 
notions of the original equality of mankind, a ſyſ- 
tem extremely repugnant to the ambitious views of 
the reſt. 

A ſtriking proof, among others, of that inflexible 
rigour, which had ſoured the minds of the people, was 
the execution of William Laud, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who after being four years in priſon, was at 
length condemned by parliament, The only crime al- 
ledged againſt him, that could be fairly proved, wps his 
having made uſe of ſeveral ceremonies of the-Kmiſh 
communion, in conſecrating a church at London, The 
fentence pronounced againſt him was to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered, the ordinary puniſhment of 
traytors: but they did him the favour to cut off his 


head. | 
Charles, 


- 
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Charles, perceiving the parliaments of England and 


: Scotland united againſt him, and finding himſelf hard 
H preſſed betweerthe armies of both kingdoms, thought 

R it adviſable to conclude a truce with the rebel catholits 

. of Ireland, in order to bring over part of the Engliſh 
, troops employed in that iſland. , This policy ſucceeded. 
F His army was not only increaſed with numbers of the 

| Engliſh that ſerved. in that country, but likewiſe by a 
; great many Iriſh, Upon this the parliament laudly 
| accuſed him of being the author of the Iriſh: maſſacre 
4 and rebellion.. Unfortunately theſe new troops, on 

4 which he greatly depended, were defeated by fir Thomas 1644 


Fairfax, one of the parliament's generals; ſo that the 
king had only the vexation of giving his enemies a 
colour to charge him with being an accomplice of the 
triſh. | | „ : 
One misfortnne followed cloſe upon another. Prince 1644 

Rupert, having long maintained the honour of the 
royal arms, was beaten in the neighbourhood of York, 
and his army diſperſed by Mancheſter and Fairfax. 
Charles retired to Oxford, where he was ſoon beſieged. 
The queen fled to France. The danger the king 
was reduced to, excited his friends to make further 


efforts. The ſiege of Oxford was raiſed. Charles got 
. together a few. troops, and met with ſome ſuccefs ; but 
of this did not continue long. The parliament was ever 
in a condition to oppoſe him with a ſuperior army. 
* Their generals, Eſſex, Mancheſter and Waller, at- 
* tacked Charles at Nebury, upon the road to Oxford. 0a, 
at Cromwell was. colonel in their army, and had already 27, 
is ſignalized himſelf by extraordinary feats of valour. It 1644 
* is reported, that at this very battle of Newbury, the 
* wing commanded by Mancheſter having given way, 
h and Mancheſter himſelf going with the tide, Cromwell; 
bs wounded. as he was, ran up to him, and ſaid, © You 
d, « are miſtaken, my lord, the enemy are not that way? 
of upon which he brought him back; ſo that the ſucceſs  * | 
nis of the day was chiefly owing to Cromwell. This how- 
ever is certain, that Cromwell, who, began to have as 
3, much credit in the houſe of commons, as he had re- 
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putation in the army, accuſed the general of negle# 

of duty. HER 
The natural propenſity of the Engliſh to things un- 
common and extraordinary, produced at that time an 
odd phænomenon, which diſplayed the character of 
Cromwell, at the ſame time that it laid the foundation 
of his grandeur, of the ruin of the parliament and epiſ- 
copacy, of the murder of the king, and the deſtruction 
of the monarchy. The ſect of independents began to 
make ſome noiſe. The moſt violent preſbyterians 
had thrown themſelves into this party : they reſem- 
bled the quakers inaſmuch as they would have no 
prieſts but themſelves, and no other interpretation of the 
goſpel, than their own natural ſenſe ; but they differed 
in this, that they were full as turbulent as the quakers 
were pacific. Their chimerical project was that of 
equality among mankind ; but they were for eſtabliſh- 
ing this —_ by violence. Oliver Cromwell looked 
upon theſe people as proper tools for promoting his 

eſigns. | | 

The city of London, Peing divided into ſeveral fac- 
tions, complained that the parliament laid the whole 
burthen of the civil war upon her ſhoulders. Crom- 
well cauſed a propoſal to be made to the houſe of com- 
mons by ſome independents, of new modelling the 
army, and of engaging both lords and commons to re- 
nounce all civil and military employments. Theſe 
were all at that time poſſeſſed by members of both houſes. 
Three peers were generals of the parliamentary armies. 
Moſt of the colonels and majors, commiſſaries of ſtores, 
and agents of all ſorts, were of the houſe of commons. 
Would one think it poſſible to perſuade, by ſtrength of 
words, ſuch a number of men in power to ſacrifice their 
dignities and their emoluments ? And yet this is what 
was effected in one ſingle ſeſſion. The houſe of com- 
tnons eſpecially was ſtruck with the idea of reigning 
1645 over the hearts of the people, by a diſintereſtedneſs be- 
| yond example. This act was called the ſelf-denying or- 
dinance. The peers heſitated ; but the houſe of com- 
| mon dragged them into it. The lords Eſſex, Lark 
| bigh, | 
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bigh, Fairfaix and Mancheſter reſigned their commiſ- 
ſions of their own accord; and fir Thomas Fairfax, the 
general's ſon, not being a member of the-houſe of com- 
mons, was nominated to the ſole command of the army. 
This was what Cromwell wanted : he had an abſolute 
aſcendant over fir Thomas; and ſo great was his in- 
fluence in the houſe, that they ſuffered him to keep the 
command of a regiment, though he was member of 
parliament : they even ordered the general to entruſt 
him with the command of the horſe, which they were 
then ſending to Oxford. The ſame man, who had ſa 
artfully deprived the members of both houſes of their 
military employments, had the policy to continue all 
the officers of the+ independent party; and then it 
quickly appeared that the army muſt govern the parlia- 
ment. The new general Fairfax, with Cromwell's 
aſſiſtance, new modelled the army, incorporated ſome 
regiments into others, changed the different corps, 
and eſtabliſhed a new diſcipline, What at any other 
time would have occaſioned a mutiny, was done now 
without the leaſt reſiſtance. . 
The army, animated with a new ſpirit, marched 
directly towards the king in the neighbourhood of Ox- 
ford ; and ſoon after was fought the deciſive battle of 


famous day. The royal army, after great ſlaughter, 
was either taken or diſperſed. All the towns ſurrendered 
to Fairfax and to Cromwell. The young prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles II. ſharing betimes his father's 
misfortunes, was obliged to fly to the little iſland of 
Scilly, The king retired to Oxford with the ſhattered 
remains of -his army, and ſued to his parliament- for 
peace, which they would not grant. The houſe of 
commons inſulted him in his diſgrace. The general 
had ſent them the king's cabinet of papers, found on 
the field of battle, containing letters from his queen. 


Vor, IV, Gen, Hiſt, 


Naſeby. Cromwell, general of the horſe, after routing June 
the royal cavalry, returned and put the infantry alſo to 14. 
fight, ſo that he had almoſt the ſole honour 'of that 1945 


Some of thoſe letters, fraught with expreſſions of ten- 
RR 
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The king was then at Oxford, a city hardly to be 
Engliſh, and the Scotch army in Engliſh pay. Think. 


It is eaſy to imagine that Cromwell would not ſuffer 
this. This was the critical moment: he formed: 


violence with the uſual forms, made the army impeach 


no more appear in the houſe of commons. The city of 


der ſorrow, were read in the houſe with that bitter 
raillery, which is ever the characteriſtic of cruel minds, 


called fortified, between the victorious army of the 


ing he ſhould be ſafer among the latter, who were leſs 
incenſed againſt his perſon, he ſurrendered himſelf to 
the Scotch army. But, the houſe of commons having 
paid the Scotch two hundred, thouſand pounds of their 
arrears, and being indebted to them as much more, the 
king from that moment ceaſed to be free. 

The Scotch delivered the king up to the commiſ. 
ſaries of the Engliſh parliament, who at firſt did not 
know how to behave towards their captive king. The 
war ſeemed to be at an end; the Scotch army had- 
taken their money, and were going back to their own 
country; and the parliament had nothing to fear but 
their own forces, which had rendered them victorious, 
But here Cromwell and the independents were predo- 
minant. . This parliament, or rather the houſe of com- 
mons, being ſtill all powerful at London, and perceiv. 
ing that the army was likely to be uppermoſt, wanted 
to get rid of thoſe ſervants who were become ſo dan- 

erous; and therefore they voted that part of the 
— ſhould be ſent to Ireland, and part diſbanded, 


council of officers, and another of common ſoldiers 
called agitators, who at firſt made remonſtrances, and 
afterwards gave the law. The king was in the hands 
of commiſſioners of the pariiament, at a place called 
Holmby-houſe in Northamptonſhire, a detachment of 
horſe, from the council of agitators, went and ſeized 
upon his perſon, and conveyed him to Newmarket. 

After this bold ſtroke” the army marched towards 
London. Cromwell, chufing to colour his acts of 


eleven members, who were declared enemies of the in- 
dependent party. Thoſe members withdrew, and durlt 


London 
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London at length opened her eyes, when it was too late, 
and ſaw a ſcene of the higheſt miſery : a tyrannical par- 
liament tyrannized in its turn by the army; her captive / 
king in the hands of the ſoldiery; and herſelf at their 
mercy. The common- council aſſembled the militia, 
and cauſed enttenchments to be thrown up in a+ hurry, 
about the town: but as ſoon as the army arrived, Lon- 
don opened her gates, and was filent. The parliament 
delivered up the Tower to general Fairfax, thanked the 1647 
army for diſobeying their orders, and gave them money. 
It remained ſtill to know what was to be done with 
the captive king, whom the independents had removed 
to the royal palace at Hampton-court. Cromwell on 
the one hand, and the preſbyterians on the other, were: 
treating with him. The Scotch made a propoſal to reſ- 
cue him from his confinement. Charles equally afraid 
of all parties, made his eſcape from Hampton- court, 
and got over to the iſle of Wight, where he thought he 
ſhould find an aſylum; but he only changed his priſon. 
During this anarchy of a factious deſpicable parliament, 
of a capital divided, of an audacious army, and of a cap- 
tive fugitive king, the ſame ſpirit which had long ani- * 
mated the independents, ſeiaed all of a ſudden on ſeve- 
ral Þ1diers of the army, who took the name of levellers, 
ſignifying that they wanted to bring every thing to an 
equality, and to acknowledge no ſuperior at all, either 
in the army, ſtate, or church. In this they were for 
doing no more than what the houſe of commons had 
done: they were imitating their officers; their right 
ſeemed to be as well founded as that of any of the reſt ;. 
and their number was conſiderable. Cromwell, per- 
ceiving that theſe people were ſo much the more dan- 
gerous, as they made uſe of his own principles, and that 
they were going to rob him of the fruit of all his toil 
and politics, took a ſudden reſolution to exterminate 
them, even at the riſk of his life. One day, as they 1647 
were aſſembled, he rode up to them at the head of his 
own regiment, with whom he had been ever victorious, 
and aſking them in the name of God what they would be 
at, he charged them fo briſkly, that they ſcarce made. 
| ; X 2 | any 
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any reſiſtance. Several of them he ordered to be hang- 
ed; whereby he ſuppreſſed a faction, whoſe crime was 
that of having imitated his example. 
* This behaviour ſtrengthened his authority in the 
'army, as well as 1n parliament, and in the city of Lon- 
don. Fairfax was ſtill general, but had not near fo 
much credit as Cromwell. 'The king, under confine- 
ment in the iſle of Wight, continued to make propoſals 
of peace, as if the war ſtill ſubſiſted, and his enemies 
were inclined to hear him. His ſecond ſon, the duke 
of York, who was afterwards king James II. then only 
fifteen years of age, and a priſoner in St. James's pa- 
lace, made his eſcape with more ſucceſs than his father 
had done from Hampton-court; and went to Holland: 
ſome of the king's adherents, having gained over part 
of the navy of England, failed to the Brille in Holland, 
to which port this young prince had retired. His bro- 
ther the prince of Wales, and he, went on board the 
fleet, in order to ſuccour their father; but this very 
ſtep haſtened his ruin. I 
The Scotch, aſhamed of being reproached all over 
Europe with having ſold their maſter, were aſſembling 
ſome troops in his favour. Several young noblemen 
were ready to join them in England, Cromwell marched 
againſt them with part of the army, and defeated them 


1648 intirely at Preſton, where he took' duke Hamilton, the 


Scotch general, priſoner. The town of Colcheſter, in 
the county of Eſſex, having joined with the royaliſts, 
was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion to general Fairfax; 
who ordered ſeveral perſons of condition to be executed, 
for having encouraged the town to defend the cauſe of 

their ſovereign. | | 
While Fairfax and Cromwell were every where 
triumphant, the parliament more afraid of Cromwell 
and the independents than they had been of the king, 
began to treat with his majeſty, and to think how they 
ſhould get rid of an army, on which they were more de- 
pendent than ever. The army, after a ſeries of victo- 
ries, being returned to London, infiſted that the king 
ſhould be brought to juſtice, as the cauſe of all the ca- 
lamities 
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lamities of the nation; that his chief adherents ſhould 
be puniſhed ; and his children ordered to ſubmit to pat: 
liament, upon pain of being declared guilty of high 
treaſon. The parliament made no anſwer. Cromwell» 


cauſed all the officers of his army to preſent remon- 


ſtrances to him, that the king might be brought to his 
trial, General Fairfax who was ſo blind as not to ſee 
that he was acting for Cromwell, removed the captive 
monarch from the iſle of Wight to Hurſt caſtle, and 
from thence to Windſor, without ſo much as acquaint- 
ing the parliament. | The army marched up to London, 
ſeized on all the poſts, and obliged the city to pay them 
forty thouſand pound ſterling. | 
The next day the hduſe of commons were going to 


meet; but they found the door guarded by ſoldiers, 


who drove away moſt of the preſbyterian members, the 
original authors of all the miſeries of the kingdom, 

which now fell heavy upon themſelves; none were ſuf- 

fered to enter but independents, and rigid preſbyte- 

rians, the implacable enemies of royalty. The excluded 
members proteſted ; and their proteſt was declared to 

be ſeditious. The remaining members of the houſe of 

commons were chiefly citizens devoted to the army. 

The officers in the houſe lorded it without controul ; 

the city was brought into the ſame ſubjection; and the 

common council, who lately eſpouſed the king's cauſe, 

being now directed by their conquerors, preſented a re- 

monſtrance requiring him to be brought to juſtice. 

The houſe - of commons appointed a committee of 
thirty eight perſons, to conſider how to proceed juridi- 
cally againſt the king. They erected a new court of 
juſtice, compoſed of Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, Crom- 
well's ſon-in-law, Waller, and a hundred and fortysſe- 
ven other commiſſioners. A few peers, who ſtill met 
in the houſe of lords only for form, the reſt having 
withdrawn, were ſummoned to give their attendance at 
this illegal aſſembly; but not one of them would con- 
ſent to it. Their refuſal however did not hinder the 
new court of juſtice from proceeding. 

1 Upon 
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Upon this the commons reſolved that the ſupreme 
power reſides originally. in the people; and that their 
repreſentatives are inveſted with the legiſlative authority, 
This was a queſtion which the army determined by 
the mouths of a few citizens: but it was ſubverting the 
conſtitution of England. The nation indeed is legally 


_ repreſented by the houſe of commons; but ir is ſo like- 


wiſe by the king and the houſe of lords. Other coun- 
tries have conſtantly complained, againſt the appoint- 
ing of commiſſioners to try private ſubjects: and here 
a commiſſion was iſſued by the leaſt conſiderable part 
of a parliament, to try their ſovereign. There is no 
ſort of doubt but the commons thought they had a right 
to try him; the houſe was compoſed chiefly of inde- 
pendents, who were of opinion that nature made no 
difference betwixt them and the king, and that the 


: only diſparity then ſubſiſting was that of the victorious 


Jan, 


overthe conquered. The papers left by Ludlow, a colonel 
in the army, and one of the judges, ſhew how greatly 
their pride was flattered, at having it in their power to 
condemn their former maſter. This ſame Ludlow, a 
rigid preſbyterian, leaves n6 room to doubt, but fana- 
ticiſm had a ſhare in this cataſtrophe. He fully diſ- 
cloſes the ſpirit of the times by quoting this paſſage of 
the Old Teſtament : ** The country cannot be purified 
from blood, but by the blood of him who ſpilt it.“ 
At length Fairfax, Cromwell, the independents, and 


1648 the preſbyterians, thought the king's death neceſſary for 


their purpole of eſtabliſhing a republic. Cromwell 
ſurely could not flatter himſelf at that time with the 
notion of ſucceeding the king ; he was only a lieutenant- 
general in an army divided into factions. In ſuch an 
army, and in a republican government, he might ex- 
pect, and with good reaſon, a reputation from his ex- 
E and from his aſcendency over the army. But 

ad he then formed a deſign to be acknowledged ſove- 


reign of three kingdoms, he would not have deſerved it. 


The human mind, in all kinds of purſuits, proceeds by 
degrees; and theſe degrees inſenſibly led to Cromwell's 


advancement, 
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advencement, for which he was indebted only to his va- 
lour, and to fortune. nog 
Charles I. king of Scotland, England and Ireland, jan. 
died by the hands of a public executioner, before White- 30, 
hall; his body was carried to Windſor chapel, where it 1648 
could never be found. More than one king of England 
had been depoſed by acts of parliament : the wives of 
kings had been publicly executed: Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners had pronounced ſentence of death on Mary queen 
of Scotland, over whom they had no more authority 
than a gang of banditti : but no inſtance was remem- 
bered of a nation bringing their king to the ſcaffold 
with the formality of juſtice. We muſt aſcend three 
hundred years higher than our æra, to find in the per- 
ſon of Agis king of Sparta, an example of a ſimilar ca- 
taſtrophe. Bert 


— ä——— ——— 
C H A p. CLXXXI. 
Of ROME LL. 


'A FT ER the murder of Charles I. the houſe of com- 
mons publiſhed an act to prohibit, upon pain of 
death, the acknowledging his ſon or any other perſon 
as king of England. They aboliſhed the upper houſe, 
which had been reduced to ſixteen peers; ſo that they 
Km og in all appearance, ſovereigns of England and 
reland, 
But this houſe, which ſhould have conſiſted of five 
hundred and thirteen members, was at that time com- 
poſed only of fourſcore. They made a new great ſeal, 
on which were engraved theſe words: the'parliament of 
the commonwealth of England. They had already pulled 
down the king's ſtatue on the Royal Exchange, and pur 
this inſcription in its ſtead: * Charles the laſt king, and 
* the firſt tyrant.” 12 | 
The ſame houſe of commons cauſed ſeveral lords to 
be put to death, who had been taken fighting for their 


king. 
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king. It was not at all ſurprizing that they ſhould 
break through the rules of war, after having violated 
the laws of nations; and in order to make the breach 
more notorious, the duke of Hamilton, a Scotchman, 
was one of the condemned. This behaviour contri- 
buted greatly to determine the Scotch to acknowledge 
Charles II. for their king: but the love of liberty was 
ſo deeply engraved in their hearts, that they laid the 
1649 ſame reſtriction on the royal authority, as the Engliſh 
8 had done at the beginning of the troubles. 
reland acknowledged the new king without any condi- 
tions. Cromwell contrived to be appointed lord-go- 
vernor of that iſland, for which he embarked with the 
flower of his troops, and met with bis uſual ſucceſs. 
In the mean while Charles II. was invited to Scot- 
land by the parliament of that nation, but upon the 
ſame terms as they had preſcribed to the king his father, 
They inſiſted on his becoming a preſbyterian; as the 
Pariſians had inſiſted that his grandfather Henry IV. 
ſhould turn Roman catholic. They cramped the royal 
authority in every thing; and Charles would have it 
perfect and intire. The fate of his father had not 
weakened thoſe ideas, which ſeem to be innate in mo- 
narchs. The firſt fruit of his being called to the throne 
of Scotland, was a civil war. The marquis of Mon- 
troſe, a nobleman celebrated in thoſe days for his at- 
tachment to the royal family, and for his valour, had 
landed in the north of Scotland with a few foldiers from 
Germany and Denmark ; and being followed by ſome 
highlanders, he was for aſſerting the king's rights by 
conqueſt: but he was defeated, taken priſoner, and ſen- 
tenced by the Scotch parliament to be hanged upon a 
gallows thirty feet high, to be afterwards quartered, 
and his members fixed upon the gates of the four prin- 
cipal towns in Scotland, for having offended againſt the 
new law or covenant, as it was called. This brave no- 
bleman, upon hearing his ſentence pronounced to him 
by the judge, made anſwer, That he was ſorry he had 
de not quarters enough to be ſent to the gates of every 
* town in Europe, as monuments of his fidelity to his 
| 4e prince. 
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prince.“ He even put this ſentiment into tolerable verſe 
as he was going to the place of execution. He was a 
perſon of the moſt agreeable wit, and the moſt learning, 
25 well as the braveſt man of any in the three kingdoms, 
The preſbyterian clergy accompanied him to his 25 
cution, reviling and inſulting him, and pronouncing 
his damnation. Ys 

Charles II. having no other reſource, went over from 1650 
Holland to reſign himſelf into the hands of thoſe, who 
had but juſt hanged his general and chief ſupport; he 
made his entry into Edinburgh, through the very gate 
where Montroſe's quarters were ſet up. | 

The parliament of England immediately prepared to 
make war againſt Scotland, not chuſing that one half of 
the iſland ſhould have a king who pretended to the 
other. This new commonwealth ſhewed as much con- 
duct in ſupporting the revolution, as they had given 
marks of enthuſiaſtic madneſs in effecting it. It was 
amazing to all the world, that a few obſcure citizens, 


1 without any great perſonage to head them, ſhould ex- 
1 clude the peers of the realm from their ſeats in parlia- 
. ment, ſtrip the biſhops of their privileges, contain the 
6 people within bounds, maintain an army of about fix- 
e teen thouſand men in Ireland, and as many in England, 
$3 ſupport a large and well provided fleet, diſcharge every 
” branch of the public revenue with the utmoſt exactneſs, 
4 while not one member of the houſe of commons en- 
G iced himſelf at the expence of the nation. In order 
a to anſwer all theſe exigencies, they applied with the 
y molt ſcrupulous œconomy, the revenue heretofore an- 
af nexed to the crown, and the lands belonging to the 
2 biſhops and chapters, which were ſold for ten years. In 
d, a word, the nation paid a tax of one hundred and twenty 
= thouſand pounds ferling per month, a tax ten times 
© heavier than that duty of ſhip money which Charles I. 
af had uſurped, and which had been the cauſe of ſa many 
m diſaſters. | 

id This Engliſh parliament was not governed by Crom- 
ry well, who was then in Ireland with his ſon-in-law Ire- 
is ton; but by the independents, with whom he was (till 
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in high credit. The parliament reſolved to ſend an hy 
army into Scotland, and to make Cromwell ſerve under po 
neral Fairfax. Cromwell received orders to quit Ire- for 
land, when he had very near ſubdued the iſland. Ge- Jag 
neral Fairfax, who was not an independent, but a preſ- yo 
+byterian, refuſed to march againſt the Scotch, He pre- Jen 
tended that he could not in conſcience fight againſt his aft 
brethren, who had made no attack upon England, cre 
Their arguments had no effect with him; ſo that he | 
laid down his commiſſion, to paſs the remainder of his Lo 
days in peace. This revolution was by no means ex- the 
traordinary, at a time, and in a country in which each col 
man acted according to his own private principles. the 
From hence we may date the æra of Cromwell's wa 
June greatneſs ; who was named general in Fairfax's ſtead, a1 
1650 He marched into Scotland with an army, that during En 
ten years had been accuſtomed to victory. He began ſub 
with beating the Scotch at Dunbar, and made himſelf nit 
maſter of Edinburgh. From thence he followed Charles am 
II. who had advanced as far as Worceſter, in hopes that 
the Engliſh royaliſts would join him; but this prince's wh 
troops were new raiſed and undiſciplined. Cromwell am 
Sept. attacked him on the banks of the Severn, and after Un 
13, ſhort refiſtance obtained a moſt complete victory. About the 
1650ſeven thouſand priſoners were brought up to London, ſon 
N. S. and fold to the American plantations. This I believe ing 
is the firſt inſtance of men being ſold for ſlaves among Ch 
chriſtians, ſince the abolition of ſlavery, The victori- ſuc 
ous army became maſters of all Scotland; and Crom- wer 
well followed cloſe in purſuit of the king. n aff; 
Imagination, the parent of romance, has ſcarce in- ſelf 
| vented more extraordinary adventures, more prefſling En 
dangers, more cruel hardſhips than thoſe which Charles lan 
II. underwent, flying from the murderer of his father. Or: 
Expoſed to hunger and fatigue, he was obliged to walk ſav 
almoſt alone through unfrequented paths, as far 2 lam 
Staffordſhire. Purſued by Cromwell's ſoldiers, he hid cla 
himſelf in a hollow oak in the midſt of a wood, where eng 
he ſpent a whole day and night. This oak was till ex- rep 
iſting at the beginning of this century. EY gre: 
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have placed it among the conſtellations of the ſouth | 
pole, thus eternizing the memory of this prince's mil- 
fortunes. Charles, after wandering from village to vil- 


lage, diſguiſed in different forms, of a polt boy, of a Nov. 
young girl, and of a wood cleaver, made his eſcape at 1650 


length on board a ſmall veſſel, and landed in Normandy 
after having experienced during fix weeks a ſeries of in- 
credible adventures. | | a 

In the mean time, Cromwell returned triumphant to 
London. Moſt of the members of parliament, and 
the ſpeaker at their head, with the lord mayor and 
common council, went to meet him ſome miles from 
the capital. His firſt care, as ſoon as he came to town, 
was to perſuade the parliament to make a wrong uſe of 
a victory, that had been extremely flattering to the 


Engliſh nation. They united Scotland, as a country OR, 
ſubdued by their arms, to England; and the regal dig- 1650 


nity was aboliſhed among the conquered, after the ex- 
ample ſet by the conquerors. | : 
Never did England make a more glorious figure, than 
while it was a commonwealth. This republican parli- 
ament formed a very odd proje& of joining the ſeven 
United Provinces to England, in the ſa 
they had united Scotland. William II. ſtadtholder, and 
ſon-in-law of Charles I. had died lately, after attermpt= 
ing to 'make himſelf abſolute maſter in Holland, as 
Charles had attempted in England, and with no better 
ſucceſs. He left a ſon in the cradle: the parliament 
were therefore in hopes that the Dutch would conduct 
affairs without a ſtadtholder, as England conducted her- 
{elf now without a king; and that the new republic of 
England, Scotland, and Holland would hold the ba-. 
lance of Europe. But the partiſans of the houſe of 
Orange having oppoſed this project, which ſeemed to 
favour greatly of the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of the times, this 
ſame enthuſiaſm induced the Engliſh parliament to de- 
clare war againſt Holland. The fleets of both nations 
engaged at ſea with alternate ſucceſs. The moſt zealous 
republicans in parliament, apprehenſive of Cromwell's 
great authority, continued this war, merely to have a 
' þ Ts | pretext 
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pretext for increaſing the fleet, and reducing the army, 
that the dangerous power of the general might be gra- 
dually deſtroyed. 

Cromwell ſaw into their deſigns, as they did into his: 
and then it was that he threw off all diſguiſe. © I am 
* forced,” ſaid he to major general Vernon, to take 
« a ſtep, which makes the very hair of my head ſtand 


Aprn“ of an end.” He went to the houſe attended by a few 
30, officers and a file of muſketeers, who planted them- 
' 1653ſelves at the door. After he was ſeated. I think,” 
N. S. ſaid he, this parliament is ripe for a diſſolution.“ Some 


of the members reproaching him with ingratitude, he 
ſtood up and ſaid, The Lord hath done with you; 
ce he has choſen other inſtruments for carrying on his 
tc work.” After this fanatic ſpeech, he loaded them 
with the vileſt language, telling one that he was a 
drunkard, another that he led a ſcandalous life, ſuch as 
the goſpel condemns, and that they ſhould diſſolve that 
inſtant. The ſoldiers with their officers entering the 
hoyſe, “ take away the mace,” ſaid he, that fool's 
* bauble.” Major general Harriſon went up to the 
ſpeaker, and pulled him out of the chair. You have 
* forced me to this,” ſaid Cromwell; I have ſought 
* the Lord night and day, that he would rather lay 
& me, than put me upon this work.” Having faid 
theſe words, he ordered the members to walk out one 
after the other; then he locked the door himſelf, and 
put the key into his pocket. 
What is much more extraordinary is, that though 
the parliament was annihilated in this furious manner, 
and an end put to all legiſlative power, yet no confuſion 
enſued. Cromwell called a council of officers, It was 
they that really changed the conſtitution of England; 
and what happened in that country was no more than 
what hath been practiſed in every other part of the world, 
where the ſtrong have given laws to the-weak, Crom- 
well made this council nominate a hundred and forty 
deputies of the people, the greateſt part of them low 
mechanics. One of the moſt active members of this 
new parliament of England, was a leather-ſeller, named 
| N Barebone 
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y. Barebone; which was the reaſon of giving to this aſſem- 

a bly the denomination of Barebones parliament. Crom- 
well, in quality of general, wrote a circular letter to all 

8: thoſe deputies; convoking them to come and govern 


England, Scotland and Ireland. At the end of five 
months this pretended parliament, compoſed of per- 
ſons equally ignorant and contemptible, were obliged 
to diſſolve themſelves, and to reſign the ſupreme power 
into the hands of the council of war. The officers de- 
clared Cromwell protector of the three — The 
lord mayor and court of aldermen were ſent for; and 
Cromwell was inſtalled in the royal palace at 
Whitehall, where he took up his reſidence. They Dec. 
gave him the title of highneſs; and the city of 22» 
London invited him to a feaſt with the ſame honours N 5 
as had been heretofore paid to their monarchs. Thus 
did a private gentleman of the county of Huntingdon 
raiſe himſelf to be king under another name, by his va- 
lour and hypocriſy. | 
Cromwell was then near fifty-three years of age, and 
had lived till he was forty-two without any employ- 
ment, civil or military, He was ſcarce known in 
1642, when the houſe of commons, of which he was al. 
member, gave him a commiſſion of major of horſe. 
Thence he roſe to govern both the parliament and the 
army. After conquering Charles I. and Charles II. he 
aſcended the throne in reality, and reigned without the 
title of king, but with more authority and ſucceſs 
than any monarch. He began his adminiſtration with 
choofing from among the officers, who had been compa- 
ions of his victories, a council of fourteen, to each of 
om he allowed a ſalary of a thouſand pounds a year. 
The troops were always paid a month before hand; 
the magazines were filled; there was a reſerve of 
three hundred thouſand pounds in the exchequer, 
which was at his diſpoſal; and he had a hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds in Ireland. The Dutch ſued to 
him for peace, which he granted on condition that they 
ſhould pay him three hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling; that their ſhips ſhould ſtrike their flag before the 
Engliſh; and that the young prince of Orange ſhould 


1 never 
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never be reſtored to the employments of his anceſtors. 
It was this ſame prince of Orange that afterwards de- 
throned king James II. as Cromwell had dethroned his 
father. 

Foreign nations vied with each other in paying their 
court to the protector. France ſought his alliance 
againſt Spain, and put him in poſſeſſion of the town of 
Dunkirk *. His fleets drove the Spaniards out of 
Jamaica, which has « uy ſince been in the poſſeſſion of 
England. Ireland was entirely reduced, and treated 
like a conquered province. The Iriſh eſtates were given 
to the victors; and thoſe who were moſt zealous in 

the defence of their country, periſhed by the hands of 
/ the executioner, 
Cromwell 'governed the realm with the authority of 
. aking. He ſummoned parliaments, which were intirely 
„ at his diſpoſal, and he diſſolved them whenever he 
pleaſed. He diſcovered every plot that was formed 
' x656 againſt him, and prevented inſurrections. No peer 
ever ſat in any of his parliaments ; they all lived in ob- 
ſcurity upon their eſtates. He had the artifice to en- 
gage one of thoſe parliaments to offer him the title of 
king, that he might have the opportunity of refuling it, 
and be the better enabled to preſerve his real power. 
He led a gloomy life in the palace of the Engliſh kings, 
without pomp or luxury, General Ludlow, his deputy \ 
in Ireland, relates, that the protector ſent his ſon Henry 
to that kingdom, with one domeſtic only. His man- 
ners were. ſevere; he was ſober and temperate; an 
ceconomilt without deſiring the property of others, la- 
borious and diligent in all his affairs. He was particu- 
Jarly dextrous in managing all ſects whatever, neither 
perſecuting the catholics nor thoſe of the church of 
England, who at that time durſt hardly ſhew their 
faces: he had chaplains of all parties; he was an enthu- 
ſiaſt when in company with fanatics; he ſupported the 
preſbyterians, when he was no longer afraid of that 
ſect, though he had deceived and cruſhed them before; 
but he placed his confidence only in the independents, 
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who could not ſubſiſt but through him; and yet he 
would ſometimes laugh at them with the deifts. Not 
that he looked upon deiſm with a favourable eye; for 
this being a religion void of enthuſiaſm, and conſe- 
quently fit only for philoſophers, can never be of ſervice 


n_t 2 2 


' to conquerors, | , 
J There were but a few of this philoſophic ſect in the 
f kingdom, and with theſe he would ſometimes divert 
f himſelf at the expence of the holy madmen, who had 
| cleared the way for him to the throne with the bible in 
1 their hands. By this conduct he preſerved to his laft 
, hour an authority which had been cemented with blood, 
f and ſupported by fraud and violence. 
Nature, notwithſtanding his ſobriety, had fixed the gept. 
f period of his days at fifty-eight. He died of a common 13, 
y fever, probably the effect of tyrannical inquietude : 1658 
e for the latter part of his life he was always afraid of 
d being aſſaſſinated, and would never lie two nights ſuc- 
r ceſhvely in the ſame chamber. He died, after nomi- 
)- nating his ſon, Richard Cromwell, to ſucceed him in 
j- the protectorſnip. No ſooner was the breath out of 
of his body, than one of his chaplains, a preſbyterian, 
t, whoſe name was Herry, ſaid to the ſtanders by; Do 
r. * not be uneaſy, ſince he protected God's people while 
85 * he was among us below, he will ſurely protect them 
ty \ © much more, now that he is mounted to heaven, 
ry * where he muſt be ſeated at Chriſt's right hand.” 
n- Such was the power of fanaticiſm, and ſo great was 
an W reſpected, that no body laughed at this 
a- peech. | 
u- Notwithſtanding the different intereſts by which the 
er minds of the people were divided, Rhichard Cromwell 
of was peaceably proclaimed protector in London. The 
eir council ordered a more. magnificent funeral for his 
u- father, than had been ever ken at the death of any 
he king. For their model they pitched upon the ſolem- 
nat nities exhibited at the interment of Philip II. king of 
re; Spain. It is obſervable, that Philip had been repre- 
ts, ſented in purgatory two months, in an apartment hung 


with black, and lighted with a few torches: afterwards 
they 
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they repreſented him in heaven, the body lying on a w 
bed embroidered with gold, in a hall hung with the j 
ſame, illuminated with five hundred torches, which, at 
being reflected by ſilver plates, caſt a light that rivalled bi 
the reſplendency of the ſun. All this was punctually th 
imitated for Oliver Cromwell; he was laid on a bed of " ad 
ſtate, with the crown on his head, and a golden ſceptre qu 
in his hand. The people took no notice of this imita- mi 
tion of a popiſh ceremony, nor of the extravagant Ri 
expence. The body was embalmed, and interred in tre 
| Henry the Seventh's chapel among the kings of Eng- tw 
land ; whence it was afterwards dug up, and buried far 
under the gallows in the reign of Charles II. hit 
0 

| wit 

Bo pet 
re. II. | 

ec 

Of England under Charles II. * 

mo 

ICHARD CROM WELL, the ſecond protector, mo 

not having the abilities of his father, could not one 
expect his ſucceſs: his ſceptre was not ſupported by the 
the ſword; and, as he had neither the bravery nor the arm 
hypocriſy of Oliver, he could neither command reſpect Thi 
from the army, nor impoſe upon the parties and ſets offic 
into which England was at that time divided. Oli- into 
ver's council of war began with acting in defiance to don 
Richard. This new protector pretended to ſtrengthen Moy 
his intereſt by calling a parliament, where one houſe, the 
compoſed of officers, ſhould repreſent the peers of Eng- Mor 
land, and the other, formed of Engliſh, Scotch, and repu 
- Iriſh deputies, ſhould repreſent the three kingdoms. Wan! 
But the leading men of the army obliged him to diſ- ther, 
ſolve this aſſembly. The next thing they did was to revi\ 
reſtore the old parliament which had beheaded Charles I. M 
and which Oliver Cromwell had ſo imperiouſly diſſolved. ceed 
The members of this parliament were all republicans, the 
as well as the army. They would have no king; nor he et 


would they have a protector. This parliament, which 
Was 
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was called the rump parliament, ſcemed to be enthu- 


ſaſts for liberty, equally deteſting the names of king 


and protector, of biſhops and peers; never ſpeaking 
but in the name of the people, merely to hold them 


F 


the more eaſily in ſubjection. The officers drew up an May 


might be ſtripped of their employments for ever; and 
Richard Cromwell deprived of his protectorſnip. They 


treated him however honourably, deſiring a penſion of 


twenty thouſand pounds a year far him, and eight thou- 


ſand for his mother, The parliament refuſed to give 


him more than two thouſand pounds, 'and ordered him 
to remove in ſix days from Whitehall. He obeyed, 
without complaining ;z and lived afterwards as a private 
perſon. | 20h 

There was no mention made at that time either of 
peers or biſhops. Charles II. ſeemed to be as much 
abandoned by all the world as Richard Cromwell; and 
moſt courts of Europe believed that the Engliſh com- 


monwealth would ſtill continue. The celebrated Monk, 


one of Cromwell's officers, was the perſon who reſtored 
the royal family. At that time he commanded 'the 
army in Scotland, which had ſubdued the country. 
The Engliſh parliament having reſolved to break ſome 
officers of that army, this general determined to march. 
into England, and to try his fortune, The three king- 


doms were at that time in a ſtate of anarchy. Part of 


Monk's army, which ſtaid in Scotland, could not keep 
the people in ſubjection. The other, which followed 
Monk into England, had to deal with the troops of the 
republic. The parliament, apprehenſive of both armies, 
wanted to have them under their command : fo that 
there was danger of ſeeing all the horrors of civil war 
revived. . 4 
Monk, finding himſelf not powerful enough to ſuc- 
ceed the two protectors, formed a ſcheme of reſtoring 
the royal family : but inſtead of ſpilling more blood, 
he embroiled the public affairs in ſuch a manner by his 
nden that he increaſed the anarchy, and brought 
OL, IV. Gen. Hift. 3 the 


addreſs to this parhament of their own making, re- 12, 
queſting that all the adherents of the royal family 1659 
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the nation to the point he aimed at, of wiſhing for the 
king, Scarce was there any blood ſpilt on this occa- 
fion.” In vain did Lambert, one of Oliver's generals, 
and a moſt violent republican, endeavour to renew the 


War; before he could muſter a ſufficient number of 


Ma 


2, 


Cromwell's veterans, he was prevented and taken pri- 


- ſoner by the troops under general Monk. A new par- 


liament met. The peers, who had been fo long ex- 
cluded and forgotten, returned at length to their ſeats 
in parliament. The two hauſes acknowledged Charles 
II. for their king, and he was agcordingly proclaimed 


3660 in London. 


Charles II. being thus recalled to England, without 
having contributed to this revolution otherwiſe than by 
his conſent, and without having been obliged to ſubmit 
to any conditions, ſet out from Breda, where he was 
then retired. The whole kingdom received him with 
acclamations ; and it ſeemed as if there had been no 
civil war. The parliament ordered the bodies of Oliver 
Cromwell, Ireton his ſon-in-law, and Bradſhaw, pre- 
ſident of the high court of juſtice, to be dug up, and 
carried on a fledge to Tyburn, where they were buried 
under the gallows. Of the regicides, or judges who 
had ſat on the trial of Charles I. only ten were executed: 
not one of them ſhewed the leaſt repentance ; not one 
would acknowledge the reigning king. They all 
thanked God, For dying martyrs in the nobleft and 
e beit of cauſes.” They were not only of the obſti- 
nate faction of the independents ; but they followed 
the ſect of anabaptiſts, who waited for the ſecond com- 
ing of Chriſt, and for the fifth monarchy, 

There were only nine biſhops left in England; but 


the king ſoon filled up the number. The ancient order 


and forms were reſtored - while the pleaſures and mag- 
nificence of a court ſucceeded the ſavage gloom, which 
ſo long had overſpread the land. Charles II. intro- 
duced gallantry and entertainments into the palace of 
Whitehall, which had been ſtained with his father's 
blood. The independents appeared no more; the pu- 
ritans were kept in awe. Such a change did the mor | 


A 
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” of the Engliſh nation receive, that the late civil war 

4 was burleſqued. Thoſe ſour opinions, which had turned 

85 the brains of wild enthuſiaſts, were become the object [ 
* of raillery at court, and among all young people. 
of Deiſm, which the king ſeemed openly to profeſs, be- 
” came the reigning religion-among the many others then 


in the kingdom, and has ſince made an amazing pro- 
greſs in other parts of the world. The earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, grandſon to the miniſter, and one of the chief 
ſupporters of this ſect, ſays poſitively in his Charatzerſos 
tics, ** That the noble appellation of deiſt cannot be too 
<« highly reſpected.” A great number of eminent writers 
have made open profeſhon of deiſm; and the major 
part of the Socinians have ranged themſelves under its | 
ſtandard. This ſect, now become very numerous, is 
accuſed of admitting only the light. of reaſan, and re- 
jecting all revelation. It is not poſſible for a Chriſtian 
to excuſe their ind&ility : but the ſtrict impartiality D 
with which we are deſirous to draw this great picture of 
human life, obliges us while we condemn their doc: | 
trine, to do juſtice to their behaviour. We cannot 
therefore but acknowledge, that this is the only ſect of , 
all others, that has not diſturbed the peace of ſociety wg, 
by its diſputes ; and which, though: exroneous, has 
been always clear of fanaticiſm. It is indeed, impoſſi- | 
ble that ſuch a ſect ſhould: be other than peaceadle, | 
ſince its followers are united with all mankind, in the 
principle common to all ages and all countries; namely, 
the worſhip of one only God; and differ from other 
men only in having no forms or places of worſhip; in 
believing only in one juſt God, allowing for the diver- 
ſity of opinion in others, and ſeldom diſcovering their 
own. They ſay that their pure religion, which is as 
old as the world, was for a long time the only true 
one, before God himſelf gave another to the Hebrew 
nation. They found this notion from its having been 
always the religion of the Chineſe literati z but theſe 
literati have a public form of worſhip,, whereas the Eu—-—- 
ropean deiſts have only a private one, every perion 
worſhipping God in his * houſe, and aſſiſting with- 
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out ſcruple at all public ceremonies?" at leaſt there has 


hitherto been but a very inconſiderable number of thoſe 


called Unitarians, who have formed an aſſembly; but 
theſe ſtile themſelves primitive Chriſtians rather than 


deiſts. 

The Royal Society of London, which had been al- 
ready formed, but was not eſtabliſned by letters patent 
till the year 1660, began to poliſh the manners of the 
Engliſh, while it enlarged their underſtandings. Polite 
literature revived once more, and received daily im- 
provements. In Cromwell's time they had ſcarce been 
acquainted with any other knowledge, or branch of 
learning, than that of applying texts of the Old and 


New Teſtament to public diſſenſions, and to the moſt 


horrid revolutions. But now they entered into the in- 
veſtigation of nature, and began to follow the road 
pointed out by lord Bacon. The mathematics were 
ſoon carried to a degree of perfection, which even 
Archimedes would not have expected. A great man at 
length diſcovered the fundamental laws of the general 
conſtitution of the univerſe; ſo that, while other na- 
tions were amuſing themſelves with fables, the Engliſh 
had the honour of unfolding truths of the greateſt ſu- 
blimity. The reſearches of ſeveral ages in phyſics, 


were nothing to the fingle diſcovery of the nature of 


light. The progreſs in twenty years was rapid and im- 


menſe. This is a glory that will never fade. The 


fruit of genius and ſtudy is laſting ; while the effects of 
ambition, fanaticiſm, and the paſſions, are deſtroyed 
with the times that gave them birth. The national 
genius, in the reign of Charles II. acquired immortal 

honour, though the government did not. | 
The French taſte, which prevailed at court, was pro- 
ductive of gaiety and magnificence : but while it led 
the way to new cuſtoms and faſhions, it produced a 
ſubjection to the intereſts of Louis XIV. Charles, hav- 
ing been long a penſioner to France, made the Engliſh 
ſometimes regret the uſurpation of Cromwell, when 
their nation was ſo greatly reſpected. 0 
| The 
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0 The parliaments of England and Scotland vied with _ 
- each other, in granting the king all in their power, as 
t a kind of reparation for the murder of his father. The 
'Y Engliſh parliament in particular, which alone could 

render him powerful, allowed him a revenue of twelve 

hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, - himſelf and the 
t ſeveral branches of the adminiſtration, independent of 
e the ſervice of the navy. Never had queen Elizabeth 
e ſo much: yet Charles by his extravagance was always 
- poor. The nation could not forgive his parting with 
n Dunkirk for leſs than two hundred and forty thouſand 
ff pounds; a place that. had been acquired by the arms 
d and negociations of Cromwell, | 


The war he carried on, ſoon after the reſtoration, 
againſt the Dutch, was very expenſive, fince it coſt the 
nation ſeven millions and a half ſterling; and it was 
alſo ignominious, for admiral Ruyter failed up the 
Medway, as far as Chatham, and burnt the Engliſh 
ſhips in the harbour, | * 5 

The moſt terrible calamities were intermixed with 
theſe diſaſters. London was depopulated by a peſtilence 1666 
towards the beginning of this reign; and almoſt the 
whole town was deſtroyed by fire. This misfortune, 
coming juſt after the plague, and in the midſt of an 
unſucceſsful war with Holland, ſeemed irretrievable. 
Yet, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, in leſs than 
three years was London rebuilt, more beautiful, more 
regular and commodious than before. A ſingle duty on 
coals, with the emulation of the citizens, was ſufficient 
to execute this great undertaking. This is a ſtrong in- 
ſtance of what human induſtry can atchieve; and diſ- 
poſes us the more to believe the relations of thoſe an- 
cient cities of Afia and Egypt, that were built with ſuch 
expedition. | 

But neither theſe calamities, nor the grand enter- 

prize of rebuilding London, nor the war of 1672 againſt 
the Dutch, nor the cabals into which the court and 
parliament were divided, could abate the pleaſures and 
galety, which Charles II. brought with him to England, 
as the growth of a country where he had reſided ſeveral 

| years, 
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years. A French miſtreſs, French wit, and, above all 
French money, prevailed at court. 4 
Notwithſtanding ſo many changes in the minds and 
affairs of the Engliſh, the love of liberty and faction 
did not change 2 the people; nor that paſſion for 
abſolute power which prevailed in the king and his 
brother the duke of York; ſo that in the midſt of the 
pleaſures and feſtivities of a court, confuſion, diviſion, 
and animoſities,” between ſects and parties, overſpread 
the kingdom. | | 
There were not indeed any violent civil wars, 'as in 
the time of Cromwell; but a ſeries of intrigues, plots, 
and murders, committed under the ſolemn maſk of 
Juſtice, 'and in virtue of laws, which hatred, or party 
miſapprehenſion, conſtrued according to their own pur- 
Poſe, threw a cloud over a great part of the reign of 
Charles IT. This prince indeed ſeemed, by the amiable 
mildneſs of his character, formed tꝗ render his people 
as happy as he made every one who had the honour of 
approaching him; and 2 the blood of the ſubject 
flowed under the hand of the executioner, during this 
good prince's reign, as well as under thoſe of others. 
ligion was the ſole cauſe of theſe diſaſters, although 
the king himſelf was perfectly indifferent on that head. 
He Pad no children, and his brother, who. was pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown, had turned papiſt, a name 
which is held in execration by the parliament and king- 
dom of England in * As ſoon as it was poli- 
tively known that the duke had changed his religion, 
the — of having one day a papiſt for their king, made 
a change in almoſt all minds. Some wretches among 
the dregs of the people, hired by the faction that op- 
poſed the court, pretended to diſcover a plot much more 
extraordinary than that known by the name of gunpow- 
der treaſon. They declared upon oath, that the papiſts 
had formed a deſign to murder the king, and place the 
crown upon his brother's head; that pope Clement X. 
in a congregation called de Propaganda, held in 1675, 
had declared, that the kingdom of England belonged 
to the popes, by an impreſcriptible right; that, in vit- 
| rue 
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tue of this right, he had appointed Oliva, general of 
the order of Jeſuits, his lieutenant there; and that this 
Jeſuit had made over his authority to the duke of York, 
the pope's vaſſal; that an army was to be raiſed in Eng- 
land, to drive Charles II. from the throne ; that father 
La Chaiſe, a Jeſuit, and confeſſor to Louis XIV. had 
remitted ten thouſand louis-d'ors to London, to ſet the 
operations on foot; that Conyers, another Jeſuit, had 
bought a poniard, which coſt him twenty ſhillings, with 
which he was to ſtab the king ; and that a certain phy- 
ſician had been offered ten thouſand pounds to poiſon 
him. At the ſame time they produced a liſt of the 
names and commiſſions of all the officers who had been 
nominated by the general of, the Jeſuits to ſerve in the 
army which was to be raiſed in defence of popery. 
Never was accuſation more abſurd. he famous 
Iriſhman who pretended to fee things fifty feet under 
ground; the rabbit woman or the bottle-conjurer in 
England, or with us the affair of the Bull Unigenitus, 
the convulfioniſts, and the charges brought againſt phi- 
loſophers and men of learning, were not more fidi- 
culous But when once the minds of men come to be 
heated, the more prepoſterous an opinion is, the more 
it is credited, 5 
The whole nation took the alarm. The parliament, 
in ſpite of all the endeavours of the court, proceeded 
in the moſt ſevere manner. There was ſome mixture 
of truth in theſe incredible falſehoods, and that was 
ſufficient to ſanctify the whole. The informers pretended 
that the Jeſuit Oliva had appointed one Coleman, a de- 
pendent on the duke of Vork, his ſecretary of ſtate in 
England. This Coleman's papers were ſeized, and 
kene were found among them, written by him to 
er La Chaiſe, in which were the following expreſſions: 
* We have a great undertaking in hand, no leſs than 
the converſion of three kingdoms, and perhaps the 
* total extirpation of hereſy; we have a prince zea- 
* lous in our cauſe, &... . . You mult ſend a large 


* ſum of money to the king, money is the only pre- 
vailing logic at our court.“ 2 ; 
b 


— 
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It ſeems evident by theſe letters that the Catholic party 
wanted to get the upper hand, that they had great de- 
pendence on the duke of Vork, and that the king him- 
ſelf was inclinable to favour the Catholics, provided 
they would ſupply him handſomely with money; and, 
laſtly, that the Jeſuits were doing all in their power to 
ſerve the pope in England. All the reſt was manifeſtly 
falſe; and the informers contradicted themſelves fo 
groſsly in their depoſitions, that at any other time they 
would have been laughed at by every one. 

But Coleman's letters, and the murder of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey which happened about that time, made 


any thing be believed of the payiſts. Several perſons 


who were accuſed, loſt their lives on the ſcaffold, and 


1679 five Jeſuits were hanged and quartered. Had theſe men 


been condemned as diſturbers of the public peace, or 
for holding illicit correſpondence, and endeavouring to 
ſubvert the religion by law eſtabliſhed, their ſentence 
would have been perfectly juſt; but certainly they 
ought not to have been put to death as captains or 
chaplains of a popiſh army, which was to have con- 
quered the three kingdoms. The zeal againſt popery, 
however was carried ſo far, that the houſe of commons 
almoſt unanimouſly paſſed a bill) of excluſion againſt 
the duke of York, by which he was declared for ever 
incapable of ſucceeding to the crown of England. 
This prince, a few years afterwards, did but too well 
confirm this ſentence of the houſe of commons. 
England, as well as all the North of Europe, one 
half of Germany, the ſeven United Provinces, and 
three-fourths of the Swiſs cantons, had hitherto con- 
tented themſelves with conſidering the Roman Catholic 
religion as idolatrous. But this obloquy had not paſſed 
into a law in any of theſe ſtates. Now, however, the 
Engliſh parliament tacked the oath' of abjuration to 
that of the teſt, and obliged the people to ſwear to 


their abhorrence of popery as an idolatrous religion. 


What changes have happened in the human mind! 


\ The firſt Chriſtians accuſed the Roman ſenate with pay- 


* 


Ing adoration to ſtatues, which they certhinly did pot. 


The 
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The Chriſtian religion continued three hundred years 
without images; twelve Chriſtian emperors treated 
thoſe as idolators who prayed before the pictures or 
figures of ſaints. This mode of worſhip was afterwards 
received both by the eaſtern and weſtern churches, and 
after that held in abhorrence by one half of Europe. At 
length, Chriſtian Rome, that places its chiefoglvey in 
the deſtruction of idolatry, is ranked with the heathens, 
by the laws of a powerful and diſcerning * > may 
are deſervedly held in high eſteem by the reſt of Europe. 
The enthuſiaſm of the Engliſh nation did not ſtop 
at theſe demonſtrations of horrer and averſion to po- 
y; accuſations and puniſhments were ſtill continued. 
But the moſt deplorable circumſtance was the execu- 
tion of lord Stafford, a venerable nobleman, of tried 
fidelity to his king and country, who had retired from 
ublic bufineſs, and was cloſing the career of an honour- 
able life, by. the exerciſe of every domeſtic virtue. He 
had the 'reputation of being a papiſt, though he was 
not, He was accuſed by one of the ſtate - informers, of 
having hired him to murder the king; and though it 
was proved that he had never ſpoken to the perſon who 
was his accuſer, yet the wretch was believed. The 
innocence of lord Stafford availed him nought in the 
day of trial; he was condemned to loſe his head; and 
by the fame ſnameful and wicked weakneſs, which had 
coſt his father his crown and his life, Charles did not 
dare to pardon him. This/example proves that the ty- 
ranny of public bodies is always more heavy than that 
of a king. There are a thouſand ways to pacify the 
reſentment of a ſovereign ; there are none to bend the 
inflexible cruelty of the public, when carried away by 
prejudice. Each member is filled with the fury that 
animates the whole, imparts it with redoubled force to 
his companions, and gives himſelf up without fear to 
the moſt pitileſs inhumanity, conſcious that an indivi- 


dual is not anſwerable for the actions of a community. 


While che papiſts and the church of England party 
vere exhibiting theſe bloody ſpectacles in London, che 
preſbyterians in Scotland preſented a ſcene no leſs ab- 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hift. 1 ſad 
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38 ſurd, and ſtill more abominable. They murdered the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, primate of that kingdom, 


where the epiſcopal government ſtill continued, be- E 
cauſe this prelate had ſtood up in efence of his prero- fo 
2 After this noble action, the preſbyterians aſ- 4 
embled the people, and in their ſermons openly com- of 

pared their ſhocking deed with thoſe of Jael, Ehud and We 

Judith, recorded in holy writ, and to which indeed it In! 
bore a pretty near reſemblance. From the church they fad 
led their infatuated auditors with the ſound of drum to ; 

Glaſgow, of which they made © themſelves maſters, lat 

Aſter this they took an oath, that they would no ch; 
longer acknowledge the king as ſupreme head of the lea 
church, nor his brother as King after his death; and vat 
that they would ſhew obedience to no one but the Lord, the 

to whom they would ſacrifice all the biſhops who op- hac 
poſed the workings of the ſaints. 6 jy pre 
16709 | The king was now obliged to ſend, his. natural ſon, 
the duke of Monmouth, with a ſgall army againſt 167 
theſe ſaints. The preſbyterians marched to meet him hou 
with eight thouſand men headed by miniſters. of the cha 
goſpel. This army ſtyled itſelf. the army of ile Lord. co 
An old miniſter got upon a little hillock; and cauſed 0. 
his hands to be ſupported, as we read of Aaron, in pro 
| order to inſure victory to thoſe of his party; notwith- . 
, [ſtanding which, the army of the Lord was routed at the com 
very firſt onſet, and twelve hundred of the ſaints taken inhe 
priſoners, whom the duke treated with the greateſt hu- ng 
manity ; he hanged only two of the moſt active of their 3 
0 


-miniſters, and ſet at liberty every one whq wquld take 
an oath, not to make any more diſturbances in the 
country, in God's name. Nine hundred accepted their betn 

0 liberty on theſe conditions: the remaining three hun- 
dred declared that it was better to obey God than man, wn 
and that they had rather ſuffer death themſelves, than pour 

- not be allowed to kill all the church of England men a be 
and papiſts. Upon this they were ordered ta be tran- 

\ ſported to America; and the ſhip that was carrying 

them over being caſt away, they all received the crow 
of martyrdom at the bottom of the ſea, - : =. 
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be This ſpirit of folly continued ſometime longer in 
= England, Scotland and Ireland; but at length the king 
. found means to reſtore the public tranquillity, not ſo 
af. much by his prudence perhaps, as by the amiableneſs * 
o of his diſpoſition, and that pleaſing affability which 
wel won him the hearts of all who approached him, and 


inſenſibly ſoftened the gloomy ferocity of diſcontented 
factions, and harmonized the minds of jarring parties. 

Charles II. ſeems to have been the firſt king of Eng- 
land who. bribed his parliaments, that is, who pur- 
chaſed the votes of members by private penſions : at 
leaſt, in a country where ſcarce any thing is kept pri- 
vate, this method had never been made public before; 
there had been no proof that the kings his predeceſſors 
had ever taken this ſtep, which ſhortens difficulties, and 
prevents contradictions. | 

The ſecond parliament, which was ſummoned in 
1679, proceeded againſt eighteen members of the former 
houſe of commons, which had ſat eighteen years. They 
charged them with having received penſions from the 
crown; but as there was no law forbidding the ſubject 
to accept of a gratification from his ſovereign, the 
proſecution dropped. | 

Charles II. perceiving, however, that the houſe of 
commons, who had beheaded his father, wanted to diſ- 
inherit his brother in his own life-time, and apprehend- 
ing the conſequences of ſuch an attempt, diſſolved this 1681 
parliament, and ſummoned no other the remaining part 
of his reign, | N INT 

Every thing was quiet, as ſoon as the claſhing ceaſed 
betwixt the regal and parliamentary authority. The 
king was at length reduced to live frugally upon his 
revenue, and an annual penſion of an hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling from Louis XIV. He maintained only / 
a body of four thouſand men to defend his perſon ; yet 
the nation made as great a noiſe about this handful of 
troops, as if he had a potent army. His predeceſ- 
lors had ſeldom above an hundred men for their ordi- 
nary guard, ' | 
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At that time there were only two political parties 
known in England ; the tories who were for abſolute 
ſubmiſſion to . and the whigs, who maintained 
the rights of the people, and limited thoſe of the ſo- 
vereign. The latter have generally prevailed over the 

former. 9 

But what has raiſed England to ſo high a pitch of 

wer is, that all parties, ever ſince the reign of queen 

lizabeth, have equally concurred to the, encourage- 
ment of trade. The very parliament that beheaded 
the king, was buſied about commercial laws, as if it 
Had been in the moſt peaceable times. The blood of 
Charles I. was ſtill reeking, when this aſſembly, though 
almoſt intirely compoſed of fanatics, made the famous 
navigation act, in 1650. This act was attributed to 
Cromwell, who, on the contrary had been offended 
with it; becauſe the prejudice it did the Dutch, was one 
cauſe of the war between England and the United Pro- 
vinces; and, as this war diverted the chief expences of 
the public towards the navy, of courſe it tended to the 
reduction of the land forces, of which Cromwell was 
general. The navigation act, however, has continued 
in force ever ſince. The purport of it is, not to ſuffer 
1 foreign veſſel to import merchandizes into England, 
unleſs they be of the growth of the country to which 

that veſſel belongs. 

So early as the reign of queen Elizabeth there had 
been an Eaſt-India company, even prior to that of the 
Dutch; and a new one was afterwards erected in the 
reign of king William. From the year 1597 till 1612, 

the Engliſh. were ſole poſſeſſors of the whale fiſhery: 
but the chief ſource of their wealth was their wool. 
Formerly they only traded in the ſale of it unwrought; 
but ever fince the reign of queen Elizabeth they have 
manufactureꝗ he fineſt cloth in Europe. Agriculture, 
after having been long neglected, hath proved as ad- 
vantageous to this nation, as the mines of Peru to the 
Spaniards. It hath been chiefly promoted ſince 1689, 
when they began to give the bounty, or an encourage- 
ment for the exportation of grain. The a 
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fince that time hath granted five ſhillings for every 
meaſure of wheat ſent abroad, when this meaſure, 
which contains four and twenty Paris buſhels, 1s worth 
no more than eight and forty ſhillings in London. 
The ſale of all other grain has been encouraged in 
proportion ; and it has been lately proved in parlia- 
ment, that the exportation of grain in four years, was 
worth upwards of ſeven millions ſterling. 76 

England had not all theſe advantages in the reign of 
Charles II: ſhe was tributary to the induſtry of the 
French, who every year drew above eight millions of 
livres from her upon the balance of trade. She had as 
yet no manufactures of linen, of glaſs, copper, braſs, 
ſteel, paper, nor even of hats. For almoſt all theſe ar- 
ticles of induſtry ſhe is indebted to the revocation of the 
edit of Nants. * | 

From this ſingle circumſtance one may eaſily judge, 
whether the flatterers of Louis XIV. had reaſon to 
commend him, for depriving France of ſuch a number 
of uſeful ſubjects. In 1687, the Engliſh, being ſenſi- 
ble of the advantage that would accrue to their nation 
from ſuch a number of French artiſans, who had taken 
ſhelter among them, gave them upwards of fixty thou- 
ſand pounds in charity; and in London only, thirteen 
thouſand of thoſe fugitives were maintained at the pub- 
lic expence for a whole year. 

This application to trade, in a warlike nation, has at. 
length enabled her to ſubſidize one part of Europe 
againſt France, She has multiplied her credit in our 
days, without multiplying her — ſo that the debt 
of the nation to individuals amounts to upwards of 
ſour millions ſterling per annum. This is the very 
ſituation of the kingdom of France, where the govern- 
ment, under the king's name, is indebted about the 
ſame ſum to annuitants, and to thoſe who have pur- 
chaſed employments. This operation, unknown to ſo 
many other nations, and eſpecially to thoſe of Aſia, hath 
been the melancholy fruit of our wars, and the laſt effort 
of political induſtry; an induſtry which is as dangerous 
as war itſelf. | | 
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C H A P. CLXXXIWL 
Of Iraly, and principally of Rome, at the End of the fer- 


teenth Century.—Of the council of Trent — the Reforma- 
tion of the Calendar, &c. Mt 


T the end ele ſixteenth, and the beginning of 
dhe eighteenth century, the fituation of Italy was 
the very reverſe of that of France and Germany. The 
latter were in a declining ſtate, deſtitute of commerce, 
induſtry, and civil polity, in a word, abandoned to 
anarchy; whereas the former began to enjoy repoſe, 
and to cultivate the polite arts, which in other coun- 
tries were either unknown, or but rude and imperfect. 
Naples and Sicily had undergone no revolutions; nor 
were they even diſturbed by inſurrections. When pope 
Paul IV. at the inſtigation of his nephews, wanted to 
wreſt thoſe kingdoms from Philip II. with the aid of 
Henry I. king of France; he pretended to transfer 
them to the duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III. in 
conſideration of an annual tribute of twenty thouſand 
ducats inſtead of fix thouſand ; and eſpecially on condi- 


tion that his nephews ſhould have large and indepen- 


dent principalities in thoſe countries. 

Naples was at that time the only tributary kingdom 
in the univerſe. It was ſaid that the court of Rome 
wanted to put an end to that dependency, and to annex 
this realm to the holy ſee; which would have been 
giving ſuch a power to the popes, as muſt have enabled 
them to hold the balance of Italy; but it was impoſſi- 
ble either for Paul IV. or for all Italy together, to 
wreſt Naples from Philip Il. in order to give it to the 
king of France, and ſucceſſively to ſtrip the two moſt 


3 princes in Chriſtendom. The enterprize of 
aul IV. was raſh and unfortunate; the famous duke 


of Alva, at that time viceroy of Naples, inſulted this 

ſilly pontiff, by melting down the bells, and all the 
braſs in Benevento, a city belonging to the holy ſee, 
in order to convert them into cannon. The war ended 


1 7 almoſt 
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almoſt as ſoon as it began. The duke of Alva flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of taking Rome, after the exam- 
ple of Charles V. and the Otho's; but in a few months 
he kiſſed the pope's toe, the bells were reſtored to Be- 
nevento, and the diſpute was ended. | 25 
After the death of Paul IV. the condemnation. of his 
two nephews, the prince of Pagliano and cardinal 


Caraffa, afforded a frightful ſpectacle. The ſacred col- Mar. 
lege was ſhocked at the execution of this cardinal, who 1566 


was ſtrangled by order of Pius IV. as cardinal Poli had 
been treated under Leo X. But a ſingle act does not 
conſtitute a cruel reign; beſides, the Romans were not 
oppreſſed: they camplaiped only of the ſale of offices, 
an abuſe which has greatly increaſed ſince. * 


ar. 


The council. of Trent ended very quietly under Pius 1563 


IV.“ it was productive of no change, either among the 
catholics who believed all the articles of faith eſtabliſh- 
ed by this council, or among the proteſtants who did 
not believe them: nor did it make any alteratior in the 
cuſtoms of ſome catholic countries,. which adopted rules 
of diſcipline different from thoſe of the council. 

France, in particular, preſerved what ſhe calls the li- 
berties of the Gallican church, which are indeed. thoſe 
of the kingdom. Four and twenty articles, contrary to 
the rights of the civil magiſtrate, were never adopted in 
that country: the chief of theſe itiveſted biſhops alone 
with the adminiſtration of hoſpitals, gave the power of 


trying biſhops in criminal caſes to the pope: only, and 


ſubjected the laity on many occaſions to epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction. For theſe reaſons France always rejected this 


council in, regard to diſcipline. The kings of Spain 


received it throughout their domitions with the higheſt 
reſpe&, and yet with the greateſt limitations. Venice 
imitated Spain, The catholics of Germany ſtill de- 
manded the uſe of the cup, and the marriage of the 
clergy, Pius IV. granted the communion under both 
kinds, by particular briefs, to the emperor Maximilian 
II. and to the archbiſhop of Mentz; but upon the ar- 


* See Chap, clxxii, 
ticle 
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ticle of celibacy, he was inflexible. The hiſtory of the 
popes gives as a reaſon for this, that as Pius IV. had 
got rid of the council, he had nothing farther to fear: 
and thence it is, adds the ſame author, ** That this 


* © pope, who was violating both human and divine laws, 


« acted the ſcrupulous part in regard to celibacy.“ It 
is extremely falſe, that Pius IV. was violating both hy- 
man and divine laws; and it is evident that, by preſery. 
ing ne ancient diſcipline of ſacerdotal celibacy, of ſuch 
long ſtanding in the weſtern church, he conformed to 
an opinion that was become part of the canon law. 

All the other cuſtoms in the diſcipline of the church 
of Germany, were ſuffered to continue. The queſtions 
obnoxious to the ſecular power produced no more blood- 


| ſhed, as formerly: there were ſtill a few difficulties, a 


few bones of contention betwixt the court of Rome and 
the catholic princes, but no miſchief followed from any 
of thoſe little diſputes, The interdidt of Venice, under 
Paul V. has been the only quarrel of any conſequence 
Fince that period: the religious wars in Germany and 
France made the court of Rome very uneaſy ; and the 
"pope | >: Fond kept fair with the catholic princes, leſt 
they ſhould turn proteſtants. But weak popes were in- 
differently treated, when they had a potent prince to 
deal with, like Philip, who was maſter of the conclave. 
A genera] police was wanting in Italy; this was its 
eat misfortune: it was for a long time infeſted with 
anditti, in the midſt of the polite arts, and in the cen- 
ter of peace, as had been the caſe of Greece in barba- 
rous ages. From the frontiers of the Milaneſe to the 
further extremity of the kingdom of Naples, gangs of 
banditti were continually rovipg from one province to 
another, and either purchaſed protections, or extorted 


_ Tolerations from the petty princes. They were not ex- 


terminated in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, till the pontif- 
cate of Sixtus V. and even after his time they ap- 
peared ſometimes, This was an encouragement to al- 
faſſination : the uſe of the ſtiletto was but too common 
in the towns, while the banditti infeſted the my 
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the ſcholars of Padua were accuſtomed to knock people 

down in the night, as they walked through the piazzas. 
* Notwithſtanding theſe diſorders, Italy was the moſt 
flouriſhing, though not the moſt powerful country in 
Europe: there was an end of thoſe foreign wars, by 
which it had been ravaged after the reign of Charles 
VIII. king of France; no more talk of thoſe inteſtine 
broils betwixt different principalities and cities; in 
ſhort, no more to be heard of thoſe plots, and conſpi- 
racies that had been heretofore ſo frequent. Naples, 
Venice, Rome, and Florence, invited foreigners, by 
their magnificence, and by the culture of the polite arts. 
The pleaſures of the mind were ſcarce known but in 
this climate; while religion was exhibited under a moſt 
pompous appearance, neceſſary for a people of ſuch. 
exquiſite ſenſibility. It was iu fiene that had raiſed 
temples worthy of antiquity ; asd St. Peter's at Rome 
ſyrpaſſed them all, If ſuperſtitious practices, falſe tra- 
ditions, and forged miracles, till ſubſiſted; they were 
deſpiſed by the wiſe, who knew full well, that there 
have been frauds in all ages to amuſe the populace. 

Perhaps the ultramontane writers, who declaim with 
ſuch ſeverity againſt theſe abuſes, have not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed betwixt the people and their guides. The 
Roman ſenate were not to be deſpiſed, becauſe the tem- 
ples of Æſculapius were filled with the offerings of in- 
firm people, whom nature had recovered; becauſe the 
altars of Neptune were adorned or disfigured by a thou- 
land votive pictures of voyagers, who had eſcaped with 
life upon being caſt away; or becauſe incenſe uſed to 
burn and ſmoke of itſelf on a ſacred ſtone, in Egnatia. 
Several proteſtants, after enjoying the pleaſures of Na- 
ples, have written molt bitter inveCtives againſt the three 
miracles, which are performed in that city on a parti- 
cular day, when the blood of St. Janvarius, St. John 
Baptiſt, and St. Stephen, preſerved in vials, begins to 
liquefy at the approach of the heads of thoſe faints. 
They accuſe the teachers of thoſe churches of attribut- 
ing idle miracles to the Deity. The learned and inge- 
nous Mr. Addiſon ſays, “It is one of the moſt bung- 
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eg ling tricks that ever he ſaw.” All thoſe writers might, 
upon reflexion, have abſerved, that theſe inſtitutions are 
not prejudicial to. morals, which ſhould be the princi- 

| aim of civil and eccleſiaſtic polity ; that in all pro- 
Pabilicy, the lively imaginations. of people in warm 
climates, have need of viſible ſigns to repreſent the 
Deity continually to their ſenſes; in a word, that theſe 
figns cannot be aboliſhed, till they become contemptible 
to the vulgar, by whom they are now revered. 

To Pius IV. ſucceeded the Dominican Gifleri, Pius 
V. this man was deteſted even in Rome, for the ſeverity 
with which he had acted as inquiſitor, an office pub- 
licly oppoſed in other places by the ſecular courts. The 
famous bull, in cena Domini, deviſed by Paul III. and 
publiſhed by Pius V. and in which all the rights of ſo- 
vereigns are attacked, gave offence to ſeveral princes, 
and occaſioned the outery of many univerſities. 
The ſuppreſſion of the order of the Humiliati, was 
one of the chief events of his pontificate. The religi- 
ous of that denomination were ſettled chiefly in the 
Milaneſe, and led very ſcandalous lives. St. Charles 
Borromeo, archbiſhop of Milan, wanting to reform the 
order, four of the members conſpired againſt his life; 
and one of them fired a piſtol at him, while he was ſaying 


1571his prayers. The holy man, being only lightly wounded, 


petitioned the pope to pardon the criminals; but he 
uniſhed them with death, and ſuppreſſed the order, 
his pontiff ſent a body of forces into France, to aflilt 
Charles IX. againſt the Huguenots, Theſe troops were 
at the battle of Moncontour. To ſo low an ebb was 
the French government at that time fallen, that two 
thouſand of the pope's ſoldiers were looked upon as 4 

very uſeful ſuccour, | 
What renders the memory of Pius V. fo ſacred, was 
his zeal to defend Chriſtianity againſt the Turks. His 
higheſt encomium comes from Conſtantinople itſelſ, 

where they made public rejoicings at his death. 

Gregory XIII. of the family of Buoncompagno, and 
ſucceſſor of Pius V. gained immortal honour by the re- 
formation of the calendar, which goes by his Ne 
| wherein 
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wherein he imitated Julius Cæſar. Tlie neceſſty which 
all nations have been under, of reforming the year, 
ſhews the flow progreſs even of the moſt uſeful arts. 


Mankind knew how to ravage the earth from one extre- | 


mity to the other, before they had a 1 time, 
or could regulate their days. The ancient Romans at 


firſt had no more than ten lunar months, ſo that theit 


year was of three hundred and four days; but afterwards 
they brought it to three hundred and fifry-five. * 
remedy they applied to this falſe computation, prove 
a new error. From the time of Numa Pompilius, the 
pontiffs had been the aſtronomers of the nation, as 
they had been alſo among the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tins, the Perſians, and almoſt all the people of Afra. 
The ledge of time rendered them more venerable 
in the eye of the public; for nothing conciliates autho- 
rity ſo much as the knowledge of uſeful ſubjects, which 
ſurpaſs the capacity of the vulgar. g ; 
As the ſupreme pontificate among the Romans was 
always held by a ſenator; Julius Czfar, in his pontifical 
quality, reformed the calendar: for which purpoſe he 
employed Soſigines, a Greek mathematician of Alexan- 
dria, Alexander the great had made this city the ſear 
of learning and commerce: it was the moſt celebrated 
ſchool for the mathematics; where the Egyptians, and 
even the Jews, improved in real knowledge. Before 
that time, the Egyptians knew how to raiſe huge maſlive 
ſtones ; but the Greeks taught them all the polite arts, 
or rather practiſed them in that country without being 
imitated by the natives. And indeed we do not find 


among this effeminate ſervile nation, any one perfon / 
| _ - 


famed for the Grecian arts. xc 
The Chriſtian pontiffs regulated the year, in the ſame 
manner as the pontiffs of ancient Rome, becauſe it was 
their office to proclaim the great ſolemnities. The firſt 
general council held at Nicea in 325, perceiving the ir- 
regularity which time had produged in the Julian ca- 
lendar, conſulred, as Cæſar had done, the Greeks of 
Alexandria, who made anſwer, that the vernal equinox 
fell that year on the 21ſt of March; and the fathers 
B b 2 ſettled 
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| ſettled the time for the celebration of Eaſter according 
to this. principle. EB; 
Iwo trifling miſtakes in the Julian calculation, and 
in that of the aſtronomers conſulted by this council, 
made a conſiderable increaſe in a ſucceſſion of ages. 
The firſt of theſe is owing to the famous golden number 
of Meton the Athenian: this allows nineteen years to 
the revolution, by which the moon comes back to the 
- ame point of the heavens; and it wants but an hour 
and a half: a miſtake almoſt inſenſible in a ſingle cen- 
tury, but conſiderable in many. It was the ſame in re- 
gard to the apparent revolution of the ſun, and of the 
points which fix the equinoxes and the ſolſtices. The 
vernal equinox, at the time of the council of Nice, 
was upon the 21ſt of March hut at the time of the 
council of Trent, the equinox had advanced ten days, 
and fell upon the eleventh of the month. The cauſe 
of this preceſſion of the equinoxes was unknown to all 
antiquity, and has not been long diſcovered; it is owing 
to a particular motion of the earth, which concludes 
its period in twenty-five thouſand nine hundred, years, 
and makes the equinoxes and ſolſtices paſs ſucceſſively 
through all the points of the zodiac. This motion is 
the effect of gravitation, the phenomena of which 
ſeemed to be above the reach of human capacity, till 
diſcovered and explained by Sir Iſaac Newton. 
However, under Gregory XIII. the buſineſs was not 
concerning this preceſſion of the equinoxes, but to re- 
move the ſenſible confuſion which began to diſturb the 
civil year. Gregory conſulted the moſt celebrated aſtro- 
nomers in Europe. A phyſician named Lilio, who was 
a native of Rome, had the honour of furniſhing the 
ſimpleſt and eaſieſt manner of reſtoring the order of the 
year, as we have it in the new calendar: they had only 
to ſtrike ten days out of the year 1582, which was the 
ra of the Gregorian reformation, and to uſe an eafy 
precaution for preventing the like confuſion in future 
ages, No body knows any thing of this Lilio; for the 
calendar bears the name of pope Gregory, juſt as Soli- 
genes's name was abſorbed in that of. Cæſar. The an- 
e Fre nes BOM 
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cient Greeks did not behave ſo; the artiſts were left in 


poſſeſſion of the glory of invention 


Gregory XIII. had the honour, of concluding), this 
neceſſary reformation ; but he had more trouble in pre- 
yailing on other nations to receive it, than in getting it 


digeſted by the mathematicians. France oppoſed it for Nor. 
ſome months; till at length, in conſequence of an edict 3, 
of Henry III, regiſtered in the parliament of Paris, they 1582 
r accuſtomed themſelves to the right computation : -but 
b the emperor Maximilian II. could not perſuade the diet 
2 of Augſburg, that the equinox was advanced ten days. 
e They were afraid leſt the court of Rome, by inſtructing 
ie mankind, ſhould aſſume à right to command. Hence 
e, the old calendar continued ſome time even among the 
e catholics of Germany; but the proteſtants of ever 
$, communion obſtinately refuſed to receive a truth deli- 
ſe vered by the pope, which they ought to have embraced, 
ll even if propoſed by the Turk. of: RIG 
ng The latter end of * pontificate of Gregory XIII. 1575 _ 
les was rendered famous by che embaſſy from Japan. Rome 
785 was making ſpiritual conqueſts at the remoteſt corner 
ly of the earth, while ſhe ſuſtained ſo many loſſes. in-Eu- 
is rope. Three kings or princes of Japan, a country then 
ich divided into ſeveral ſovereigaties, ſent, each of them 
till one of their neareſt relations to greet Philip II. King 
of Spain, as the moſt potent of all the Chriſtian princes ; 
not and the pope as father of all, kings. The lerters of 
re- thoſe princes to the pope begin with paying adoration 
the to his holineſs. The firſt, from the king of Bungo, 
ro- was directed thus: * To the adorable, who on earth 
was e ſupplies the place of the king of heaven:” it con- 
the cluded thus; With fear and reſpe& I addreſs your 
the « holineſs, whom I adore, and whoſe moſt ſacred feet 
only “J kiſs.” The other two are couched almoſt in the 
the ſame terms. Spain at that time flattered herſelf that 
ealy page would become one of her provinces ; while the 
ture oman pontiff ſaw one-third of this empire already 
r the ſubje& to his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion, AIP 
Soli- The Romans would have been very happy under. the / 


an- adminiſtration of Gregory XIII. had not the public /-- 
tranquillity „ 
/ CC 
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tranquillity been interrupted by the banditti. He abs: 
liſhed a few burthenſome taxes, and did not diſmember 
the ſtate in favour of his baſtard, as ſome of his pre- 
deeceſſors had done. 


— 
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IHE reign of Sixtus V. is more celebrated than 

| that of Gregory XIII. or of Pius V. though 
both theſe popes did greater things than Sixtus; one 
having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the battle of Lepanto, 

of which he was the firſt mover; and the other by the 
reformation of the calendar. Sometimes ' character 

| of a perſon, and the extraordinary circumſtances of his 
elevation, ſhall attract the attention of poſterity, more 

| than the memorable actions of others. The diſpropor- 
tion between the birth of Sixtus V. a poor huſband- 
man's ſon, and his elevation to the ſupreme dignity, 
adds to his reputation: yet we have ſeen that mean pa- 
rentage was never an obſtacle to the pontificate ; for at 
the court of Rome, all preferments are eſteemed the 
reward of merit, though they are alſo attained, by in- 
trigue. Pius V. was hardly of a better family than 
Sixtus; Adrian VI. was the ſon of a mechanic; Ni- 
; Cholas V. was born of obſcure parents; the father of 
. the famous John X XII. who added a third circle to the 
tiara,” and who wore three crowns without poſſeſſing a 
foot of land, mended ſhoes” at Cahors; and the father 
of Urban IV. was of the&ſame trade, Adrian IV. one 

( bol the greateſt popes, was a beggar's ſon, and had fol- 
lowed the ſame practice himſelf. The hiſtory of the 
church abounds with theſe examples, which are an en- 
couragement to virtue, while they confound human va- 

nity. They who attempt to raiſe the extraction of 

Sixtus V. do not reflect, that in this they leſſen his per- 

ſonal character; for they ſtrip him of the merit of ſur- 
mounting 
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mounting the firſt difficulties. There is a greater diſ- 
tance from the hog-driver, which he had been in his 
infancy, to the fimple. offices he obtained in his order, 
than from theſe to the throne of the pontiffs. His life 
has been compiled at Rome from journals, which in- 
form us of nothing but dates; and from panegyrics, 
where we learn nothing at all. The Franciſcan who 
wrote the life of Sixtus V. begins with ſaying, * That 
de he has the honour of treating of the higheſt, the 
« beſt, the greateſt of pontiffs, princes and ſages ; in 
44A word, of the glorious and immortal Sixtus.“ Such 
an exordium only ſerves to deſtroy his own credit. 
The genius of Sixtus V. is an eſſential part of his 
hiſtory. What diſtinguiſhes him from the other popes, 
is his acting in quite a different manner from them. 
To behave with haughtineſs, and arrogance, when a 
ſimple friar; ſuddenly to ſmother the fire of his temper, 
when he is made cardinal; to appear fifteen years in- 
capable of buſineſs, and eſpecially of governing, in or- 
der to gain the ſuffrages of thoſe, who expected to 
govern in his name; to reſume his ſtate and pride the 
moment he aſcends the throne ; to be ſurprizingly ſe- 
vere in his pontificate, and great in all his undertak- 
ings; to embelliſh Rome, and to leave great ſums in 
the pontifical treaſury; to diſband the troops, and even 
the guards uſed by his predeceſſors, while he diſperſes 
the banditti by dint of laws without military force; to 
make every body reſpect his dignity, and character; 
this is what placed his name among the illuſtrious per- 
ſonages of the age, even when Henry IV. and Eliza- 
beth were yet living, Other ſovereigns were in danger 
of being dethroned, when they ventured upon any ar- 
duous enterprize without the aſſiſtance of large ſtand- 
ing armies, ſuch as have been maintained ſince that 
time : it was not ſo with the pontiffs of Rome, wh 
uniting the prieſthood and the empire, had no 
even of guards. Sed 
Sixtus V. acquired a very high reputation, by im- 
proving the buildings and the police of Rome, as 
enry IV, improved thoſe of Paris: but this 1 
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leaſt part of the merit of Henry IV. and the greateſt of 
that of Sixtus V. In this reſpect the pope very much 
ſurpaſſed the king of France: but he reigned over a 
more-peaceable, and at that time more induſtrious peo- 
ple; and he had the ruins and models of ancient Rome, 


- , as, likewiſe the works of his predeceſſors, to encourage 
his grand deſigns. | 4 
Under the Roman Cæſars, intire rivets were con- 
veyed to Rome, the ſpace of ſeveral miles, by fourteen 
huge aqueducts ſupported on arches; this was a con- 
ſtant ſupply to a hundred and fifty fountains, and to an 
hundred and eighteen large public baths; not to men- 
tion the water requiſite for thoſe artificial ſeas, on 
hich naval engagements were ſometimes exhibited. 
An hundred thouſand ſtatues adorned the public 
ſquares, the ſtreets, the temples, the houſes. Ninety 
coloſſys's were erected on portico's, Forty obeliſks of 
granite from upper Egypt, furprized the ſpectators, 
who ſcarce conceived in what manner thoſe ſtupendous 
ſtones could be tranſported from the tropic to the 
banks of the Tiber. All that the N ad to do, 
was to repair a few aqueducts, to raiſe a few obeliſks 
from under the ruins, and to dig up ſome ſtatues. 
Sixtus V. reſtored the Aqua-Martia, whoſe ſpring 
riſes twenty-miles from Rome, near the ancient Pre- 
neſte: he had it conveyed by an aqueduct of thirteen 
thouſand paces in length; and they were obliged to 
raiſe. arches along the road for the diſtance of ſeven 
miles. Such a work would have been a trifling affair 
to the Roman empire ; but it wes a mighty matter to 
Rome impoveriſhed and reduced. | 
Five obeliſks were raiſed by his care. The name of 
the architect Fontana, who reſtored them, is till fa- 
mous in Rome; while that of the artiſts who carved, 
and tranſported them to ſuch a diſtance, is forgot. 
We read in ſeveral tfavellers, and in an hundred au- 
thors who have copied after them, that in erecting the 
obeliſk of the Vatican, the cords happened to be too 
ſhort? and notwithſtanding the prohibition, upon pain 
of death, that nobody ſhould ſpeak during the opera- 
tion, a common fellow cried out from among the 


L | crowd, 
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crowd, Wet the cords,” Such tales as theſe render 
hiſtory ridiculous, being the fruit of ignorance; the 
capſtans they made uſe of, could not want this fooliſh 
aſſiſtance. | ee 

What gave modern Rome ſome ſuperiority over the 
ancient, was the cupola of St. Peter's. There were 
only three antique monuments of this kind extant in 
the world; part of the dome of the temple of Minerva 
at Athens, the dome of the Pantheon at Rome, and 
that of the great Moſque.of Conſtantinople, heretofore 
the church of St. Sophia, built by Juſtinian. But theſe 
cupolas, though ſufficiently raiſed withinſide, were tos 
flat without. Bruneleſchi, the reſtorer of architecture in 
Italy in the fourteenth century, remedied this defect in 
the cathedral of , by building two cupolas, 
one within the other; but they had ſomething of the 
Gothic taſte, and were not in juſt proportion, Michael 
Angelo Buonarota, an artiſt equally celebrated for 
painting, ſculpture and architecture, gave the deſigns 
of the two domes of St. Peter under the pontificate of 
Julius II. and Sixtus V. erected this work, which ſur- 
paſſeth every thing of the king in the ſpace of twenty- 
two months. | 

The library, begun by Nicholas V. was ſo greatly 
increaſed about this time, that Sixtus V. may be con- 
ſidered as its real founder. The immenſe repoſitory in 
which the books are lodged, is a noble ſtructure. At 
that time there was no library in Europe ſo large, nor 
lo curious: but Paris has ſince outdone Rome; and 
though the architecture of the king's library may not 
be comparable to that of the Vatican, yet there is a 
much greater number of books, diſpoſed in better 
order, and lent with more eaſe to private people, | 
It was a misfortune to Sixtus V. and to his domi- 
nions, that all his great foundations impoveriſhed the 
people, whereas Henry IV. relieved their wants. Both, 
at their death, left very near the ſame ſum in ready 
money ; for though Henry had a reſerve of forty mil- 
lions of livres at his command, yer there were 'not 
above twenty millions in the vaults of the Baſtille ; and 

Vor. IV. Gen, Hiſt. Cc the 
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the five millions of crowns which Sixtus V. laid up in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, were very near equivalent to 
twenty millions of livres, according to the currency of 
that time. This money could not be taken out of the 
circulation, in ſuch a country as Rome, that had ſcarce 
either trade or manufactures, without impoveriſhing 
the inhabitants. In order to hoard this treaſure, and 
to ſupply theſe expences, Sixtus was obliged to give a 
greater ſcope to the ſale of public offices, than had 
been granted by his predeceſſors. Sixtus IV. Julius II, 
and Leo X. had led the way; but Sixtus V. greatly 
increaſed the burden: he created annvities at eight, 
nine and, ten per cent.-for the payment of which there 
was an additional load of taxes. The people forgot he 
was embelliſhing Rome, and only felt *that he was im- 
poveriſhing them; ſo that this pontiff was more hated 

than admired, f 
We ſhould always conſider the pope in a double capa- 
city, as the ſovereign of a temporal ſtate, and as head 
of the church. Sixtus V. as ſupreme pontiff, wanted 
to renew the times of Gregory VII. He declared Hen- 
ry IV. then only king of Navarre, incapable of ſucceed- 
ing to the crown of France. He iſſued out a bull, de- 
priving queen Elizabeth of her dominions; and if Phi- 
lip's invincible armada had ſucceeded on the coaſt of 
England, the bull might haye been put in execution. 
The manner in which he behaved towards Henry III. 
after the aſſaſſination of the duke of Guiſe, and of the 
cardinal his brother, was leſs violent. He contented 
himſelf with declaring the king excommunicated, unlets 
he did penance for both thoſe murders. This was imt- 
rating St. Ambroſe; and acting like Alexander III. 
who infiſted upon a public penance for the murder a 
Becket, afterwards canonized by the name of 8. 
Thomas of Canterbury. It was very certain that Hen- 
ry III. had cauſed two princes to be aſſaſſinated in his 
own houſe, who indeed were dangerous perſons, but 
had not been legally tried and convicted: and it would 
have been a difficult matter to convict them, for 
though they were the chiefs of a pernicious league, b 
ü 
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the king himſelf had ſigned it. Every circumſtance of 
this double aſſaſſination was horrible; and, without en- 
tering into the juſtifications founded on policy and the 
misfortunes of the times, the common ſecurity of man- 
kind ſeemed to demand a barrier againſt the like out- 
rages. Sixtus V. loſt the fruit of his auſtere and in- 
flexible behaviour, by maintaining only the rights of 
the tiara and of the ſacred college, not thoſe of huma- 
nity; by not condemning the murder of the duke of 
Guiſe as much as that of the cardinal ; by inſiſting only 
on the pretended immunity of the church, and the 
right claimed by the popes of judging cardinals ; by 
commanding the king of France to ſet the cardinal of 
Bourbon and the archbiſhop of Lyons at liberty, though 
he had the ſtrongeſt reaſons of ſtate for keeping them 
confined ; in ſhort, by enjoining him to repair to Rome 
within the ſpace of fixty days, in order to expiate his 
crime. It is very true that Sixtus V. as the head of 
the Chriſtian church, might ſay to a prince of that reli- 
gion; © Humble yourſelf in the ſight of God for the 
e two murders you have committed :” but he had no 
right to ſay to him; “ I only am the judge of your 
** clergy, and am intitled to pronounce ſentence on you 
in my court.“ | | 
This pope ſeemed to behave leſs conſiſtently with 
the dignity and impartial adminiſtration-of his office, 
after the parricide committed Pub Clement the 
monk, when he pronounced the following words before 
the cardinals, faithfully related by the ſecretary of the 
conſiſtory: * This murder, ſaid he, which cauſes fo 
* much ſurprize and admiration, will hardly be believ- 
* ed by poſterity. A powerful monarch ſurrounded by 
* a ſtrong army, which reduced the people of Paris to 
** implore his mercy, is killed with a knife by a poor 
* friar, Surely this great example was given, to the 
* end that all the world may be convinced of the effi- 
* cacy of God's judgments.” This ſpeech of the 
pope's appeared molt ſhocking, becauſe he ſeemed to 
look upon the flagitioug act ot a villain as the work of 
divine inſpiration, 1 
C e 2 Sixtus 
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Sixtus had a right to refuſe the empty honours of a 
funeral ſervice to Henry III. whom he looked upon as 
excluded from the participation of the prayers of the 
faithful. For which reaſon he ſaid, in the ſame conſil. 
tory, © I owe theſe obſequies to the king of France, 
& but I do not owe them to Henry of Valois, who died 
tc jmpenitent,”. 

Every thing gives way to intereſt: this ſame pope, 
who had fo boldly pretended to deprive Elizabeth and 
the king of Navarre of their kingdoms; who had ſum- 
moned king Henry III. to appear at Rome in ſixty 
days, upon pain of excommunication, refuſed neverthe- 
leſs ro fide with the league and with Spain againſt Hen- 
ry IV. at that time a heretic. He foreſaw that if Phi- 
lip II. ſucceeded, fo as to be maſter of France, of the 
Milaneſe, and of Naples, he would ſoon have the holy 
ſee and all Italy in his power. Sixtus V. acted there- 
fore, on this gccafion, as every prudent man would 
have acted in his place; he choſe rather to run the riſk 
of incurring the indignation of Philip IT. than to ruin 
himſelf by lending a hand to deſtroy Henry IV. He 
died in this anxiety, not daring to ſuccour Henry IV. 
and afraid of Philip II. The Romans, who groaned, 
under the heavy load of taxes, and who hated fo ſevere 
and oppreffive a government, ſhewed their reſentment 


Aug. upon the death of Sixtus: with great difficulty were 
26, they hindered from diſturbing his funeral rites, and 
1590 from tearing to pieces the man to whom they had lately 


paid adoration on their knees, His treaſures were all 
fquandered away within a year after his deceaſe, juſt like 
thoſe of Hen . the uſual fate of ſuch hoards, and 
which ſufficiently demonſtrates the vanity of human 
defigns. | | | 
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c H A p. CLXXXV, 
| | + 
Of the Succeſſors of Sixtus V. 


E have here an inſtance of the great influence 
which the prejudices of education and country 


avd ſubject of the king of Spain, was governed by the 
Spaniſh faction; which Sixtus V. born a ſubje& of 
Rome, had the courage to withſtand. Gregory ſacri- 
ficed every thing to Philip II; he raiſed an army of 
[talians, to ravage France, with that very treaſure which 
Sixtus V. had amaſſed for the defence of Italy; and 


when this army was beaten and diſperſed, Gregory 


XIV. was obliged to ſet down with the ſhame of hav- 
ing impoveriſhed himſelf for the ſake of Philip II. and 
of being domineered by that prince. Back 


Clement VIII. of the family of Aldobrandini, and a 


native of Florence, conducted himſelf with more art 
and addreſs; he well knew, that it was the intereſt of 
the holy ſee to hold the balance as much as poſſible be- 
twixt France, and the houſe of Auſtria. This pope ad- 
ded the —— of Ferrara to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
This revolution was owing to the intricacy of the feudal 
laws, and to the weakneſs of the empire. The coun- 
teſs Matilda, of whom we have ſo often made mention, 
had given Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, with a great 
many other lands, to the popes. ' The emperors had 
conſtantly proteſted againſt the donation of thoſe demeſ- 
nes, as fiets of the crown of Lombardy. However, in 
ſpite of the emperor, they became fiefs of the holy ſee; 
like Naples, which was held of the pope, after having 
been a fief of the empire. It was not till lately that 
Modena and Reggio were ſolemnly declared Imperial 
fies. Bot after the pontificate of Gregory VII. they 
were dependent on Rome, the ſame as Ferrara; and 


lands, held them only as vicars of the holy fee. In 
vain did the court of Vienna and the Imperial diets con ; 
N ſtantly 


| have over mankind. Gregory XIV, a native of Milan, 


the houſe of Modena, heretofore proprietors of thoſe. 
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ſtantly pretend to the ſupreme juriſdiction over this 


1597 country. Clement, VIII. wreſted Ferrara from the 


houſe of Eſte; and what at other times might have pro- 
duced a bloody war, was followed only by proteſts, 
Ever fince that time Ferrara has been almoſt a deſert, 
This pope performed the ceremony of giving abſolu- 
tion to Henry IV. who was repreſented on this occaſion 
by the cardinals du Perron and d'Offat: but we ſee 
plainly how much the court of Rome was till afraid of 
Philip II. by the caution pope Clement VIII. obſerved 
in reconciling Henry IV. to the church, This prince 


8 x595 had folemnly abjured the reformed religion; and yet 


two thirds of the cardinals in conſiſtory ſtill perſiſted in 
denying him abſolution. The French ambaſſadors had 
much ado to prevent the pope from making uſe of this 
formula, We reinſtate Henry IV. in his kingdom.“ 
The court of Rome was indeed willing to acknowledge 
Henry IV. as king of France, and to ſet this prince in 
oppoſition to the houſe of Auſtria; but at the ſame 
time the pope maintained his old pretenſion to diſpoſe 
of kingdoms. | f 

Under Paul V. of the houſe of Borgheſe, was re- 
newed the antient diſpute between the ſecular and eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction, a diſpute which had heretofore been 
the cauſe of ſo much bloodſhed. The ſenate of Venice 
had prohibited any new donations to the church with- 


1605 out their conſent, and eſpecially the alienation of lands 


in favour of religious houſes. They thought likewiſe 
that they had a right to impriſon and condemn a canon 
of Vicenza, and an abbot of Nerveſe, convicted of rob- 
bery and murder. py 
The pope wrote to the republic that the impriſon- 
ment and condemnation of thoſe two ecclefiaſtics was 
injurious to the honour of God; he inſiſted that the 
decrees of the ſenate ſhould be referred to this nuncio, 
that the two delinquents ſhould be delivered up to him, 
and tried only by the court of Rome. 
\ Pavl V. who a little before this had made the re- 
public of Genoa ſubmit upon a ſimilar occaſion, ima- 
gined that the Venetians would do fo likewiſe. The 
| enate 
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ſenate ſent an ambaſſador extraordinary to maintain 
their rights. The pope made anſwer to the ambaſſador, 
that neither the rights nor arguments of the republic 
were good for ought, and that he muſt be obeyed. The 


ſenate would not obey. Upon which the doge and the April 
ſenators were excommunicated, and the whole ſtate of 17, 
Venice put under an interdict; that is, the clergy were 1606 


forbid, upon pain4of eternal damnation, to ſay maſs, 
to perform divine fervice, to adminiſter the ſacraments, 
or to lend their aſſiſtance to the burial of the dead. 
Thus it was that Gregory VII. and his ſucceſſors, had 
behaved formerly to ſeveral emperors, knowing that 
the people. would rather chuſe to deſert their ſovereign 
than their churches ; and depending on the readineſs of 
princes to ſeize the dominions of the perſon excommu- 
nicated. But the times were changed: by this violent 
proceeding, the pope only expoſed his authority, and 
the ſenate might have been tempred to ſhut up all their 
churches, and even to renounce the catholic religion. 
They might eaſily have embraced the Greek, or Luthe- 


ran, or the Calviniſtical communion ; and indeed. there 


was a talk at that time of their ſeparating from the 
church of Rome. But the change could not have been 
effected without ſame trouble; and the king of Spain 
would have taken advantage of it. The ſenate there- 
fore only prohibited the publication of the papal mo- 
nitory throughout their dominions. The grand vicar 
of the biſhop of Padua, to whom' this prohibition was 
ſignified, made anſwer to the podeſta or magiſtrate, 
that he would act as God ſhould inſpire him; but, upon 
the podeſta's replying that God had inſpired the council 
of Ten to cauſe every man to be hanged that diſobeyed 
the ſenate, the interdict was ſuppreſſed ; and the court 
of Rome was ſo fortunate, as to ſee the Venetians con- 
tinue in the catholic communion in ſpite of his holinels. 

There were only a few religious orders that obeyed 
the pope. The Jeſuits did not chuſe to be the firſt that 
ſet the example. Their deputies repaired to the general 
aſſembly of the Capuchins, and told them, that © in 


this great affair the whole world had their eye on the 


- _ *« Capuching, 
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i © Capuchins, and that they waited to ſee what ſtep 
e thoſe fathers would take; which ſhould' regulate the 
ec conduct of the ſociety.” The Capuchins did not he- 
ſitate at ſhutting up their churches: upon which the 
J]eſuits and the Theatins did the, ſame by theirs. AThe 
ſenate ſhipped them all off for Rome; and baniſhed the 
Jeſuits for ever. Wo | 
Amongſt ſo great a number of monks; who ſince their 
_ firſt eſtabliſhment had betrayed their country to the in- 
tereſts of the popes, there was one found at Venice, 
who was a Citizen of that place, and who acquired a 
laſting glory, by defending the cauſe of his ſovereigns 
againſt the pretenſions of the ſee of Rome; this was 
the famous Sarpi, who 1s ſo well known by the name of 
Fra. Paolo. He was theologian to the republic ; but 
this title of theologian did not hinder him from being 
an excellent civilian, He maintained the cauſe of the 
Venetians with all the power of reaſon, and with a de- 
gree of moderation and dexterity which rendered this 
reaſon victorious. Two of the pope's ſubjects and a 
Venetian prieſt bribed two aſſaſſins to murder Fra, 
Paolo. They ſtabbed him in three places with a ſtiletto, 
d then made their eſcape in a ten oared boat that was 
in readineſs for them. An aſſaſſination ſo well concerted, 
together with the flight of the murderers, effected with 
ſo much precaution and expence, made it evident that 
ſome perſons in power were in the ſegret. It was laid 
to the charge of the Jeſuits, and even the pope was 
ſuſpected to have been privy to it: the crime however 
was diſavowed both by the court of Rome and by the 
Jeſuits. . Fra. Paolo, who recovered of his wounds, 
preſerved one of the ſliletto's with which he had been 
ſtabbed, and placed this inſcription over it: filo dells 
chieſa Romana. 1 | 
The king of Spain was inciting the pope againſt te" I 
Venetians; but Henry IV. declared himſelf their 
friend. The Venetians began to arm at Verona, Padua, 
Bergamo, and Breſcia; and they raiſed four thouſand 
men in France. The pope, on the other hand, ordered 
a levy of four thouſand Corſicans, and of a few Swits 
3 catholics. 
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catholics. This little army was to be commanded by y 
cardinal Borgheſe. © The Turks gave ſolemn, thanks to 

God for the quarrel betwixt the pope and the Venetians; 

Henry IV. had the glory, as 1 have elfewhere obſerved; | 
of being arbiter of this difference; and of excluding 
Philip III. from the mediation. Paul V. had even the 
mortification to find that the accommodation could not 

be concluded at Rome. The cardinal de Joyeuſe, the 

king's envoy to the republic of Venice, repealed the 1607 v 


5 ex communication, and the interdict in the pope's name! 

i The pope abandoned by Spain, behaved thenceforward - 

$ with moderation. The order of Jeſuits remained in 

$ exile for above fifty years; they were not recalled till 

f the year 1657, at the intreaty of pope Alexander VII. ; 
[ but they were never able to recover their former credit. 8 
5 Paul V. from that time, carefully avoided making any 

e deciſion that might expoſe his authority. In vain was 

A he ſolicited to determine the immaculate conception of 

18 the bleſſed virgin as an article of faith: he contented | 
a himſelf with forbiding any body to teach the contrary 

a, in public; that he might not offend the Dominicans, 

0g who pretend ſhe was conceived, like the reſt of man- 

as kind, in original fin. The Dominicans at, that time 

d, had great weight in Spain and Italy. | 

th He applied himſelf to the embelliſhment of Rome; 

at and collected the choiceſt pieces of ſculpture and paint- 

1d ing. Rome is indebted to him for her nobleſt foun- 

as tains, eſpecially that which ſpouts out the water from 

„er an antique vaſe, taken from the baths of Veſpaſian; 

he and that called PAcqua Paola, an ancient work of Au- 
ds, guſtus, but reſtored by this pope: he conveyed the 
P vater to the city by an A of thirty- five thouſand 
e 


paces in length, in imitation of Sixtus V. The popes = 
now began to vie who ſhould leave the nobleſt monu- 
ments behind them. Paul finiſhed the palace of Monte 


, 
eit Cavallo. The Borgheſe palace erected by this ponuff, * 
va, s one of the principal ſtructures in Rome. Eagh ſuc- 

and ceeding pope ſtrove to render this the moſt magnificent 

w eity in the world. Urban VIII. built that great alt& 

OT 


of St. Peter's, the columns and ornaments of which 
Vor. IV. Gen. Hift. Dd would 
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would any: where elſe appear-of an enormous ſize; but 
here they have only a juſt proportion: this is-the maſter. 
piece of the Florentine, Bernini, an artiſt worthy of 
placing his performances with thoſe of his countryman 
Michael Angelo. 

This Urban VIII. was of the family of Barberini, 
and a lover of the polite arts; he cultivated the Latin 
Muſes himſelf with fucceſs. Thus the Romans in pro- 
found peace enjoyed thoſe ſweets which letters diffuſe 
through ſociety, and the glory that follows ingenious 


1644men. Urban reunited the duchies of Urbino, Peſaro, 


and Sinigaglia, to the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, upon the ex- 
tinction of the houſe of Rovere, which held.thoſe prin- 
cipalities as fiefs of the holy ſee. The Roman pontiffs 
had been thus increaſing their temporal dominion ever 
ſince Alexander VI. The public tranquillity was no 
longer diſturbed; ſcarce was there any notice taken of 
the quarrel betwixt Urban VIII. or rather his two ne- 
phews, and Edward, duke of Parma, for the money 
which that prince owed the apoſtolic chamber upon the 
duchy of Caſtro, It was a quarrel of ſhort duration, 
and attended with little bloodſhed, ſuch as one might 
expect from thoſe modern Romans, whoſe manners are 
agreeable to the genius of their government. Cardinal 
Barberini, the author of this diſpute, marched at the 
head of his little army, reinforced with indulgences. 
In the greateſt battle that was fought upon this occaſion, 
there were only four or five hundred men of a ſide. 
The fortreſs of Piegaia ſurrendered at diſcretion, as ſoon 
as ſhe ſaw the artillery, which conſiſted only of two 
culverins. And yet, to terminate this diſpute, which 
ſcarce deſerves a place in hiſtory, they had recourſe to 
more negotiations, than if the conteſt had been betwixt 
Carthage and ancient Rome. I have taken notice of 
„this infignificant gvent, merely to ſnew the genius 
modern Rome, who determines every thing by nego- 
- tiation; whereas the old Romans decided their diſputes 
by the ſword, 
The ceremonies of religion, and precedency, the po. 
lite arts, antiquities, buildings, gardens, muſic, - 
public 


* 
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public aſſemblies, were the amuſements of the Romany; | 


while the war of thirty years was laying Germany-waſte, 
while the king and people were deſtroying one another 


in England, ahd while France waggnvolved, again ina \ 
civil war under the minority of Louis, XIV. 


But, though Rome enjoyed tranquillity, and was, cq- 
lebrated for its public monuments, the peaple in che 
main were miſerable. The money, expended ini the 
erecting of ſuch a number of magnificent edifices, Was - 
carried to other nations in the balance of trade. | 
- The popes were obliged to purchaſe corn abroad, fer 
there grows but very little in the eceleſiaſtical ſtate; 
and afterwards they retailed it in the capital. This 
cuſtom ſtill continues: there are countries enriched, 
and others that are impoveriſned, by luxury. The 
ſplendor of a few cardinals, and relations of popes, 
ſerved only as a contraſt to the indigence of the people, 
who, at the ſight of ſo many fine buildings, ſeemed 
however even in the midſt of their poverty, to be proud 
of being citizens of Rome. n | 

Travellers, who went to admire this great city, uſed 
to be ſurprized that from Orvieto to Tetracina, for the 
ſpace of above an hundred miles, there was nothing to 
be ſeen but a dreary waſte, unfrequented by man or 
beaſt. The campagna of Rome is an uninhabitahle 
country, the air being infected by the marſhes and ſtag- | 
nated waters, which the aneient Romans uſed to drain. 
Beſides, - Rome ſtands in an ungrateful Jail, on the | 
banks of a river that is ſcarcely navigable. Its ſitua- F 
tion on ſeven hills, ſeemed as if it was rather deſigned 
for a den of wild beaſts, than for a city. Its firſt wars 
were the excurſions of a peaple who lived upon plundet: 
and when Camillus the-dictator had taken Veii, a town 
in Umbria, within a few miles of Rome; the Romans 
wanted to quit their barren territory, and their ſeven 
hills, in order to remove to the country af the Veientes. 
The neighbourhood of Rome was rendered fruitſul 
afterwards, by the money of conquered mations, and by 
the labour of a vaſt multitude of ſlaves. But this 
ſpot was rather covered with palace r than. with Sr. 

i - Sa At 
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At length it has ed to its e e ſtate of 3 
een | 
Let the holy ſee was poſſeſſed of forne fruirful kinds, 
N *for inſtance; the tefritory of Bologna. Biſhop Burnet, 
| attributes the miſery of the people in the moſt fertile 
Part of this country, to their taxes and the form of 
gevernment. He pretends, with the generality of 
writers, that as the reign of an elective prince laſts but a 
few years, he has neither the power nor the inclination 
to make ſuch eſtabliſhments, as prove advantageous to 
a country. It is far eaſier to raiſe obeliſks, or to build 
- palaces and temples, than to render a nation induſtri- C 
ous and opulent. Though Rome was the capital of 
the catholic world, it was leſs populous than Venice or 


.. S - .- ... 


Naples, and inferior to Paris or London: it was | 
nothing to compare to Amſterdam for riches,” nor for 
the neceſſary arts, the real ſource of wealth. Towards p 
the end of the ſeventeenth century, they reckoned only co 
about an hundred and twenty thouſand ſouls in Rome, tit 
by the printed liſt of families; and this calculation an 
was confirmed by the regiſters of baptiſm. There were ha 
born, one year with another, three thouſand fix bun- ITI 
dred children; this number of births, multiplied by an 
-thirty-four, gives nearly the ſum of inhabitants; which be, 
is about an hundred and twenty-two thouſand four du 
hundred. Paul Jovius, in his Hiſtory; of Leo X. in- 
forms us, that in the reign of Clement VII. there were cor 
only thirty two thouſand inhabitants in Rome. What the 
a difference between theſe times and thoſe of the Tra- tho 
jans and Antoninuſes ! There were about eight thouſand aps 
Jews in Rome, who were not included in this liſt. ” hey 
Theſerpeople have > Was: lived quietly there as-well as nar 


at Leghorn. The [talians never exerciſed ſuch cruelties 
-againit them, as thoſe they were obliged to undergo 
Spain and Portugal., There was at that time no coun- 


try in Europe, where religion inſpired the inhabitants 0 
with ſo much lenity as in Italy. age 
Rome was the center of the liberal arts and of polite- inte 


"neſs, till the age of Louis XIV. which determined mei 


queen Chriſtina to fix her reſidence in that city. i gert 
| taly 1 
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Italy was ſoon rivalled in many branches; and ſur- 
paſſed in ſome by France. England was alſo as much 
her ſuperior in ſrience, as in commerce. Rome, how» 
ever, preſerved the! glory of its antiquities, and the 
works of ingenious artiſts, by which it has been diſs - 


dinguiſhed © ever nee the time of Jalan! ihe, nin 
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USCANY, like he ecclefiaſtical fat... ever * 
the ſixteenth century, was a peaceful happy 
country. Florence, the rival of Rome, invited a mul- 
titude of ſtrangers, to come and admire the ancient 
and modern maſter- pieces with which it was filled. It 
had no leſs than an hundred and ſixty public ſtatues. 
The only two which decorated Paris, that of Henry IV. 
and the horſe which bears the ſtatue of Louis XIII. had 
re" caſt at Florence, and were preſents from the great 
ukes. 

Commerce had raiſed Tuſcany to fo flouriſhing a 
condition, and ſo greatly enriched its ſovereigns, that 
the grand duke Coſmo II. was able to ſend twenty 
thouſand men to the affiſtance of the duke of Mantua, 
againſt the duke of Savoy in 1613, without Jaying any 


new duty upon his ſubjects : which is very extraordi- 


ay even OY the moſt powerful nations. 


Of VENICE. 


- THE city. of Venice enjoyed a ſtil greater advant- 


age, namely, that ever ſince the fourteenth century its 
3 tranquillity was never diſturbed one iggle mo- 

; there had been no tumult, no ſedition, no dan- 
des commotion. As travellers flocked to Rome and 
4! Florence 
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Florence to admire the ſu monuments of the polite 
arts, ſo they were impatient to viſit Venice for the ſake 
of liberty and pleaſure; beſides, it had excellent paint- 
ings as well as Rome. The ſiberal arts were cultiyated 
by the republic; and ſtrangers were attracted by mag. 
nificent ſpectacles. Rome was the ſeat of .ceremony, 
and Venice of diverſion. The republic had concluded 
a peace with the Turks after the battle of Lepanto; 
and though her trade to the Levant had been upon the 
decline, it was ſtill conſiderable; ſhei was poſſeſſed of 
Candia, and ſeveral iſlands, of Iſtria, Dalmatia, part 
of Albania, and of whatever. ſhe ſtill preſerves in Italy. 


1618 In the midſt of her proſperities ſne was upon the 


brink of being deſtroyed by a conſpiracy, of which 
there had been no ſimilar inſtance ſince the foundation 
of the republic. The abbe de St. Real, who has 
written this memorable event in the Salluſtian ſtile, has 
embelliſned it with fiction; but the ſubſtance of the 
ſtory is true. Venice had been engaged in a petty war 
with the houſe of Auſtria on the coaſt of Iſtria. The 
King of Spain, Philip III. lord of the Milaneſe, was 
always a ſecret enemy of the Venetians. The duke 
d'Oſſuna, viceroy of Naples, don Pedro of Toledo, 
governor of Milan, and the marquis de Bedmar, the 
paniſh ambaſſador at Venice, afterwards cardinal de la 
Cueva, all three joined to deſtroy the republic. Their 
meaſures were ſo well concerted, and the project was 
of ſo extraordinary a nature, that the ſenate, notwith- 
ſtanding all their ſagacity and vigilance, did not enter- 
tain the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. Venice is guarded by its 
ſitvation in the lagunes: the mud of thoſe lagunes, 
being impelled to and fro by the waters of rivers that 
diſgorge into them, the channel for ſhipping is never 
conſtant, but changes almoſt every day. The republic 
had a formidable fleet on the coaſt of Iſtria, where ſhe 
was at war with Ferdinand, archduke of Auſtria, after- 
wards Ferdinand II. It ſeemed impoſſible for an enemy 
to get into Venice. Vet the marquis de Bedmar aſſem- 
bled about five hundred ſtrangers; whom the ring- 
leaders engaged under different pretexts, and _ 
| | e 
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ſure of with the am̃baſſadorꝰs money. The town:was 
to be ſet on | fire in ſeveral parts at once :: body of 
troops was to march from the Milaneſe over the terra 
firma: ſailors were bribed to pilot a numberof boats 
filled with ſoldiers, which the duke d Oſſun had got 
ready within a few leagues of Venice: one of the con- 
ſpirators, named Pierre, who was a ſea - offictr in the 


ſervice of the republic, and had the command of twelve 


of her ſhips, undertook to ſet them on fire, which would 
prevent the reſt of the fleet from coming time enough 
to the relief of the city. The confpirators were all 
foreigners, of different nations; ſo that it is not at all 
ſurprizing the plot was diſcovered. © The procurator 
Nani, a celebrated hiſtorian of this republic, ſays; that 
the ſenate were informed of the whole' conſpiracy by 
ſeveral: but he makes no mention of the pretended 
remorſe felt by Jaffier, one of the conſpirators, when 
Renaudot, their leader, haranguing them the laſt time, 
is ſaid to have drawn ſo lively a picture of the horrid 
enterprize, that Jaffier, inſtead of being incited, began 


to relent. Theſe harangues flowed from the ĩimagina- 


tion of the writers; we ought ever to miſtruſt them in 
reading hiſtory. It is neither in the nature of things, 
nor at all probable, that a ringleadeF ſhould make a 
pathetic deſcription to the 2 of the cruelties 
they are about to commit, or frighten the imagination, 
of thoſe whom he ought rather to incite. All the con- 
ſpirators whom the ſenate could find, were drowned 
immedfately in the canals of Venice. As to Bedmar, 
the republic ſhewed' a reſpect to his public character, 
which ſhe needed not to have done; the ſenate gave 
directions for his being privately conducted out of the 
city, to ſave him from the fury of the populace. 
After Venice had eſcaped this danger, ſhe continued 
in a flouriſhing ſtate till taking of Candia. This re- 
public maintained the war ſingly againſt the Turkiſh 
emperor the ſpace of thirty years, from 1641 to 1669. 
The ſiege of Candia, the longeſt and moſt memorable in 
hiſtory, laſted near twenty years; ſometimes turned 


into a blockade, at other times carried on but faintly; 
I | then 
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then left off, reſumed again at different intervals, and 
at length continued two years and a half withaut in- 
terruption, till this heap of aſhes ſurrendered to the 
Turks, together with almoſt the whole iſland, in 1669. 
With how much ſlowneſs and difficulty, human na- 
ture is civilized and ſociety improved ! in the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice, on the very borders of Italy, where 
all the arts ſo greatly flouriſned, there were people, in 
every reſpect as unpoliſhed, as the northern nations in 
thoſe days. The inhabitants of Iſtria, Croatia, Dal- 
matia, were almoſt barbarians: and yet this was the 
Dalmatia, ſo fruitful and agreeable at the time of the 
Roman empire: this was the delicious ſpot that Dio- 
cleſian choſe for his retreat, when neither the city, nor 
the name of Venice exiſted. Such is the viciſſitude of 
human affairs! the Morlacks eſpecially were reckoned 
the moſt ſavage people upon the face of the earth. 
Thus it is that neither Sardinia, nor Corſica partook of 
the moral and intellectual improvements, which at that 
time adorned the reſt of the Italians. It was with Italy 
as with ancient Greece, the borders of which were in- 
habited by barbarous nations. 


Of MALTA 


- THE knights of Malta maintained themſelves in 
this iſland, which was given them by Charles V. after 
Solyman had driven them out of Rhodes, in 1523. At 
firſt, the grand maſter Villiers I'Iſle Adam, with his 
knights and the Rhodians that adhered to the order, 
were in an itinerant ſtate, rambling from town to town, 
to Meſſina, to Gallipoli, to Rome, to Viterbo. This 
ſame grand maſter - went as far as Madrid, to implore 
the aſſiſtance of Charles V; thence he proceeded to 
France, and to England, endeavouring to ſave his order 
from ruin. Charles V. made the knights a preſent of 
Malta and Tripoli, in 1525; but Solyman's adimirals 
ſoon; diſpoſſeſſed them of Tripoli. Malta was almoſt 2 
barren rock: by great labour the ſoil had been rendered 
fruitlul in former ages, when this. iſland was 4 £3 
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hands of the Carthaginians; for the new proprietors 
found the ruins. of antique columns, and of huge mar- 
ble ſtructures, with inſcriptions in the Punic language. 
Theſe remains of grandeur were a proof that the coun- 
try had been heretofore in a flouriſhing ſtate. The 
Romans thought ic worth their while to wreſt it from 
the Carthaginians; the Arabians made themſelves maſ- 
ters of it in the niath century: and Roger the Norman, 
count of Sicily, annexed it to Sicily, towards the end of 
the twelfth century. When Villiers L'ifle Adam re- 
moved the ſeat of his order to Malta, the ſame Soly- 
man enraged at the numerous captures of Turkiſh veſ- 
ſels by an enemy, whom he thought he had deſtroyed, 
determined to diſpoſſeſs them of this iſland, in the ſame 


manner as he had deprived them of Rhodes. He ſent 
an army of thirty thouſand men before this ſmall place, 1565 


which was defended only by ſeven hundred knights. 
The grand maſter John de la Vallette, at that time 
ſeventy one years of age, held out a ſiege of four 
months, x 0 

The Turks attempted to ſtorm it ſeveral times in 
different places: they were repulſed with machines of a 
new invention; theſe were great round pieces of wood, 
covered with wool, and the wool daubed over with 
brandy, oilßeſalt-petre, and gunpowder z a number of 
theſe were ſet on fire, and thrown among the aſſailants. 
At length a reinforcement of fix thouſand men having 
landed from Sicily, the Turks raiſed the ſiege. The 
principal town of Mali, which had ſuſtained the 
greateſt. number of aſſaults, was called the victorious, a 
title it ſtill preſerves. The grand maſter de la Vallette 
built a new city, which bears his name, and has ren- 
dered Malta impregnable. This little iſland has ever 
lince ſet the whole Ottoman power at defiance; but the 
order has never been rich enough to attempt any great 
conqueſts, or to fit out numerous fleets. This commu- 
nity of warriors ſubſiſts intirely by the benefices they 
polſeſs in catholic countries; bv: they have done leſa 
harm by far to the Turks, than the Algerine Corſairs 
have done to the Chriſtians, | | 
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c HA p. CLXXXVI. 
| "5K 
Of Holland in the Seventeenth Century. 


OLLAND is the more deſerving of our atten- 
tion, as it is a ſtate of quite a new kind, which 
is become powerful without poſſeſſing hardly a foot of 
land; rich, without being able of itſelf to maintain the 
twentieth part of its inhabitants; and conſiderable in 
1609 Europe by its exploits at the remoteſt extremity of Aſia, 
We have ſeen this republic acknowledged a free and 
independent ſtate by the king of Spain her former maſ- 
ter, after having obtained her liberty by a war of forty 
years. Induſtry and ſobriety were the firſt guardians of 
this liberty. Ir is related, that as the marquis of Spi- 
nola, and the preſident Richardot, were upon their way 
to the Hague in 1608, in order to negotiate the firſt 
truce with the Dutch, they ſaw eight or nine perſons ſtep- 
ping out of a little boat, and ſeating eren x 
the graſs, where they made a frugal repaſt upon bread 
and cheeſe, and beer; each carrying his on proviſions, 
The Spaniſh ambaſſadors aſked a peaſant, who thoſe tra- 
vellers were? the peaſant anſwered ; © They are the de- 
6 puties of the ſtates, our ſovereign lords and maſters.” 
Upon which the ambaſſadors cried out; © Theſe people 
de we ſhall never be able to conquer; we mult een 
« make peace with them.” This is like what * te 
ed formerly to the ambaſſadors of Sparta, and thoſe of 
the king of Perſia, The ſame cauſe might have pro- 
duced the ſame effect. In general the private people in 
thoſe provinces were poor at that time, and the ſtate 
was rich; whereas individuals are now grown rich, while 
the ſtate is indigent. The reaſon of this is, the firl 
fruits of commerce had been conſecrated to the public 
ſecurity. + 2/4 NU 
The Dutch were neither poſſeſſed at that time of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where they made no ſettlements 
till the year 1653; nor of Cochin and its dependencies; 


nor of Molvcca. They did not trade as yet * prope 
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China. They were excluded from the commerce of Ja- 
pan, till the year 1609, by the Portugueſe, or rather 
by the Spaniards, who were ſtill maſters of Portugal 
But they had already ſubdued the Moluccas, and bega 
to make ſettlements in Java, From the year 1602 to 
1609, the Eaſt-India Company. had more than doubled 
their capital. Ambaſſadors from Siam in 1608, bad 
already paid the ſame honours to this trading nation, 
as they afterwards did to Louis XIV. Japaneſe: ambaſ- - 
tadors came likewiſe in 1609, to. conclude a treaty at 
the Hague, The emperor of Fez and Morocco applied 
to them for ſuccours of men and ſhips. . Their fortune 
and their glory had been increaſing above forty years by - - 
commerce and war, ny 
The lenity of this government, and the toleration 
extended to all forts of religions, dangerous perhaps in 
other countries, but neceſſary in this, peopled Holland 
with a multitude of foreigners, eſpecially Walloons, 
whom the inquiſition perſecuted in their own country, 
and who from ſlaves became citizens. 1 
The Calviniſtical perſuafion, . then predominant in 
Holland, contributed alſo to aggrandize the republic. 
This country was too poor at that time to ſupport the . 
magnificence of prelates or the multitude of religious 
orders; and a ſoil that required hands, could not admit 
of people who engage by oath, as much as in them lies, 
to let the human ſpecies. periſh. They had the example 
of England before their eyes, which, was grown one 
third more populous, ſince the migiſters of the altar en- 
joyed the comforts of matrimony, and the hopes. of 
families were no longer buried in the celibacy of a 
clopſter, | h 14000 
Amſterdam, notwithſtanding the inconveniencies of 
ts port, was become the magazine of the oniverſe. 
Every part of Holland was enriched and improved by 
| immenſe labour. The waters of the ocean were ſhut 
out by double dykes. Canals were ſcooped in all the 


* This whole paſſage, to theſe words, one view, is taken from 
the Introduction to the Age of Louis XIV, and reſto ed here to its 
proper place, V. . | 

E. + © - towns, 
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towns, and lined with free · ſtone; the ſtreets were turn- 
ed into large quays, adorned with lofty trees. Barges 


laden with goods came up to the merchant's doors; 


while ſtrangers were never tired with admiring that ſin- 
gular mixture formed by the ridges of houſes, the tops 
of trees, and the ſtreamers flying, which exhibir the 
appearance of town and country, and of a fleet, all 
under one view.) 104 HOSE © G wha] 
But human affairs are ſo checquered with good and 
evil; and mankind ate fo apt to deviate from their prin- 
ciples, that this republic had like to have deſtroyed the 
liberty for which ſhe had ſo bravely fought ; and perſe- 
cution was ſeen to riot in the blood of a people, whoſe 


1609 happineſs and laws were founded on toleration. Two 


Calviniſtical doctors did what ſo many doctors! have 
done in other places. Gomar and Arminius diſputed 
moſt furiouſly at Leyden about what neither of them 
underſtood. This produced diſſenſions in the United 
Provinces. The diſpute was in many reſpects ſimilat 
to thoſe of the Thomiſts and Scotiſts, or of the Janſe- 
niſts and Moliniſts, concerning predeſtination, grace, 


liberty, and other obſcure and frivolous articles, where 


they know not how to define the very ſubject about 
which they diſpute. The leiſure they enjoyed during 
the truce, unluckily gave thoſe ignorant people an op- 
ortunity to fill their heads with theological diſputes; 
till at length, out of a ſcholaſtic controverſy, there aroſe 
two parties in the ſtate. Maurice, prince of Orange, 
Was at the head of the Gomariſts: the penſionary Bar- 
nevelt favoured the Arminians. Du Maurier ſays, that 
he had been told by the ambaſſador his father, that 
Maurice having propoſed to the penſionary Barnevelt to 
conſent to his aſſuming the ſupreme power, this zealous 
Tepublican ſhewed him the danger and injuſtice of the 
propoſal ; and from that time Barnevelt's ruin was re- 
ſolved upon. This however is certain, that the ſtadt- 
holder endeavoured to increaſe his authority by means 
of the Gomariſts, and Barnevelt to check it by the help 
of the Arminians : that ſeveral towns levied ſoldiers who 
were called Expectants, becauſe they expected their orders 
from the magiſtrate, but would take none from the 
no ſtadtholdet: 
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ſtadtholder: that there were inſurrections in ſeveral ei- 


ties; and that prince Maurice vigorovſly perſecuted the 


party that oppoſed him. At length he convened a Cal- 


viniſtical council at Dordrecht, compoſed of all the re- 1618 


formed churches in Europe, except that ' of France, 
whom the king would not ſuffer to ſend her deputies. 
The fathers of this ſynod, who had exclaimed ſo loudly 
againſt the fathers of various councils, and againſt their 
authority, condemned the Arminians, juſt as. they th&m- 
ſelves had been condemned'by the council of Trent. Above 
a hundred Arminian-miniſters were baniſhed out of the 
United Provinces. Prince Maurice choſe ſix and twenty 
commiſſioners from among the body of the'nobility and 
the magiſtrates, to try the grand penſionary Barnevelt, 
the celebrated Grotius, and ſome others of the Arminian 
party. They had been kept fix months in confinement, 
before they were. brought to their trial. A Petz 
One of the chief motives of the revolt of the ſeven 
provinces and of the princes of Orange againſt Spain, 
was the duke of Alva's ſeverity, in ſuffering priſoners to 
languiſh a great while in confinement, without bringing 
them to a trial, and in appointing commiſſioners to 
condemn them. The ſame grievances which had cauſed 
ſuch complaints under the Spaniſh monarchy, were re- 


vived again in the boſom of liberty. Barnevelt was be- 1619 


headed at the Hagve, more unjuſtly than count Egmont, 


and count Horn at Bruſſels, He was an old man of 


ſeventy, who had ſerved the republic forty years in the 
cabinet, with as much ſucceſs as Maurice and his bro- 
thers had ſerved her in the field. The ſentence import- 
ed, © that he had done all he could do to vex the 
church of God.“ Grotius, afterwards ambaſſador 


[ 
\ 


— 
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from Sweden to France, and more illuſtrious” for his 


writings than for his embaſſy, was condemned to per- 
petual impriſonment, from whence he eſcaped by the 
fortunate temerity of his wife, This violence of the 
ſtadtholder produced conſpiracies, Ne = followed 
by mare executions. One of Barnevelt's ſons reſolved 
to revenge his father's blood upon prince Maurice. 
The plot was diſcovered. His accomplices, at the head 
* of whom was an Arminian miniſter, periſhed by — 
ands 
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1623hands of | the executioner. This ſon of Barnevelt had 
the good fortune to eſcape, while the reſt of the con- 
ſpirators were ſeized : but his younger brother was 
beheaded, metely for being privy to the conſpiracy, 
De Thou was executed in France for the ſame reaſon. 
The condemnation of the young Dutchman was infi- 
nitely more cruel: it was the higheſt pitch of injuſtice 
to put him to death, becauſe he would not turn informer 
againſt his brother. Had theſe melancholy times 
continued, the Dutch, with all their liberty, would 
have been more wretched than their anceſtors, when 
ſlaves to the duke of Alva. 85 

Amſterdam, though full of Gomariſts, ſtill favoured 
the Arminians, and embraced the principle of tolera- 
tion. The ambition and cruelty of prince Maurice 
made a deep impreſſion on the minds of the Dutch; 
and the remembrance of Barnevelt's death contributed 
not a little to exclude the young prince of Orange, 
William III. afterwards king of England, from the 
ſtadtholderſnip. He was yet in his cradle, when the 
penſionary de Wit ſtipulated, in the treaty of peace be- 
tween the ſtates-general and Cromwell in 1653, that 
there ſhould be no more ſtadtholders in Holland. 
Cromwell perſecuted” the memory of king Charles 1. 

in his grandſon; while the penſionary de Wit was re- 
venging the death of another penſionary. This conduct 
proved at length the fatal cauſe of the death of himſelf 
and his brother: but theſe were lodoft the only ca- 
taſtrophes in Holland, produced by the ſtruggle of li- 
berty and ambition. 

The Dutch Eaſt-India company notwithſtanding 
thoſe factions, built Batavia in 1618, in ſpite of the 
kings of that country, and in ſpite of the Engliſh 
who attacked this new ſettlement. The Dutch, though 
born in a marſhy, and in a great meaſure barren coun- 

try, were ereCting a kingdom under the fifth degree of 
North latitude, in the moſt fruitful part of the globe, 
where the fields are covered with rice, pepper and cin- 
namon ; and where the vine bears fruit twice a yeat. 
They made themſelves maſters afterwards of * 
yn | e 
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the ſame iſland, and drove the Engliſh from thence: 
This ſingle company had eight large governments in 
the Indies, including the/Cape of Good Hope, though 
at the moſt ſouthern point of Africa; an important 
poſt which they took from the Portugueſe in 1651, o 

At the ſame time that the Dutch were eſtabliſhing 
themſelves at the extremity of the Eaſt, they began to 
extend their conqueſts weſtward in America, after the 
expiration of the twelve years truce with Spain, 

Their Weſt-India Company between the years 1623 
and 1636, made themſelves maſters of almoſt the whole 
country of Braſil. . It was amazing to ſee, by the regiſ- 
ters of that g@mpany, that, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, 54 
ſhe had fitted out eight hundred ſhips, as well for war 
/ as commerce, and had taken five hundred and forty-five 

fail from the Spaniards. This company was then ſupe- 
rior to that of the Eaſt-Indies; but, when the Portu- 
gueſe ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, they defended their 
poſſeſſions better than the kings of Spain had done; 
and retook Brazil, where they nave diſcovered new trea- 
ſures. \ 2 

The moſt profitable of all the Dutch expeditions was 
that of admiral Peter Hein, who took the whole fleet of 1628 
galleons, upon their return from the Havannah ; and 
by this ſingle voyage brought home twenty millions of 
livres. The treaſures of the new world, which had 
been conquered by the Spaniards, only ſerved to enable 
their former ſubjects, now grown a powerful enemy, to 
make head againſt them. During the ſpace of fourſcore 
years, if you except only the truce of twelve years, the 
republic maintained this war, in the low countries, in 
the Eaſt-Indies, and in the new world: ſhe was alſo 
able to conclude an advantageous peace at Munſter, in 
1647, independently of France her ally, and long her 
protectreſs, notwithſtanding ſne had promiſed to ſign 
no treaty without the concurrence. of this crown. 

Soon after, that is in 1652, and the following'years, 
ſhe was not afraid to break with England her former 
ally: ſhe fitted out as large a fleet as the Engliſb; when 
admiral Tromp yielded to the famous admital Blake; 

k only 
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only by loſing his life in a ſea engagement. She after- 
wards ſuccoured the king of Depmark, who was be. 
ſieged at Copenhagen by Charles X. king of Sweden, 
Her fleet, under the command of admiral Opdam, beat 
the Swediſh ſquadron, and raiſed the ſiege of Copenha- 
gen. Still a rival to the Engliſh in commerce, ſhe 
waged war againſt Charles II. as ſhe had done before 
againſt Cromwell. She became the arbiter of crowns 
in 1668, and obliged Louis XIV. to conclude a peace 
with Spain. This ſame republic, at firſt ſo ſtrongly at- 
tached to France, proved afterwards the ſupport of 
Spain againſt this crown to the end of the ſeventeenth 
century. She continued a long time to have a principal 
ſhare in the affairs of Europe. She roſe after her fall: 
and though weakened at preſent, ſhe ſubſiſts intirely by 
commerce, to which ſhe owed her riſe, withour havin 

made any conqueſt in Europe, except. that of Mae 
tricht, and a ſmall wretched country, which ſerves to 
cover her frontiers. Since the peace of Munſter, ſhe 
has not at all increaſed: in which reſpect ſhe bears a 
greater reſemblance to the ancient republic of Tyre, 
powerful by her commerce only, than to Carthage, 
which had ſo many poſſeſſions in Africa; or to Venice, 


which had extended itſelf too much upon the terra 
firma. wa 


c H A P. CLXXXVIIL 


Of Denmark, Sweden, and Pgland, in the Seventeenth 
74951 | Century. 


U don't find that Denmark had any ſnare- in the 
ſyſtem of Europe during the ſixteenth century. 


othing remarkable happened in this country to attract 
the attention of other nations, ſince the ſolemn dethron- 
ing of the Sram Eriſtian II. This kingdom, con- 
ſiſting of Denmark and Norway, was a long time go- 
verngd nearly in the ſame manner as Poland: it 'was an 
ariſtocracy, 
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ariſtocracy, over which, preſided an elective king. This 
is the ancient form of government that prevailed almoſt 
in every part of Europe. But in the year 1660, the 
ſtates, in full aſſembly, conferred the hereditary right 
and abſolute ſovereignty on king Frederick III. Den- 
mark is the only kingdom in the world, where the peo- 
ple tbemſelves have eſtabliſhed arbitrary power by a ſo- 
lema act. Norway, though fix hundred leagues in ex- 
tent, did not render this nation powerful: a country of 
barren rocks cannot be very populous. The iſlands 
which conſtitute Denmark, are more fertile; but they 
had not yet received their preſent improvements. Little 
was it then expected that the Danes would erect an Eaſt- 
India company, and obtain a ſettlement at Tranquebar; 
that the king would be able to maintain thirty men of 
war, and an army of five and twenty thouſand men. 
Governmeats are like the human ſpecies; they are lon 

a forming. The ſpirit of commerce, induſtry, ang 
economy, has been gradually introduced- into this 
kingdom. I ſhall not take nötice of the wars which 
Denmark has ſo often maintained againſt Sweden; there 
are ſcarce any veſtiges of them to be ſeen; and I know 
you had. much rather conſider the manners of people, 
and their form of governments, than enter into a detail 
of murders, productive of no events worthy the atten- 
tion of poſterity. 

The kings of Sweden were no more- deſpotic than 
thoſe of Denmark in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth cen- 
turies. The four eſtates, compoſed of a thouſand gen- 
tlemen, an hundred eccleſiaſtics, an hundred and fifty 
burghers, and about two hundred and fifty peaſants, 
conſtituted the legiſlative power. They were ſtrangers, 
as well as the inhabitants of Denmark and the reſt of - 
the Nqrth. to the titles of count, marquis, or baron, 
lo common in, the other parts of Europe. It was king 
Eric, ſon of Guſtavus Vaſa, that firſt introduced them 
towards the year 1561. Yet this Eric was far from 
being an abſolute prince; he left behind him a memo- 
table example of the misfortunes that attend the deſire 
of deſpotiſm, without the capacity of attaining it. The 
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ſon of the reſtorer of Sweden was accuſed of ſeveral 
crimes before the aſſembly of the ſtates, and depoſed by 


their unanimous ſentence; as king Chriſtian II. had been 
depoſed in Denmark. They condemned him to perpe- 
tual impriſonment, and the crown was given to his 05 
ther John. 3 

As your principal deſign, amidſt this variety of 
events, is to fix your attention on thoſe occurrences 
which ſhew the manners and ſpirit of the times, it is 
proper to obſerve, that this king John, who was a ca- 
tholic, apprehending leſt his brother's adherents ſhould 
releaſe him out of priſon, and place him again upon 
the throne, ſent a poifonous draught to. him publickly, 
as the Turkiſh ſultan ſends a bowſtring ; he likewiſe 
gave orders for his being ſolemnly interred with his face 
uncovered, to the end, that nobody might queſtion his 
death, or make uſe of his name to diſturb the govern- 
ment. 


- 


1580 The Jeſuit Poſſevin, whom pope Gregory XIII. ap- 


ointed Nuncio to Sweden and the reſt of the northern 
ies impoſed, as a penance on king John, for 
having poiſoned his brother, that he ſhould make- but 
one meal on Wedneſdays; a ridiculous penance, but 
which ſhews however the obligation of atoning for cri- 


. minal actions. Thoſe of king Eric had been puniſhed 


more rigorouſly, | 
Neither king John nor the nuncio Poſſevin could re- 
ſtore the catholic religion. King John, having an utter 
diſlike to Lutheraniſm, tried to introduce the Greek 
communion ; but with no better ſucceſs. This prince 
had ſome tincture of learning, and he was almoſt the 
only man in his kingdom who dabbled in controverſy. 
There was an univerſity at Upſal; but it was reduced 
to two or three profeſſors, without ſtudents. The n. 
tion had no taſte but for arms; yet they had made no 
great progreſs in the military art. They did not begin 
to make uſe of artillery till the reign of Guſtavus Vaſa; 
and ſo little were they acquainted with the other arts, 
that when this king John was taken ill in 1592, he 
died far want of a phyſician ; quite the reverſe wo 
+ a 1085, 
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kings, who have often too many. At that time there 
was neither phyſician nor ſurgeon in Sweden. Only a 


few drugs were ſold in grocer's ſhops, and taken at ran- 


dom. This was the caſe almoſt throughout the North. 
Mankind, far from being troubled with ſuperfluous arts, 


had not as yet acquired even thoſe that are reckoned 


neceſſary. 

Vet Sweden at that time was likely to become very 
formidable. Sigiſmond, ſon of king John, was elected 
king of Poland eight years before the death of his fa- 


ther. The Swedes were then ſubduing Finland and 


Eſtonia. Sigiſmond, king of Sweden and Poland, bid 


1600 


fair for conquering all Muſcovy, a country of very little 


ſtrength at that time, being defended by indifferent 


troops: yet, as Sigiſmond continued to be a catholic, 


and the Swedes Lutherans, he conquered nothing; but 
inſtead of that he loſt the crown of Sweden. The ſame 
ſtates of the kingdom who had depoſed his uncle Eric, 
depoſed him likewiſe, and conferred the crown on ano- 
ther uncle of his, who was Charles IX. father of the 
great Guſtavus- Adolphus. All this did not- happen 
without diſturbances, wars, and conſpiracies, with which 
ſuch revolutions are generally attended. Charles IX. 
was looked upon as an uſurper by the princes in alliance 


with Sigiſmond ; but in Sweden he was their lawful 
king, 


complete, which is the.age of majority for the kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, as well as for the princes of the 
empire. The Swedes were not then poſſeſſed of Scania, 
their beſt province; it had been ceded to Denmark ſo 
long ago as the fourteenth century ; ſo that the Swediſh 
territory was generally the theatre of every war between 
the two crowns. The firſt thing Guſtavus Adolphus 
did, was to march an army into this province of Scania; 
but he never could recover it. His expeditions in the 
beginning of his reign were unſucceſsful; and he was 
obliged to conclude a peace with Denmark. But ſuch i 
was his paſſion for war, that he marched againſt the 
Ff 2 Muſcovites 
0 > "_ 


- 
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His ſon Guſtavus-Adolphus ſucceeded him without 1611 
dificulty, before he had attained his eighteenth year 
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Muſcovites beyond the Narva, as ſoon as he had made 
peace with the Danes. The next thing he did was to 
fall upon Livonia, which then belonged to the Poles; 
and attacking his couſin Sigiſmond in every quarter, 
he penetrated into Livonia, The emperor Ferdinand 
II. was Sigiſmond's ally, and dreaded Guſtavus-Adol- 
phus. He ſent ſome troops againſt him. Thence we 
may judge, that the French miniſtry had no great diffi- 
culty to, perſuade Guſtavus to make a deſcent upon 
Germany. © He concluded a truce with Sigiſmond and 
Poland, during which he preſerved his conqueſts. We 
have already ſeen in what manner he ſhaked the throne 
of Ferdinand II; and how he was ſnatched away in the 

flower of life, in the midſt of his victories. 
1632 His daughter Chriſtina, a princeſs not leſs celebrated 
| than Guſtavus, after governing as gloriouſly as her 
| father had fought, and after directing the treaties of 
: Weſtphalia ich pacified the troubles of Germany, 
ſurprized all the world by abdicating her crown at the 
age of ſeven and twenty. Puffendorff ſays ſhe was 
obliged to lay it down: but at the ſame time he ac- 
knowledges, that, when this princeſs communicated her 
reſolution the firſt time to the ſenate in 1651, the mem- 
hers conjured her with tears not to forſake the king- 
dom; that ſhe nevertheleſs continued reſolute in her con- 
rempt of the throne ; and at length, having convened the 
May, ſtates, ſhequitted Sweden, notwithſtanding the intreatiesof 
21, all her ſubjects. She had never diſcovered any incapa- 
N. S. city of wearing the crown; but ſhe was fond of the 
ö 165 polite arts. Had ſhe been queen of Italy, the country 
to which ſhe retired, ſhe never would have abdicated. 
This is the ſtrongeſt example of the real ſuperiority of 
the liberal arts, and the improvements of ſociety, over 

mere ſtate and grandeur, 

Her couſin, Charles X. duke of Deux Ponts, was 
choſen by the ſtates to ſucceed her. This prince de- 
lighted in nothing but war. He marched into Poland, 
and conquered it with the ſame rapidity, as it was con- 
quered in our days by his grandſon Charles XII; and 4 
he loſt it as ſuddenly. The Danes, at that time the deſen- : 


ders 
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ders of Poland, becauſe they were ever enemies to Sweden, 
fell upon him; but Charles, though driven out of Po- 
land, marched over the frozen Sound, from iſland to 
iſland, andlappeared before Copenhagen. This ſurpriz- 
ing expedition produced a peace at length, whereb 
Sweden recovered Scania, after having been diſpoſſeſſed 
of it three centuries. 

His ſon Charles XI. was the firſt abſolute king, and 
his grandſon Charles XII. the laſt. Here I ſhall ob- 
ſerve only one thing, which proves how greatly the 
ſpirit of government has changed in the North, and 
what a length of time was requiſite to produce this re- 
volution. It was not till after the death of Charles XII. 
that the Swedes, who had always been a military peo- 


ple, betook themſelves to agriculture and commerce, 


ſo far as an ungrateful ſoil and the mediocrity of their 
circumſtances would permit. They have at length 
eſtabliſhed an Eaſt-India company; and their iron, 
which heretofore they uſed only as an inſtrument of de- 
ſtruction, is now exported on board their ſhips as mer- 


chandize, from the port of Gottenburgh to the ſouthern 
provinces of India and China. 


1658 


Here is another ſtrange viciſſitude and contraſt in the 


affairs of the North. Sweden, which was ſo deſpotically 
governed, is of late become the moſt free kingdom in 
the world and that in which the king is moſt dependent 
on his people“: while on the contrary, Denmark, where 
the king had formerly no more authority than a doge, 
and where the ſovereign power was veſted in the nobles, 
and the common people were all ſlaves, has ſince the 
year 1661, been an abſolute monarchy. The clergy 
and burghers choſe rather to ſubmit to an abſolute ſove- 
reign than to an hundred nobles, every one of whom was 


for having the chief command; and accordingly they 


obliged the nobles to become ſubjects as well as them- 
elves, and to inveſt their king Frederick III. with an 
unlimited authority. And he was the only monarch in 
the univerſe who, by the formal conſent of all the orders 


Sweden was made an abſolute monarchy again by the preſent 
king, in 1772. 1 N 6 
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of the kingdom, was acknowledged as abſolute maſter 
of the people and the laws, which he might either 
“ make, annul, or neglect, according to his own will.” 
This formidable power was committed into his hands 
ina juridical manner, and happily his ſucceſſors have 
not abuſed it. They have been ſenſible that their true 
greatneſs conſiſted in the happineſs of their ſubjects. 
Sweden and Denmark have cultivated trade by methods 
diametrically oppolite to each other; the former by 
making themſelves free, the latter by giving up their 
liberties. N | 


» 
C H AP. CLXXXIX. 


Of Poland in the ſeventeenth Century, and of the Socinians 
or Unitarians. 


OLAND was the only country, which combining | 


the name of a republic with that of monarchy, 
always choſe a foreign king, as the Venetians chuſe 
their general. This 1s alſo the only kingdom that has 
not been actuated by the ſpirit of conqueſt, confining 
its views to the defending of its frontiers againſt the 
Turks and the Muſcovites. 

The catholic and proteſtant factions, which had raiſ- 
ed ſuch diſturbances in other countries, penetrated at 
length into this kingdom. The proteſtants were ſo 
conſiderable as to inſiſt upon liberty of conſcience in 
1587, which they obtained; and ſuch was the weight 
o their party, that the pope's nuncio, Annibal of 
Capua, made vſe of their intereſt only, in endeavour- 
ing to convey. the crown to the archduke Maximilian, 
brother to the emperor Rodolphus II. Accordingly, 
the Poliſh proteſtants choſe this Auſtrian prince, white 
the oppoſite faction elected Sigiſmond the Swede, grand- 
ſon of Guſtavus Vaſa, of whom we have been ſpeaking- 
Sigiſmond would have been king of Sweden if the rights 


of blood had been conſulted ; but we have ſeen * 
b 7 the 
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the ſtates of that nation diſpoſed of the throne. ' So far 
was he from reigning in Sweden, that his couſin Guſta- 
vus- Adolphus had like to have dethroned him in Poland, 
and did not relinquiſh this enterprize but with a view of + 
depoſing the emperor. | 

t is amazing that the Swedes ſhould ſo often over- 
run Poland, while the Turks, a more powerful nation, 
could never penetrate beyond the frontiers, - In the 
reign of  Sigiſmond, ſultan Oſman attacked the Poles 
with two hundred thouſand men, on the fide of Mol- 
davia; but the Coſſacks, the only people at that time 
attached to the fre: and under her protection, 
made ſo obſtmate a reſiſtance, as fruſtrated the deſigns 
of the Turks. What are we tofconclude from the bad 
ſucceſs of ſo great an armament, but that Oſman's cap- 
tains did not underſtand the art of war? 


Sigiſmond died the ſame year as Guſtavus-Adolphus. 1632 


His ſon and ſucceſſor Ladiſlaus ſaw the fatal defection 
of thoſe Coſſacks, who, after having been for many 
years the bulwark of the republic, at length ſubmitted 
themſelves to the Ruſſians and the Turks. Theſe peo- 
ple, whom we muſt diſtinguiſh from he Cock of the 
river Don, are ſettled on both banks of the Boriſthenes; 
they lead exactly the ſame life as that of the ancient 
Scythians or of the Tartars in the neighbouthood of 
the Euxine ſea. All this part of the world to the north 
and the eaſt of Europe was ſtill ſavage and wild; this is 
the image of the pretended heroic ages, when mankind, 
contenting themſelves with necefſaries, procured them 
by plundering their neighbours. The Poliſh lords of 
the palatinates bordering on the Ukraine, wanted to treat 
ſome of the Coſſacks as their vaſſals, that is, as ſlaves. 
The whole nation, whoſe fole poſſeſſion was liberty, 
roſe up with one accord, and ravaged for a long time 
the lands of. the republic. Thoſe Coſfacks were of the 
Greek religion, which was a further reaſon for their be- 
coming irreconcileable enemies to Poland. Some of 
them ſurrendered themſelves to the Ruſſians, others to 
the Turks, upon condition, however, of being permit- 
ed to enjoy their anarchy. They ſtill preſerve _ 
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little religion they had of the Greeks; while they have the 
 Intirely loſt their liberty under the empire of Ruſſia, WI. 
which, after being civilized herſelf in our days, has 13:3 

. endeavoured to civilize the Coſſacks likewiſe. f F 
King Ladiſlaus died without leaving any iſſue by his of \ 

wife Mary Louiſa of Gonzaga, the ſame who was in and 
love with Cinq-Mars, maſter of the horſe to Louis XIII. at tl 
Ladiſlaus had two brothers, both in orders; one a Jeſuit con\ 
and cardinal, named John Cafimir ; the other biſhop its 1: 

of Breſlau and Kiow. The cardinal and the biſhop but 
1648 diſputed the crown. Caſimir was elected; upon which fecti 
he ſent back his cardinal's hat, and aſcended the throne his 

of Poland. But after a reign of twenty years, during office 
which his kingdom was conſtantly a prey to domeſtic who 
ſactions, and ravaged alternately by Charles X. king of 1732 
Sweden, or by the Muſcovites and Coffacks, he fol- thou 
1668 lowed the example of queen Chriſtina, in abdicating thou: 
the crown, but with leſs glory than that princeſs, and, Polit 
retiring to Paris, he died abbot of St. Germain des In 
Pres. . ; 9 5 little 
Poland was equally unhappy under his ſucceſſor the | 
Michael Coribut. The territory which this republic tariat 
has been ſtripped of at different times, would compoſe Theſ 

a very extenſive kingdom. The Swedes had deprived at ot 
her of Livonia, which the Ruſſians poſſeſs at preſent of th 
together with Courland. Thoſe ſame Ruſſians, after corn 
having heretofore diſpoſſeſſed her of the provinces Pleſ- This 
kou and Smolenſkou, made themſelves maſters of al- ſebia! 
moſt all Kiow and the Ukraine. During Michael's tianit 
167 reign the Turks took Podolia and Volhinia. The re- of ar 
public had no other way to maintain itſelf than by pay - prope 

ing tribute to the Port. It js true that the great mar- tinua 
ſhal of the crown, John Sobieſki, cancelled this diſ- tinuec 
grace with Turkiſh blood at the famous battle of 1668, 
1674 Chokzim, which delivered Poland from the tribute, woulc 
and procured Sobieſki the crown : but, in all proba- were 
bility, this battle, though ſo much celebrated, was Who 
neither ſo bloody nor ſo deciſive as it has been reported, there 
ſince the Turks for that time kept Podolia, and pars they: 
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ite Uxtaine, with the important fortreſs of Raitlinick, 
which they had taken from the Poles 
x is true that Sobieſki, upon Aſcending the eltone 
'of Polabd,” immortalized his name by failing the fiege 
of Viema; but he was never able to recover Nürniek; 
and the Turks did not teſtöre it till after hiF RFA, 
at the peace. of Catlowitz in 1699. During #tFthoſe 
convulfions, Poland” neither changed its government, 
its laws, or its manners, neither grew richer, nor_pooret:: 
but her military diſcipline falling Kill very ſhort of Per- 
ſection, and Peter the Great haying greatly improved 
his ſubjects in the art of war, by means of fofeign 
officers, the conſequence has been, that che RuMans, 
who were formerly ſo deſpiſed by Poland, àt lengtd, Fn 
1733, obliged the latter to accept of 'whomloever they 
thought proper to nominate to the crown; and ten 
hbulard Muſcovites gave law to the whole body bf the 
Poliſh nobility, . Ri we 

In regard to religion, it hath occaſioned but very 
little diſturbance in this part of the world. Towards 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century the Uni- 
tarians had ſome churches in Poland and Lithuania. 
Theſe Unitarians, who are ſometimes called Socinians, 
at other times Arians, pretended to maintain the cauſe 
of the Deity, by conſidering him as a ſingle, and in- 
communicable Being, who had only an adoptive ſon. 
This was not ſtrictly the doctrine of the ancient Eu- 
ſebians. They pretended to revive primitive Chriſ- 
tianity, by renouncing civil dignities and the proſeſſion 
of arms. A ſect that ſcrupled to fight, did not ſeem 
proper for a country, where the inhabitants were con- 
tinvallyat war with the Turks. Yet this religion con- 
tinued to prevail pretty much in Poland till the year 
1658, when it was ſuppreſſed, becauſe” its followers 
would intrigue, thqugh they would not fight. They 
vere connected with Ragotſki, prince of Tranſylvania, 
who was at that time an enemy to the republic. Still 
there are great numbers of them in Poland, though 
they are debarred the liberty of public worſhip. 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hit.. 6g The 
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The declaimer Maimbourg pretends that they took 
ſhelter in Holland, Where, fays he, all religions are 
44 tolerated except the catholic.” - The declaimer Maim- 
bourg is miſtaken in this as well as in many other articles, 
So fat axe the catholics from not being tolerated in the 
United Provinces, that. they canſtitute one-third of the 
inhabitants; while the Unitarians or Socinians, were 
never allowed any place of public worſhip, This re- 
ligion has privately, gained ground in Holland, in 
Tranſylvania, Sileſia, Poland, and eſpecially in Eng- 
land. We may reckon it among the revolutions of the 
human mind, that this which was the predominant re- 
ligion for the ſpace of three hundred and fifty years 
þ = the reign of . Conſtantine, has appeared again 
within, theſe two centuries, and ſpread through ſo many 
provinces without having ſo much as a ſingle temple 
at this time in any part of the world. It would ſeem as 
if the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtendom were afraid to. tole- 
rate an opinion, whieh had formerly reigned ſo long 
triumphant over all other n.... 


A 
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Of Ru ſia in the fixteenth and ſeventeenth Centuries. 


v E did not at that time give the name of Ruſſa 
| to Muſcovy ; for we had only a very confuſed 
idea of this country. The town. of Moſcow was better 

known in Europe than any other part of this vaſt em- 
pire, and from thence it had its name. The ſovereign 
ſtill takes the title of emperor of all the Ruſſias, be: 
cauſe in fact there are ſeveral provinces ſo called, 
which either belong to him, or to which he hath pre- 
tenfions “. 3 

Muſcovy or Ruſſia wag governed in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury much in the ſame manner as Poland. The boyars, 


* See The Hiſtory of Peter the Great, V. 
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ok as well as the Poliſh nobility, coffidered the tenants 
are upon their eſtates as their ſole property and wealth. 
41 The huſbandmen were their flaves. The czar was 
he otreitimes choſen” by thoſe boyars; but he uſed alſo 
10 ſometimes to nominate his ſucceſſor; which was never 
Ne practiſed in Poland. Artiflery was very little uſed in 
cre this part of the world during the ſixteenth century; 
* they were ſtrangers to military diſeipline; each boar 
1 led his peaſants to the rendezvous appointed for the 
2 troops, where he armed them with bows and arrows, 
"he ſabres, pikes, and ſome fufils. They never carried on 
101 any regular operations; they had neither magazines nor 
wn hoſpitals. All they did was by incurſions ; and when 
me there was nothing more to'plunder, the boyar as well 
45 2s the Poliſh ſtaroſt, and the Tartar mirza, brought 
ple „„ > FO ON CHEOSEY OR 

Ne. To till their lands, to lead their flocks to paſture, 


and to fight, was the life of the Ruſſians till the reign 
of Peter the Great, and is ſtill the life of three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of the ear t 
The Ruſſians, about the middle of the ſixteenth 
century, made an eaſy conqueſt of the kingdoms of l 
Caſan and Aſtracan from the Fartars, who were weaker 
and worſe diſciplined than them. But, till the reign 
of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians could never maintain 
their ground againſt Sweden, on the ſide of Finland: 
regular troops ufed always to beat them. From the 


2 time of John Baſilowitz, or Baſilides, | who conquered 

Wa Aſtracan and Caſan, with part of Livonia, Pleſłou and 
em- Novogorod, to the reign of the czar Peter I. there hap- 
i pened nothing confiderable, Ga 2 

re 5 This Baſilides, reſembled Peter I. in this, that they 


both put their ſons to death. John Baſilides ſuſpecting 
his ſon of a conſpiracy during the ſiege of Pleſkov, 
killed him with his pike; and Peter, having” cauſed 
his ſon to be condemned to death, would not ſuffer 
dim to ſurvive the ſentence, though he ſeemed to for- 
give him. N = 
Hiſtory hardly furniſhes a more extraordinary event, 
6 than that of the pretender Demetrius, who raiſed ſuch 
Gg 2 diſturbances 


led, 
| Pre- 


Cen- 
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diſturbances in Ruſſia after the death of John BaGlides, - ſvit 


1584 Phis czar left two ſons ; one named Fedor or Theo- did 
dore, the other Demetri or Demetrius. Fedor ſuc- upo 
ceeded his father; and Demetrius was confined to à ficu 
village called Uglis,, with the czatina his mother. As on! 
yet the rude manners of. that court, had not like the L 
Turkiſh ſultans and the ancient Greek emperors, mar 
adopted the policy; of ſacrifieing the, princes of the wer 
blood to the ſecurity of the throne, A prime miniſter, clar 
named Boris-Gudenou, whoſe: fiſter had been married ing 
dane £247 Fedor, perſuaded his maſter, that he would Wig 
never reign quietly unleſs he imitated the Turks, and diat 
aſſaſſinated his brother. An officer, was, therefore ſent man 
to the village, where young Demetrius was brought, Den 
up, with orders to kilkhim., The officer, at his return, of 1 
{aid he had executed his commiſſion, and demanded the Bort 
reward that had been promiſed him. All the reward clait 
Boris gave the murderer was ta kill him alſo, in order you 

to ſuppreſs every proof of the guilt. It is ſaid that priſc 
Boris poiſoned the czar Fedor ſometime after; and, to d. 
though he was ſuſpected of the crime, yet this did not T 
prevent his aſcending the throne, | 1 preti 

1597 There appeared at that time in Lithuania, a young the 

| man who pretended to be prince Demetrius, that had 250 
eſcaped out of the hands of the aſſaſſin. Several, who to b 
had ſeen him at his mother's, knew him again by par- way 
ticular marks. He bore a perfect reſemblance to the ſpor 
prince; he ſhewed the golden croſs enriched with pre- mull 
cious ſtones, that had been tied about Demetrius“ the | 
deck. The palatine of Sandomir immediately acknov- pala 
ledged him for the ſon of John Baſilides, and for the wha 
lawful czar. The diet of Poland made a ſolemn inquiry cath 
into the proofs of hk royal extraction; and, finding abo; 
them paſt all doubt, lent him an army to drive out trius 

the uſurper Boris, and to recover the throne of his an- Ir 
ceſtors. 5 EN . the. 
In the mean while Dergetrius was treated in Ruſha as at th 
an impoſtor, and even as a magician. The,Ruſhans the 
could. not believe that a Demetrius, Who was ſupported the « 
by the Poles, a catholic nation, and who had two Je- Was 


ſuits 


| what ruined him, The people were ſhocked to. ſee a 


. 
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on the throne., ........ 1 8 


The widow of John Baſilides, mother of the real or 
pretended Demetrius, had been baniſhed long ſince to 
the North of Ruſſia the new czar ſent a kind of coach, 
2s magnificent as any that could be had at that time, 
to bring her to Moſcow. He went himſelf part of the 
way to meet her; they embraced. each other with tran- 
ſports and tears of joy in the preſence, of a prodigious 
multitude; ſo that no body 40 but Demetrius was 
the lawful emperor. He married. the daughter of the 1606 
palatine of Sandomir, his firſt protector; and. this Was 


catholic empreſs, à court compoſed: of foreigners, and, 
above all, a church built for the Jeſuits: ſo that Deme- 

trius was no longer looked upon as a Ruſſian, © E 
In the midſt of the entertainments at the marriage of 
the czar, a boyar, whoſe name was Zuſki, put himſelf 
at the head of a number of gonſpirators, Who, entering 
the palace, with the ſword in one hand. and à croſs in 
the other, cut the, Poliſh guard in pieces. Demetrius 
was loaded with chains. The conſpirators ene 
: im 
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him with the czarina, widow of John Baſilides, who 
had ſo ſolemnly acknowledged him for her ſon. The 
clergy obliged her to declare upon oath the real truth 
in regard to Demetrius. Whether it was that the ap- 
prehenſion of death forced this princeſs to take a falſe 


oath, and to get the better of nature, or whether ſhe 


did it out of regard to the real truth, ſhe confeſſed, 
with tears in her eyes, that the caar was not her fon, 
that the real Demetrius had been murdered in his in- 
fancy, that the had only followed the example af the 
whole nation in acknowledging the new czar, and to be 
revenged for the blood of her ſon upon a family of aſ- 
ſaſſins. Demetrius was now ſaid to be a low fellow, 
named Griſba Utropuya, who had been for ſome time a 
monk in a Ruſhan convent. Before, they uſed to re- 
proach him with not following the Greek religion, and 
with differing intirely from the cuſtoms and manners of 
Ruſha;z but now, they called him a Ruffian peaſant, 


1606 and a Greek monk. Let him be what he would, Zuſki, 


the chief of the conſpirators, killed him with his own 
handyand ſucceeded to the empire. | 
This new czar, having ſuddenly mounted the throne, 
ſent back the few Poles, that had eſcaped the maſſacre, 
to their own country. As he had no other right to the 
crown, than that of having aſſaſſinated Demetrius, the 
reſt of the boyars diſſatisfied 1 ſubject to a per- 
ſon ſo lately their equal, ſoon pretended that the de- 
ceaſed czar was not an .impoſtor, but the real Deme- 
trius, and that the murderer was unworthy of the throne, 
The name of Demetrius became dear to the Ruſſians. 
The chancellor of the late czar declared, that he was 
not dead, but would quickly recover of his wounds, and 
appear again at the head of his loyal fubjetts. 
This chancellor made a progreſs through Muſcovy, 
with a young man in a litter, whom he called Deme- 
trius, and treated as his ſovereign. At the very ſound 
of Demetrius's name the people roſe up; they fought 
ſome battles in behalf of his cauſe, without ſo much as 
ſeeing him ; but the chancellor's party having been de- 
feated, this ſecond Demetrius ſoon diſappeared. How- 
ever, 
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ever, the people were ſo mad after. the name, that a 
third Demetrius preſented himſelf in Poland. [This 
man was more fortunate, than the reſt: being ſupported 
by Sigiſmond king of Poland, he laid ſiege to Moſcow, 
where Zuſki refided,,; The tyrant was ſhut up in this 
capital; but he had, ſtill, in his power the widow of the 
firſt Demetrius, and the palatine of Sandomir, that 
widow's father. The third Demetrius demanded the 
pfnceſs as his wife. Zuſki delivered up both the father 
and the daughter, hoping perhaps to ſoften the king of 
Poland; or flattering; himſelf that the palatine's daughter 
would not acknowledge the impoſtor. But this impoſtor 
was. victorious; the widow of the firſt declared this 
third Demetrius to be her real huſband; ſo as the firſt 
of that name found out his mother, the third-as eaſily 
found out his wife. The palatine ſwore that this was 
his ſon-in-law; and, the people made no longer any 
doubt of it. The boyars, divided betwixt the uſurper 
Zuſki and the impoſtor, would acknowledge neither. 
They depoſed Zuſki, and ſhut him up in a convent. 
This was ſtill a ſuperſtition of the Ruſſians, as it had 
been of the ancient Greek church, that a prince who 
had been once a monk, was incapable. of ever reigning 
again: and this ſame opinion had been inſenſibly intro- 
duced into the Latin church. Zuſki appeared no more; 
and Demetrius was aflaſſinated at a public entertainment 

by a party of Tartars. | | 
The boyars then offered their crown to prince Ladiſ- 
laus, fon of Sigiſmond, king of Polond. Ladiſlaus 
vas preparing to take poſſeſſion, when behold a fourth 
Demetrius ſtarted up, and entered the liſts with him. 
This man gave out, that God had conſtantly preſerved 
him, though he had been in all appearance aſſaſſinated 
at Uglis by the tyrant Boris, at Moſcow by the uſur- 
per Zuſki, and afterwards by the Tartars. He found 
partiſans that believed in thoſe three miracles. The 
town of Pleſkou acknowledged him as czar ; here he 
fixed his reſidence a few yeafs; during which time the 
Ruſſians repeating they had called in the Poles, drove 
them back again; and Sigiſmond renounced all 1 * of 
| | eeing 
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ſeeing his ſon Ladiſlaus ſeated on the throne of Rüſſſa. 
In the midſt of theſe diſturbances, the ſon of the patti- 
arch Fedor Romanow was made czar. This patri. 
arch was related by the females to the czar John Baſili- 
des. His ſon, Michael Federowitz, that is, ſon of Fe- 
dor, was choſen to this dignity at the age of ſeventeen, 
by his father's influence. All Ruſſia acknowledged this 
Federowitz, and the city of Pleſkou delivered up the 
fourth Demetrius, who was hanged. 

There remained ſtill a fifth, the ſon of the firſt, ho 
had been really czar, and married the daughter of the 
palatine of Sandomir. His mother removed him from 
'Moſtow, when ſhe went to meet the third Demetrius, 
and pretended to acknowledge him for her real huſband, 

1613She retired afterwards among the Coffacks along with 
this child, who was looked upon, and might be really 
the grandſon of John Baſilides: but as ſoon as Michael 
Federowitz was ſeated on the throne, he obliged the 
Coſſacks to deliver up the mother and the child, who 
were both drowned. ' 
One would not have expected a ſixth Demetrius. 
Yet, during the reign of Michael Federowitz in Ruſſis, 
and of Ladiſlaus in u Poland; another pretender of this 
name appeared in the czar's dominions. As ſome 
young people were bathing one day with a Coffack of 
their own age, they took notice of Ruſſian characters on 
his back, which were pricked with a needle: and they 
found chem to be, Demetrius ſon of the czar Deme- 
„ trius.“ He was ſuppoſed to be the ſame ſon of the 
frft Demetrius, by the Palatine of Sandomir's daughter, 
whom the czar Federowitz had ordered to be drowned. 
God had operated a miracle to ſave him; he was treat- 
ed as the czar's fon at the court of Ladiſlaus ; and they 
intended to make uſe of him in order to excite freſh 
diſturbances in Ruſſia. The death of his protector 
Ladiſlaus blaſted all his hopes. He f firſt to 
Sweden, and from thence to Holſtein; but, unfortu- 
nately for this adventurer, the duke of Holſtein having 
ſent an embaſſy into Ruſſia, in order to open a commu- 
nication for a ſilk trade with Perſia, and the ambaſſa- 
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dor having had no other ſucceſs but to contract debts 
at Moſcow, the duke of Holſtein diſcharged the debts 
dy delivering up this laſt Demetrius, who was quartered 
alive. | 

Theſe adventures, which have the appearance of be- 
ing fabulous, and yet are extremely true; do not hap- 
pen to a civilized nation, that has a regular form of go- 
vernment. The czar Alexis, ſon of Michael Federo- 
witz, and grandſon of the patriarch Fedor Romanow, 
crowned in 1643, is hardly known in Europe, only as be- 
ing the father of Peter the Great. Till the reign of this 
laſt prince, Ruſſia was a country with which the people 
of the ſouth of Europe were but little acquainted, a 
country that lay buried under the wretched-deſpotiſm of 
the prince over the boyars, and of theſe over the huſ- 
bandmen. The abuſes of which civilized nations com- 
plain in our time, would have been looked upon as 
excellent laws for the Ruſſians. There are ſome regu- 
lations with us, that create complaints among merchants. 
and manufacturers: but in thoſe northern regions, it 
was very rare to have a bed; the people lay upon 
boards, which ſome not ſo poor as the reſt uſed to 
cover with coarſe cloth, bought at foreign fairs; or 
with the ſkin of ſome animal. When the earl of Car- 
ile, ambaſſador from Charles II. king of England to 
the court of Moſcow, travelled through the whole em- 
pire of Ruſſia, from Archangel to Poland, in 1663, he 
found this cuſtom, and the general poverty which ic ſup- 
poſeth, every where eſtabliſhed.; while at court there 
was a gaudy diſplay of gold and diamonds, without taſte 
or elegance. tie 

A crim Tartar, or a don Coſſack, reduced to the 
ſavage life of a Ruſſian, was till happier than this Ruſ- 
an, becauſe he was free to go wherever he pleaſed; 
whereas the other was forbid to leave his country upon 
pain of death. By the hiſtory of Charſes XII. and 
that of Peter I. which is included therein, you may 
perceive the immenſe difference which half a century 
bath produced in this empire, Thirty centuries would 
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not have effected what Peter did by travelling a few 
years. 


. l. 


Of the Ottoman Empire in the ſeventcenth Ceatury.— 
Siege of Candia, —Falſe Meſſiab. 


HE Turks, after the death of Selim IT. preſery- 

ed their ſuperiority in Europe and Aſia. They 
extended their frontiers ſtill further, under Amurath 
III. His generals took Raab in Hungary on one fide, 
and Tibris in Perfia on the other. The janizaries had 
been not only formidable to their enemies, but to 
their maſters: Amurath III. let them fee that he was 
worthy to command them. One day they demanded 
the head of the tefterdar, that is, of the high trea- 
ſurer. They were making a riot before the inner gate 
of the ſeraglio, and threatened the ſultan himſelf : he 


15930rdered the gate to be thrown open; when, followed 


by all the officers of the ſeraglio, he ruſhed out with 
his ſabre, and killed ſeveral ; the reſt diſperſed and ſub- 
mitted. This proud corps tamely beheld the execution 
of the ringleaders of the inſurrection. But what fort 
of ſoldiers muſt they have been, whom their maſter was 
obliged ta fight! Sometimes they could be checked; 
but there was no poſſibility of breakingthem to the yoke, 
or training them to, diſcipline, or of entirely aboliſhing 
them: nay, ſo great was their power that they often diſ- 
poſed of the empire. 

Mahomet III. fon of Amurath, deſerved more than 
any other ſultan, that the janizaries ſhould make him 
feel the weight of their uſurped privilege of judging 
their maſters. We are told that he begun his reign 
with ſtrangling nineteen of his brothers, and drown- 
ing twelve of his father's concubines, who were ſuppoſ- 
ed to be pregnant: and yet there was hardly the lealt 


complaint heard. None but thoſe who are not poſſeſſed 
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of power, meet with the puniſhment due to their crimes. 
This barbarian reigned in ſplendor. He protected 
Tranſylvania againſt the emperor Rodolphus II. who 
neglected the care of his dominions and of the empire; he 
ravaged Hungary; he took Agria in ſight of the arch- 1596 
duke Matthias; and, though his adminiſtration was 
ſtained with cruelty, he luppgrted the Ottoman gran- 
deur. ; | | 
During the reign of his ſon Achmet I. from 1603 to 1603 
1631, this empire was upon the decline. Shah-Abbas 
the Great, king of Perſia, was conſtantly victorious over 
the Turks. He diſpoſſeſſed them of Tauris, the anti- 
ent theatre of war between the Turks and Perſians ; he 
drove them out of all their conqueſts, and thereby deli- 
yered Rodolphus, Matthias, and Ferdinand II. from 
inquietude. He fought for the chriſtians unknown to 
him. In 1615, Achmet concluded a ſhameful peace 
with the emperor Matthias, to whom he ſurrendered 
Agra, Caniſa, Peſt, and Alba Regalis, the conqueſts 
of his anceſtors. Such are the viciſſitudes of fortune. 
Thus it was that Uſſum Caſſan, and Iſmael Sophi, ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of the Turks againſt the empire and 
againſt Venice ; and thus, before that time, did Tamer- 
lane ſave Conſtantinople. 

What paſſed after the death of Achmet clearly proves, 
that the Turkiſh government was not that abſolute mo- 
narchy, or deſpotic ſtate, repreſented by our hiſtorians. 
This power was in the ſultan's hands, like a two-edged 
ſword, which hurts the owner, if he happens to be un- 
ſkilful in wielding it. The empire was oftentimes, as 
count Marſigli ſays, a military democracy, that is, a 
government ſtill worſe than abſolute monarchy. The 
order of ſucceſſion was not ſettled; the janizaries and 
the divan did not chuſe the ſon of Achmet, whoſe name 1617 
was Oſman, for their emperor, but Muſtapha brother 
of Achmet. At the [expiration of two months they 
took a diſlike to Muſtapha, who they pretended was 
incapable of governing: upon which they contined him, 


and proclaimed young Oſman his nephew, thea but in 
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his twelfch year; ſo that they really governed in his 
name, 
M.uſtapha, though cloſe confined, had till a party, 
who perſyaded the Janizaries, that young Oſman 
had ja deſign to reduce their number, in order to 
weaken their power. Upon this pretence Oſman 
was depoſed ; they committed him to the ſeven 
1622 towers, whither the grand vizir Daouſt went himſelf 
to aſſaſſinate his ſovereign. Muſtapha was releaſed 
from his confinement a ſecond time, and proclaim- 
ed ſultan; but within a twelvemonth he was de- 
throned again by the ſame janizaries, who had elected 
him twice. Never prince, ſince Vitellius, was treated 
with more ignomipy. He was conducted through the 
ſtreets of Conſtantinople upon an aſs, expoſed to the 
inſolence of the mob, ſhut up in the ſeven towers, and 
at length ſtrangled in priſon. 
Under Amurath IV. ſurnamed Gaf, or the intrepid, 
things aſſumed a different turn. This prince made the 
1628 janizaries reſpect him, by leading them againſt the 
Dec. Perſians, whom he diſpoſſeſſed of Erzerum. Ten years 
12, after he ſtormed Bagdat, the ancient Seleucia, and ca- 
2638 vital of Meſopotamia, which we call Diarbek ; it has 
{till continued in the hands of the Turks, as well as 
Erzerum. The Perſians ever ſince have thought 
proper to ſecure their frontiers by laying the coun- 
try waſte, the whole ſpace of thirty leagues beyond 
Bagdat, thus converting the moſt fruitful province of 
Perſia into a barren wild. Other nations defend their 
frontiers by citadels; the Perſians ſecure theirs by 
deſerts. 
At the fame time that Amurath was taking Bagdat, 
he ſent forty thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of the great 
' mogul Shah-Gean againſt his ſon Avrengzeb. Had 
„ this torrent, which overwhelmed Afia, broke into Ger- 
many, at that time a prey to the Swedes and French, 
and weakened by its own diviſions, this country would 
have been in great danger of loſing the glory of hav- 


ing never been intirely ſubdued, 
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The Turks acknowledge that this conqueror had no 
other merit than his valour, that he was cruel, and 
that his intemperance increaſed his cruelty ; a drunken 


fit put an end to his days, and diſhonoured his me- 1639 


mory. 

His ſon Ibrahim was ſubjec to the ſame vices as his 
father, with greater weakneſs, and no courage. Vet 
it was in this reign that the Turks conquered the iſle of 
Candia, when nothing more was left to take but the 
capital and a few forts, which defended themſelves four 
and twenty years. This iſland, which is fo famous in 
ancient hiſtory, under the name of Crete, for its laws, 


- 


its arts, and even its fables, had been conquered by 


the Mahometan Arabians in the beginning of the ninth 
century. They built the city of Candia, from whence 
the whole iſland has ſince taken its name. The Greek 
emperors drove them from thence at the end of four- 
ſcore years; but, at the time of the cruſades, when 
the Latin princes entered into a league to ſuccour 
Conſtantinople, and when, inſtead of defending, they 
plundered the Greek empire, the Venetians purchaſed 


the iſle of Candia, and were fo fortunate as to keep it. 


An adventure of a very ſingular nature, and which 


has ſomething of the air of a romance, drew the Otro- 


man arms upon Candia. Six Malteſe gallęys had taken 
a Turkiſh veſſel, and put in with their prize to a port 
of this iſland, named Caliſmene. It is pretended that 
this Turkiſh veſſel had a ſon of the grand ſeignior 
on board : what led people to adopt this opinion was, 
that the Kiſlar ' aga, or chief of the black eunuchs, 
with ſeveral officers of the ſeraglio, were on board the 
lame veſſel, and that this child was attended with ex- 
traordinary reſpect. The Kiſlar aga having been killed 
in the engagement, the officers declared that the infant 


belonged to Ibrahim, and that his mother was ſending 


him to Egypt. At Malta they treated him a long time 
as the ſultan's ſon, in expectation of a ranſom propor- 
tioned to his high-birth. The ſultan never would 


vouchſafe to propoſe a ranſom ; whether it was that 


he did not chuſe to treat at all, or that the priſoner was 
* not 
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not. really his ſon. At length this pretended prince, 
being neglected by the Malteſe, became a Dominican 
friar, and was long known by the name of the Ottoman 
father: the Dominicans have boaſted ever ſince that 
the ſon of a ſultan was a member of their order. 

The Turks, unable to take their revenge of Malta, 
whoſe inacceſſible rocks bid defiance to the whole Otto- 
man power, wreaked their indignation upon Venice, 
They charged this republic with having admitted the 
Malteſe prize into their port, contrary to the treaties 
betwixt the two powers. A Turkiſh fleet appeared be- 
fore Candia : their troops landed and made themſelves 


164;maſters of Canea, and, in a very little time, of almoſt 


the whole iſland. 

Sultan Ibrahim had no ſhare in this event. The 
greateſt enterprizes have been performed ſometimes 
under the weakeſt princes. The janizaries were abſo- 
lute maſters in the reign of Ibrahim : they made con- 
queſts, not for him, but for themſelves and the empire, 
At length this prince was depoſed by the deciſion of the 


1648 mufti and the divan. The Turkiſh empire was then a 


downright democracy; for, after confining the ſultan 
to the apartment of his women, they proclaimed no 
other emperor, but continued the adminiſtration in the 
name of a ſultan whom they would no longer ſuffer to 
reign. 


1649 Our hiſtorians pretend that Ibrahim was at length 


e 


ſtrangled by four mutes, from a vulgar error that mutes 
are employed to execute the ſanguinary orders of the 
ſeraglio, but they have always been upon the footing 
of buffoons and dwarfs, and are never employed in 
any ſerious commiſſion. The ſtory of this prince's 
having been ſtrangled by four mutes, we mult look 
upon as a romance: the Turniſh annals do not mention 


how he died; it is a ſecret of the ſeraglio. The many 


falſities that have been told of the government of the 
Turks, a nation as it were in our neighbourhood, 
ought to render us very miſtruſtful in regard to ancient 
hiſtory. What can we expect to know s the Scythians, 


the Gomarites, and the Celtes, when we are fo ill-in- 
formed 
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formed of tranſactions near bome? Upon the whole, in 
reading the hiſtory of nations, we ought to be ſatisfied 
with the knowledge of public events ; for it will be 
only loſing time to enter into private details, except 
when tranſmitted by ocular and credible witneſſes, 

By a ſingular fatality, this period, which was ſo fatal 
to Ibrahim, was the ſame to all crowned heads. The 
famous war of thirty years had ſhaken the imperial 
throne of Germany. France was torn by civil diſſen- 
ſions, which obliged the mother of Louis XIV. to fly 
with her children from the capital. In England Charles I. 
was condemned to death by his own ſubjects. Phili 
IV. king of Spain, after loſing almoſt all his poſſeſſions 
in Aſia, had been likewiſe ſtripped of Portugal, The 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century was the era of 
uſurpers, almoſt from, one extremity of the globe to 
the other. \ Cromwell made himſelf maſter of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. A rebel, whoſe name was Liſtch- 
ing, obliged the laſt emperor of the Chineſe race to ſtran- 
gle himſelf, together with his wife and children; which 
opened a paſſage into China to the Tartar conquerors. 
In India, Aurengzeb rebelled againſt his father, who 
died of a lingering death in priſon, while the ſon en- 
joyed in peace the fruit of his iniquity. Mulei-Iſmael, 
the greateſt of tyrants, was practiſing the moſt horrid 
cruelties in the empire of Morocco. Of all the kings 
upon earth, thoſe two uſurpers, Aurengzeb and Mulei- 
Iſmael, lived the happieſt and the longeſt. They were 
both above an hundred years old when they died. Crom- 
well, though as wicked as either of them, did not live 
ſo long, but ruled and died in peace. If. we examine 
into the hiſtory of the world, we ſhall find weak princes © 
unfortunate, and great villains ſucceſsful; as if the 
globe were a vaſt ſcene of plunder and devaſtation, 
abandoned to fortune and caprice. 

The ſiege of Candia was like that of Troy. The 
Turks ſometimes menaced the town, and ſometimes 
were beſieged themſelves in Canea, which they had made 
their principal fortreſs. Never did the Venetians ſhew 
more reſolution or courage. They beat the Turkiſh 
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fleet ſeveral times. The treaſury of St. Mark was ex- 
hauſted in levying troops. The diſturbances of the ſe- 
raglio, and the irruptions of the Turks into Hungary, 
occaſioned the ſiege of Candia to go on but ſlowly for 
ſome years; but it was never intirely interrupted. At 
length, in 1667, Achmet Cuprogli, or Kiuperli, grand 
vizir to Mahomet IV. and fon of a grand vizir, laid 
ſiege to Candia in form, defended at that time by the 
captain-general Franceſco Morpſini, and by St. Andre 
Montbrun, à French officer, whom the ſenate had en- 
truſted with the command of her land forces. | 

Never. would Candia have been taken, had the Chriſ- 
tian princes but followed the example of Louis XIV. 
who in 1669 ſent fix or ſeven thouſand men to the 
relief of this town, under the command of the dukes 
of Beaufort and Navailles. The harbour was always 
open; ſo that there needed nothing more than a con- 
ſtant ſupply of troops to withſtand the attacks of the 
Janizaries. The republic was not able to raiſe a ſuff- 
cient number. The duke of Beaufort, the ſame who 
had ated a part more ſingular than illuſtrious in the 
civil wars during the king's minority, putting himſelf 
at the head of the French nobility, fell upon the Turks 
in their intrenchments, and ſpoiled all their works. 
But, a magazine of powder and granadoes happening 
to blow up in thoſe intrenchments, the whole fruit of 
this gallant action was loſt. The French, fancying the 
ground to be undermined, withdrew in ſome diſorder, 
and were-purſued by the Turks; the duke of Beaufort 
was killed in the action, together with a great number 
of French officers. | 

Thus did Louis XIV. though an ally of the Ottoman 
empire, openly al the Venetians, and afterwards the 
Germans, againſt this empire; and yet the Turks did 
not ſeem to expreſs any great reſentment. . It is not 
known for what reaſon this prince recalled his troops 
ſoon after from Candia. The duke of Navailles, on 
whom the command devolved after the death of the 
duke of Beaufort, was perſuaded that the town covld 


not hold out any longer. The captain-general re 
Ne ceſco 


Turk 
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ceſco Moroſini, who had ſo long maintained this famous 
ſiege, might have abandoned the ruins without capitu- 
lating, and got off by ſea which was always open. But 
by capitulating he preſerved ſome places 1n the iſland 
for the republic; and beſides, the capitulation was con- 
ſidered as a treaty of peace. The vizir Achmet Cu- 
progli placed his whole reputation, and the glory of the 
Ottoman arms, in taking Candia. 

The vizir and Moroſini therefore concluded a peace; 
the price of which was the town of Candia, reduced to 
aſhes. Only about twenty infirm Chriſtians were left 
behind. Never did the Chriſtians make a more ho- 
nourable capitulation with the Turks, nor was there ever 
a treaty better obſerved by the latter. Moroſini had 
leave to carry off all the cannon that had been tranſported 
to Candia during the war. The vizir lent him veſſels gept. 
to remove the inhabitants, who could not find room on 1669 
board the Venetian ſhips. He gave five hundred ſequins 
to the burgher that preſented him with the keys, and ' 
two hundred to the reſt of the retinue. The Turks and | 
Venetians viſited one another like allied nations till tze 
day of the embarkation. | 

Cuprogli, the conqueror of Candia, was one of the 
beſt generals in Europe, one of the greateſt miniſters, 
and at the ſame time a man juſt and humane: He ac- 
quired immortal glory in this long war, in which the 
Turks themſelves acknowledged they had loſt two hun- 
dred thouſand men. 

The Moroſini's, (for there were four of that name in 
the beſieged city) the Cornaro's, the Giuſtiniani's, the ., 
Benzoni's, the marquis de St. Andre Montbrun, the 
marquis de Frontenac, rendered their names illuſtrious **. 
all over Europe: This fiege has been juſtly compared 
to that of Troy. The grand vizir had a Greek with 


not dim, who merited the ſurname of Ulyſſes; he was 
-00Ps ealled Payanotos. Prince Cantemir pretends that this 
;, on Lreek determined the council of Candia to capitulate, 
f the {MW ©) a ſtratagem worthy of Ulyſſes. A French fleet, laden 


vith proviſions was upon its way to Candia. Payanotos | 
made a number of Turkiſh ſhips hoiſt French colours, - | 
and get out to ſta by night; the next day they came 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. Ii into 
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into the road, where the Ottoman fleet lay at anchor, 
by whom they were received with ſhouts of joy. Paya-, 
notos, who was treating with the council of war at 
Candia, made them believe that the king of France had 
abandoned the republic, to oblige the Turks, his allies: 
and this ſtratagem forwarded the capitulation. Moro-—- 
ſini, the captain-general, was accuſed before the ſenate 

of having betrayed his country, He was defended with 
as much-vehemence, as was employed in his impeach- 
ment. This is til} an imitation of the ancient republics 
of Greece, and eſpecially of Rome. Moroſini cleared 
himſelf afterwards by taking the Peloponneſus, now 
called the Morea, a conqueſt which the Venetians did 
not long enjoy. This great man died a doge, and left 
behind him a reputation likely to laſt as long as Venice. 


Of Sabbatei-Sevi, who pretended to be the Meſſiah. 


DURING the ſiege of Candia an affair happened 
among the Turks, that drew the attention of all Europe 
and Afia, A general rumour was ſpread at that time, 
founded on an idle curiofity, that the year 1666 was to 
be remarkable for ſome great revolution. The ſource 

of this opinion was the myſtic number of 666, found 
in the book of Revelations. Never was the expectation 
of the antichriſt ſo general. On the other hand the 
Jews pretended that their Meſſiah was to come this 
year. 
„A Smyrna Jew, named Sabbatei-Sevi, who was a 
man of ſome learning, and ſon of a rich broker belong- 
ing to the Engliſh factory, took advantage of this ge- 
neral opinion, and ſet up for the Meſſiah. He was 
eloquent, and of a graceful figure; he affected modeſty, 
recommended juſtice, ſpoke like an oracle, and pro- 


claimed, wherever he came, that the times were ful- woul 
filled. He travelled at firſt into Greece and Italy. At He 
Leghorn he ran away with a girl, and carried her to thous 
Jeruſalem, where he began to preach to his brethren. art 
It is a ſtanding tradition among the Jews, that their — 


Shiloh or Meſſiab, their avenger and king, is not to ap. and P 


pear till the coming of Elijah; and they are fee! Meſſi 
| | , that 


„„ 
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that they have had one Elijah, who is to appear again 
at the renewing of the world. This Elijah, or Elias, 


has by ſome learned perſons been taken for the ſun; on 


account of the conformity between this name and the 
word Elios, which in Greek ſignifies the ſun; as alſo, 
from the ſtory of Elijah's being carried up to heaven in 
a fiery chariot, drawn by four horſes; which has a great 
reſemblance of the poetical fiction of the chariot of the 
ſun and his four horſes. But without employing our 
time on ſuch reſearches, or examining whether the 
Hebrew books were written after the time of Alexander, 
when the Jewiſh factors, reſiding in Alexandria, had 
learned ſomething of the Grecian mythology ; it is 
ſufficient to remark that the Jews have been in expec- 
tation of the coming of Elijah from time immemorial ; 
and to this very day, when theſe deluded people per- 
form the ceremony of circumciſion on a new born in- 
fant, they” always place a chair for Elijah, in caſe he 
ſhould' pleaſe to honor them with his preſence. Elijah, 
according to them, is to introduce the great ſabbath, the 
great Meſſiah, and the general revolution of all things. 
This notion has been even received among Chriſtians. 
Elijah is to come to declare the diſſolution of this world, 
and a new order of things. "Almoſt all the different 
ſects of fanatics expect an Elijah. The prophets of the 
Cevennes, who came to London in 1907, to raiſe the 
dead, pretended to have ſeen Elijah, and to have ſpoken 
to him; and that he was to ſhew himſelf to the people. 
In 1724, the lieutenant of the police at Paris ſent two 
Elijahs to priſon, who fought with each other who 
ſhould be accounted the true one. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſary that Sabbarei-Sevi ſhould be announced to his 
brethren by an Elijah, otherwiſe his pretended miſſion 
would have been treated as an impoſture. 

He met with one Nathan, a Jewiſh rabbi, who 
thought there was ſomething to be gained by playing a 

art in this farce. Accordingly Sabbatei declared to the 
— of Aſia Minor and Syria, that Nathan was Elijah; 
and Nathan on his part inſiſted that Sabbatei was the 
Meſſiah, the Shilob, expected by the choſen people. 

| 11 2 They 
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wy They both performed great works at Jeruſalem, and 


reformed the ſynagogue. Nathan explained the pro- 
phecies, and demonſtrated that at the expiration of that 
year the ſultan would be dethroned, and Jeruſalem be- 
come miſtreſs of the world. All the Jews of Syria 
were convinced, The ſynagogues refounded with an- 
cient prophceies. They grounded themſelves on theſe 
words of [faiah : ** Awake, awake, put on thy ſtrength, 
« O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, O Jeruſalem, 
* the holy city; for henceforth, there ſhall no more 
«© come into thee the uncircumciſed and the unclean.” 
All the rabbies had the following paſſage in their 
mouths: And they ſhall bring all your —_ for 
« an offering unto the Lord, out of all nations, upon 
<« horſes, and in chariots, and in litters, and upon 
* mules, and upon ſwift beaſts, to my holy mountain 
f* Teruſalem.” In ſhort, their hopes were fed by theſe 
and a thouſand other paſſages, which both women and 
children were for ever repeating. - There was not a Jew 
but prepared lodgings for ſome of the ten diſperſed 
tribes. So great was their enthuſiaſm, that they left off 
trade every where, and held themſelves ready for the 
voyage to Jeruſalem. 
Nathan choſe twelve men at Damaſcus, to preſide 
over the twelve tribes. Sabbatei-Sevi went to ſhew 
himſelf to his brethren at Smyrna, and Nathan wrote 
to him thus; King of kings, Lord of lords, when 
“ ſhall we be worthy to put ourſelves under the ſhadow 
*« of your aſs? I proſtrate myſelf to be trod under the 
& ſole of your feet.” At Smyrna, Sabbatei depoſed 
ſome doctors of the law, who did not acknowledge his 
authority, and eſtabliſhed others more tractable. One 
of his moſt violent enemies, named Samuel Pennia, was 
publicly converted, and praclaimed him to be the ſon 
of God. Sabbatei having preſented himfelf one day 
before the cadi of Smyrna, with a multitude of his fol- 
lowers, they all declared they ſaw a column of fire be- 
twixt him and the cadi. Some other miracles. of this 
ſort ſet his diyine miſſion beyond all doubt. Numbers 
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of Jews were impatient to lay their gold and their pre- 
cious ſtones at his feet. | 1 f 
The baſhaw of Smyrna would have arreſted him; but 
he ſet out for Conſtantinople with his moſt zealous dif- 
ciples- The grand vizir Achmet Cuprogli, who was 
getting ready for the ſiege of Candia, gave orders for 
him to be ſeized on board the veſſel that brought him 
to Conſtantinople, and to de confined. The Jews eaſily 
obtained admittance into the priſon for money, as is 
uſual in Turkey; they went and proſtrated themſelves 
at his feet, and kiſſed his chains. He preached to them, 
exhorted them, and gave them his bleſſing, but never 
complained. The Jews of Conſtantinople, believing 
that the coming of the Meſſiah would cancel all debts, 
refuſed to pay their creditors. The Engliſh merchants 
at Galata waited upon Sabbatei in jail, and told him, 
that, as king of the Jews, he ought to command all his 
ſubjects to pay their debts; - Sabbatei wrote the follow- 
ing words to the perſons complained againſt: To you, 
* wha. expect the ſalvation of Iſrael, &c:' diſcharge 
« your E debts ; if you refuſe it, yau ſhall not 
« enter with us into our joy, and into our empire. 
Sabbatei, during his impriſonment, was continually 
viſited by his followers; who began to raiſe ſome diſ- 
turbances in Conſtantinople. At that time the: people 
were greatly diſſatisfied with Mahomet IV. and it was 
apprehended that the Jewiſh prophecꝝ might occaſion 
ſome diſturbance. Under theſe circumſtanes one would 
imagine, that ſuch a fevere-government' as that of the 
Turks, would have put the perſon, calling himſelf 
King of Iſrael, to death. Vet they only removed him 
to the caſtle of the Dardanells. The Jews then cried 
ar _ it was not in the power of man to take away 
is life. 31875 3 Dise i 
His fame had reached even the moſt diſtant parts of 
Europe; at the Dardanells he received deputations from 
the Jews of Poland, Germany, Leghorn, Venice, and 
Amſterdam: they paid very dear for kiſſing his feet; 
and probably this was what preſerved his life. The 
diſtributions of the Holy Land were made very quietly 
in 
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in the tower of the Dardanells. At length the fame of 
his miracles was ſo great, that ſultan Mahomet had the 
curioſity to ſee the man, and to examine him himſelf 
The-king of the Jews was brought to the ſeraglio. The 
ſultan aſked him in the Turkiſh language, whether he 
was the Me ſſiab. Sabbatei modeſtly anſwered, he tous; but 
as he expreſſed himſelf incorrectly in this tongue; © You 
ce ſpeak very ill,“ ſaid Mahomet to him, * for a Meſſiah, 
* who. ought to have the gift of languages. Do you 
« perform any miracles ?” „Sometimes,“ anſwered the 
other. * Well then,” ſaid the ſultan, “ let him be 
«© ſtripped. ſtark naked; he will be a very good mark 
& for the arrows of my pages, and if he is invulnera- 
et ble, we will acknowledge him to be the Meſſiah.” 
Sabbatei flung himſelf. upon his knees, and codfeſſed it 
to be a miracle above his ſtrength. It was prbpoſed to 
him immediately, either to be impaled, or to turn 
Muſſulman, and go publicly to the Turkiſh moſque. He 
did not heſitate in the leaſt, but embraced the Turkiſh 
religion directly. Then he preached that he had been 
ſent to ſubſtitute the Turkiſh to the Jewiſh religion, pur- 
ſuant to the ancient prophecies. Yet the Jews of diſtant 
countries believed in him a long time, The affair how- 
ever was not attended with bloodſhed, but increaſed t 
ſhame and confuſion of the Jewiſh nation. 0 
Some time after the Jews had been thus diſgraced in 
the Ottoman empire, the Chriſtians of the Latin church 
underwent a great affront. They had hitherto kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, by means of 
monies received from the princes of their communion, 
and eſpecially from the king of Spain. But the ſame 
Payanotos, who had concluded the treaty for ſurrender- 
| 16741ng Candia, obtained of the grand vizir, Achmet Cu- 
progli, that henceforward the Greek church ſhould have 
care of all the holy places in Jeruſalem. The religious 
of the Latin communion oppoſed this grant. The 
cauſe was tried before the cadi at Jeruſalem, and after- 
wards before the great divan at Conſtantinople. It was 
determined that the Greek church having conſidered je- 
ruſalem as within her juriſdiction before the time of the 
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cruſades, her pretenſion was well founded. The trouble 


the Turks took to examine into the rights of their Chriſ- 


tian ſubjects, and their ſuffering them to exereiſe their 
religion on the very ſpot where firſt it had its riſe, is a 


particular inſtance: of lenity in that ſanguinary govern», 
ment. When the Greeks wanted to take poſſeſſion in 


virtue of the decree of the divan, the Latins oppoſed 
them by force, and there was ſome blood ſpilt. The 
government puniſhed no body with death on this occa- 
ſion; a further proof of the humanity of the vizir Ach- 
met Cuprogli, whoſe example has ſeldom been imitated. 
One of his predeceſſors in 1638, ordered Cyril the Greek 
patriarch of Conſtantinople to be ſtrangled, upon the 
repeated accuſations of his own flock. The lenity or 
cruelty of the times, is every where determined, by the 
character of thoſe at the helm. 


C H AFP. CI. 
ar 
Progreſs of the Turks. Siege of Vienna. 

HE torrent of Ottoman power not only overſpread 
1 Candia and the iſlands belonging to the republic 
of Venice, but oftentimes penetrated into Poland and 
Hungary. The ſame Mahomet IV. whoſe grand vizir 
had taken Candia, marched in perſon againſt the Poles, 
under pretence of protecting the Coſſacks, whom they 
had treated very ill. He made himſelf maſter of the 
Ukraine, of Podolia, Volhinia, and the town of Kami- 


niek; and when he granted peace to the Poles, it was 1652 


upon condition of their paying the annual tribute of 
twenty thouſand crowns, a tribute from which they 
were ſoon releaſed by John Sobieſki. 

The Turks had given no diſturbance to Hungary, 
during the war of thirty years, which ravaged Germany. 
Ever ſince 1541, they had been maſters of both the 
banks of the Danube, almoſt as far as Buda in- 
cluſively, The Perſian conqueſts of Amurath IV. 

prevented 
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prevented him from extending the uſe of his arms to- 
wards Germany. Tranſylvania belonged to princes, 
with whom the emperors Ferdinand II. and Ferdinand 
III. were obliged to keep fair, and who were tributary 
to the Turks. The remaining part of Hungary 
enjoyed its liberty. It was not ſo under the emperor 
Leopold: the upper Hungary and Tranſylvania were 
the theatre of revolutions, wars and devaſtation. 

Of all the nations reviewed in this hiſtory, none have 
been more unfortunate than the Hungarians. Their 
country, divided between the catholic and proteſtant 
religions, and torn by different parties, was at the 
ſame time ravaged and impoveriſhed by the Turkiſh 
and German armies. Ragotſky prince of Tranſylvania 
is ſaid to have been the firſt cauſe of thefe misfortunes, 
He was tributary to the Port; and upon refuſing to 
pay the tribute, a Turkiſh army invaded his country. 
The emperor Leopold ſent Montecuculi againſt the 
Turks, a general who was afterwards the rival of 
Turenne. Lovis XIV. marched a body of fix thouſand 
men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor of Germany 
663 1s natural enemy. They had a ſhare in the fa- 
mous battle of St. Gothard, where Montecuculi de- 
feated the Turks. But notwithſtanding this victory, 

the Port concluded an advantageous peace, whereb 
1664 ſhe kept poſſeſſion of Buda, Neuhauſel, and Tranſyl- 
The Hungarians had no ſooner got rid of the Turks, 
than they were for defending their rights and liberties 
_ againſt Leopold; but this emperor would allow of no 
rights except thoſe of his crown, The Kking- 
dom was expoſed to freſh diſturbances. ' Emerick 
Tekeli, a young Hungarian nobleman, eager to 
avenge the blood of his friends and relations, which 
had been ſpilt by the court of Vienna, excited a revolt 
in the part of Hungary, ſubje& to the emperor. He 
went over to the Turks, and Mahomet IV. declared 
him king of Upper Hungary. At that time the port 
had the beſtowing of four crowns on Chriſtian princes, 
namely, 
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namely, Hungary, . Tranſylvania, Valachia, and Mol- 


davia. + edt AS a gg . 13901 70 
The execution of the Hungarian lords of Tekeli's 
party, had like to have been attended with the loſs of 
Auſtria and Vienna to Leopold and his family. The 
grand vizir Cara Muſtapha, ſucceſſor of Achmet Cu- 
progli, was commiſſioned by Mahomet IV. to attack 
the emperor of Germany, under the pretence of aveng- 
ing Tekeli's cauſe. The ſultan himſelf went to review 
his troops in the plains of Adrianople. Never-did the 
Turks raiſe a more numerous army ; it conſiſted of above 
a hundred and forty thouſand men, regular troops, ex- 
cluſive of thirty thouſand Crim Tartars, the volunteers, 
the train of artillery, with ſutlers, ſervants, and mecha- 
nics of every kind, all together amounting to three 
hundred thouſand men. The whole kingdom of Hun- 
gary was ranſacked to find proviſions for ſuch a multi- 
tude, There was nothing to retard the march of Cara ful 
Muſtapha's army: he advanced without oppoſition to 16, 
the gates of Vienna, and laid fiege to that capital. 1683 
Vienna at that time had a garriſon of ſixteen thouſand 
men; but there were not above eight thouſand regular 
troops. The governor, count Staremberg, armed the 
burghers, and the members of the univerſity. The 
profeſſors and ſcholars mounted guard, and had a phy- 
feian for their major. The flight of the emperor Leo- 
pold added to the terror of the inhabitants. He left 
Vienna the 7th of July with his mother-in-law, his 
wife, and the whole Imperial family. Vienna being 
but indifferently fortified, was not able to hold out à 
long ſiege. The Turkiſh annals pretend, that Cara 
Muſtapha had a deſign to ere& Vienna and Hungary 
into an empire independent of the ſultan. He had fan- 
cied to himſelf that the ſeat of the German emperors 
contained immenſe treaſures ; and indeed it has been 
the cuſtom of all the princes,” from Agro. to 
the farther limits of Aſia, always to keep a treaſure by 
dem as a reſource in time of war. They are unacquaint- 
ed with the method of raiſing money upon extraordi- 
tary ſupplies, or by the creation or ſale of offices, 
Vor. IV. Gen. Hift. K k government 
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government ſecurities, or annuities. The circulation 
of ſpecie and public credit are things unknown amongſt 
them, and theſs potentates content themſelves with 
amaſling all the gold, filver, or jewels, they poſſibly 
can. This has been the cuſtom in the Eaſt ever ſince 
the time of Cyrus; and the vizir thought it was the 
ſame with the emperors of Germany. With this notion 
he carried on the ſiege but ſlowly, leſt if the town was 
taken by ſtorm, the ſoldiers would run away with the 
plunder. Hence it was that he never made a. general 
aſſault, though there were conſiderable breaches in the 
body of the place; and the town was reduced. to the 
laſt extremity. This miſtake, and the effeminate beha- 
viour of the grand vizir preſerved Vienna, which was 
Juſt ready to fall. He gave time to John Sobieſki king 
of Poland to march to- its relief, and to Charles V. 
duke of Lorraine, together with the princes of the 
empire, to muſter up an army. The janizaries mur- 
mured; deſpair ſucceeded their indignation ; and they 
cried out aloud, © Come on, infidels, as ſoon as we ſee 
« your hats, we'll be ſure to run away.“ 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the king of Poland, and the 
duke of Lorraine, marched down from the mountain of 

Sept. Calemberg, the Turks fled precipitately without fight- 

12, ing. Cara Muſtapha, who had flattered himſelf with 

1683 the hopes of finding immenſe treaſure, left all his bag- 
gage and effects in the hands of Sobieſki; and ſoon al- 
ter he was ſtrangled. Tekeli, whom this vizir had 
raiſed to the regal dignity, being ſuſpected by the 
Turks of treating under hand with the emperor of Ger- 

1685 many, was arreſted by order of the new vizir, and 
ſent in chains to. Conſtantinople. . The Turks loſt 
almoſt the whole kingdom of Hungary. 

1683 The remaining part of the reign of Mahomet IV. 
was famous only for unproſperous events. Moroſini 
took the whole Peloponneſus, which was of more im- 
portance than Candia. In making this conqueſt, the 
Venetian bombs deſtroyed ſeveral ancient monument 
which the Turks had ſpared, and among the reſt the 
celebrated temple of Athens dedicated o the unknow! 


god. The janizaries attributing ſuch a multitude of 
| misfortunes 
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misfortunes to the indolence of the ſultan, reſolved to 
dethrone him. The caimacan, or governor of Conſtan-. 
tinople, with Muſtapha Cuprogli, ſuperintendant of the 
moſque of St. Sophia, and the nakif, or keeper of 
Mahomet's ſtandard, went to / acquaint. the ſultan, that 
he muſt reſign the throne, for ſuch was the will of the 
whole nation. The ſultan converſed with them a long 
time, endeavouring to juſtify himſelf. The nakif re- 
plied, that he was come to command him in the name 
of the people to abdicate the imperial dignity, and to 
reſign it to his brother Solyman. Mahomet IV. made 
anſwer; „God's will be done: ſince his wrath muſt fall 
©* on my head; go tell my brother that God declares 
&« his will by the mouths of his people. 
Moſt: of our hiſtorians pretend that Mahomet IV 
was murdered by the janizaries; but it appears from” 
the Turkiſh annals, that he lived five. years longer, 
confined in the ſeraglio. The ſame Muſtapha Cuprogli 
who depoſed Mahomet IV. was grand vizir under 
Solyman III. He recovered part of Hungary, and re- 
ſtored the reputation of the Turkiſh, arms. But ſince 
that time the limits of this empire have never gone be- 
yond Belgrade or Temeſwar. The ſultans preſerved 
Candia; but they did not recover the Peloponneſus till 
1 7! 5. The famous battles which prince Eugene won 
of the Turks, are a proof that they may be beaten, with- 
out being conquered. * "ry | 11691 
Though this government be repreſented: ſo arbitrary 
and deſpotic, yet it ſeems to have never deſerved thi 
character, except under Mahomet II. Solyman and 
Selim II. who made every thing bend to their will. But 
under moſt of the other emperors, and eſpecially of late 
times, we ſhall find that the government was muc! 
the ſame at Conſtantinople, as at Algiers and Tunis. 
In 1703, Muſtapha II. was ſolemnly depoſed by the 
army and by the inhabitants of Conſtantinople. They 
did not chuſe any of his children to ſucceed him, but 
his brother Achmet III. This ſame ſultan Achmet was 
ordered by the janizaries and the people, in 1730, to 
reſign the throne to his nephew Mahmoud: he obeyed 
K k 2 without 
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wickgurycftance, after having ſacrificed his grand vizir 
and his principal ' officers in vain, to the reſentment of 
the nation. Are theſe the abſolute ſovereigns? People 
imagine that a man reigns without controul, over a 
great part of the globe, becauſe he may commit ſome 
crimes with impunity in his own family, and command 
a few ſlaves to be murdered: but he cannot trample his 
people under foot; nay they oftener oppreſs him, than 
he thein. | n | 

The manners of the Turks form an extraordinary 
contraſt : they are flerce, and yet charitable; intereſted, 
yet hardly ever guilty of theft; indolent, without be- 


ing inclined either to gaming or intemperance; very 


few make uſe of the privilege of polygamy, or of en- 


joying different ſlaves; and there is no great city in 


Europe, where there are ſo few common women as at 
Conſtantinople. Inviolably attached to their religion, 
they hate and deſpiſe the Chriſtians, whom they look 
upon as idolaters ; yet they tolerate and protect them 
throughout their empire, and in their capital; they 
permit them to make proceſſions in the part of the town 
aſſigned them in Conſtantinople, and four janizaties 
walk before thoſe proceſſion sk 

The Turks are proud, yet they have no nobility; 
they are brave, though they are ſtrangers to duelling: a 
virtue which they have in common with all the Aſiatic 
nations, from their cuſtom of never wearing arms 
but when they take the field. This was likewiſe. the 


| = ara of the Greeks and Romans. The contrary 
fage was not introduced among Chriſtians till the 


times of barbariſm and chivalry, when it was made a 


Point of duty and honour to walk on foot with boots 
and ſpurs, and to ſit down to table or to pray to God 
with a long ſword by one's ſide. The Chriſtian nobility 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this cuſtom ; which was 
Joon imitated, as we have already obſerved, by the 
dregs of the people, and may be ranked among thoſe 
ſubjects of ridicule which paſs unobſerved, becauſe we 


' fee them every day. 1 
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o/ Perſia, and its.' Manners —Of.. the laſt Revolution 3; and 
f Thomas Kouli- Kan, ar Nadir Shaho' 


| . 5 | 9 Den. S 
ER SIA was at that time more civilized than 
Turkey; the manners af the people were gentler; 
the arts were in greater eſteem; and the general police 
was better obſerved. This was not merely owing, to the 
climate; the Arabians had cultivated: the arts, in this 
country, for the ſpace of five centuries. It was the 
Arabians that built Iſpahan, Chiras, Caſbis, Caſhan 
and ſeveral other gteat cities: on the contrary the 
Turks have: built none, but have ſuffered a great many 
to fall to ruin. The Tartars ſubdued: Perſia twice after 
the reign of the Arabian Caliphs; but they did not 
aboliſh the arts: and the Sophis upon their acceſſion to 
the throne, introduced the gentle manners of Armenia, 
where their family had been long ſettled. All manu- 
factures were reckoned to be mort completely finiſhed 
in Perſia, than in Turkey. The ſciences met alſo: with 
greater encouragement : there was not 4 city that had 
not ſeveral colleges for the teaching of polite literature. 
The Perſian language more ſoſt and - harmonious. than 
the Turkiſh, has produced a great number of agreeable 
poems. The ancient Greeks, the firſt preceptors of 
Europe, rank in the 3 in regard to the Per- 
| uring the ſixteenth and 

ſeventeenth centuries, was pretty near in the ſame ſtate 
in Perſia as with us. Their aſtrology is the growth of 
their own country, and they applied themſelves to it 
more than any people upon earth, as we have already 
taken notice. The cuſtom of marking the lucky days 
in white, and the unlucky it black, they ſtill moſt ex- 
atly mans This was a very common practice among 


the Romans, who borrowed:it- of the Aſiatie nations. 


Our peaſafits have leſs faith in the days fit for ſowing 


and planting, which are mentioned in the almanacks, 
than the coyrtiers of Iſpahan had in the hours favour- 


able, 
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able, or unfavourable to buſineſs. The Perſians were 
like the people of our part of the world, a ſenſible 
nation, but full of prejudices. Some travellers aſſure 
us, that this country was not ſo populous as it might be 
made, It is very probable, that at the time of the 
Magi it was more populous and fruitful. Agriculture 


_ . was: then 4” point of religion. Of all profeſſions this | 


requireth the greateſt number of hands: and as it ren- 
ders mankind healthy and robuſt, it contributes mote 
than any other buſineſs to the procreation and mainte- 
nance of. a numerous offspring. | 907 "7; 86M: 
Ilſpahan however, before the late revolutions, was as 
large and as -populous as London. They reckoned 
above five hundred thouſand inhabitants in Tauris. 
Caſhan was compared to Lyons. It is impoſſible a town 
ſhould be populous, if the country be not ſo too; un- 
leſs this town ſubſiſts intirely by foreign commerce. 
We have but very imperfect ideas of the number of 
inhabitants in Turkey, Perſia, and all the empires oſ 
Aſia, except China: but it is beyond all doubt, that 
whenever a civilized nation hath great armies on foot, 
and numerous manufactures, it muſt contain a ſufficient 
number of inhabitants. Bild 413 

The court of Iſpahan was more magnificent than that 
of Conſtantinople. We imagine ourſelves reading a re- 
lation of Xerxes's reign, when we ſee in the accounts 
of travellers, the number of horſes covered with rich 
brocades, their harneſſes glittering with gold and preci- 
ous ſtones, and thoſe four thouſand vaſes of gold, 
mentioned by Chardin, for the uſe of the king of 
Perſia's table. Common things in life, and eſpecially 
eatables, were a great deal cheaper in Iſpahan and Con- 
ſtantinople, than they are with us. Cheapneſs is: 
demonſtration of plenty. Such travellers as Chardin, 
who are acquainted with the government of Perſia, do 
not pretend, that all the landed eſtates belong to the 
king. They own that in this, as in every other cout 
try, there are royal demeſnes with church lands, and 
flies of private people, poſſeſſed in full property, by 
right of inheritance. 2151518098 
2102 Upon 
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Upon the whole, the accounts we have of Perſia, give 
us reaſon to think, that there was no monarchy: upon 
earth, where the people more fully enjoyed the rights 
of humanity. No nation in the eaſtern parts of the 
world, had ſuch numerous reſources againſt that bane of 
life, the laſſitude of mind. They met in ſpacious coffee 
houſes, where ſome were employed in ſipping this li- 
quor, which was not introduced into Europe till towards 
the end of the ſeventeenth century; others amuſed them- 
ſelves with reading, or liſtening to ſtory-tellers; while 
at one end of the room an eccleſiaſtic preached! for 
money; and at the other, jugglers or ſuch fellows, who 
live by diverting the public, exhibited their tricks. 
This ſhews them to have been a ſociable nation, and we 
find by all accounts that they deſerved to be happy. 
They were ſo, it is ſaid, under Shah Abbas, ſurnamed 
the Great. This pretended great prince was very cruel : 
but there are inſtances of cruel perſons who have been 
fond of order and the public good. The tyrant exer- 
ciſes his cruelty only upon a few individuals, who have 
acceſs to his perſon ; yet at the ſame time he may enact 
good laws, by which he promotes the general welfare of 
his country. | 

Shah-Abbas, a deſcendant of Iſmael Sophi, became 
deſporic, by ſuppreſſing a ſtanding force, like that of the 
janizaries, or the pretorian guards. Thus it was that 
Peter the Great eſtabliſhed his power by aboliſhing the 
Ruſſian militia or ſtrelits. The hiſtory of all countries 
ſhews us, that the dividing of troops into ſmall bodies 
cements the throne; while uniting them into one com- 
pact body, tends to weaken and ſubvert it. Shah-Abbas 
tranſported people from one country to another; which 
the Turks never did. Theſe colonies ſeldom ſucceed. 
Out of thirty thouſand Chriſtian families, which Shah- 
Abbas removed from Armenia and Georgia, to Mazan- 
deran on the Caſpian ſea, there are not above four ot 
five hundred left. But he erected public edifices, re- 
built towns, and made uſeful foundations. He reco- 
vered the provinces which Solyman and Selim had taken 


from the Perſians; and he drove the Portugueſe from 
F 7 Ormus. 


f 
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Ormus. By theſe exploits he obtained the title of 

Great; and died in 1629. His ſon Shah-Sophi, more 
eruel, but leſs the ſoldier and politician than his father, 
gave himfelf up to debauch; and his reign was unfor- 
tunate. Shah-Gean, the great Mogul, wreſted Can- 
dahar from Perſia, and the Sultan Amurath IV. took 
Bagdat by ſtorm in 1638. 

Ever ſince that time the * Perſian monarchy has been 
upon the decline, till at length the voluptuouſneſs of 
the dynaſty of the Sophis entirely ruined it. The eu- 
nuchs governed the ſeraglio and the empire, under 
Muza-Sophi, and Shah-Huſſein, the laſt of this family, 

It is the utmoſt diſgrace to human nature, and the 
ſcandal of the Eaſt, to deprive men of their virility; 

— to entruſt the government to the hands of- thoſe 
wretches, is the laſt ſtretch of deſpotiſm. Wherever 
their power has been exceſſive, impotency and ruin have 
enſued. The weakneſs of Shah-Huſſein had ſo ener- 
vated the empire, and the factions of the black and 
white eunuchs had occaſioned ſuch violent diſturbances, 
that if Myriweis and his Afghans had not deſtroyed 
this family, it would have periſhed of itſelf. It is the 
fate of Perſia that all her dynaſties begin with force, 
and end in weakneſs. Almoſt all the different races of 
their ſovereigns have had the fate of Serdan-Pull, whom 
we call Sardanapalus. 

Thoſe Afghans, who ſubverted the Perfian throne at 
the beginning of the preſent century, were an ancient 
colony of Tartars, inhabiting the ' mountains of Can- 
dahar, between India and Perſia. Almoſt all the re- 
volutions that have changed the face of thoſe countries, 
have been owing to the Tartars. The Perſians had re- 
covered Candahar from the Mogul towards the year 
1650, under Shah-Abbas II. and this was their misfortune. 
The miniſtry under Shah-Huſſein, grandſon of Shah- 
Abbas II. uſed the Afghans ill: upon which Myriweis, 
who was only a private perſon, but of a daring ſpirit, 
undertook to-be their leader. 

This is one of thoſe reyolutions, in which the cha- 
rater of the people had a greater ſhare than * of 

| 21 | their 
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their chiefs: for Myriweis having been aſſaſſinated by 
another barbarian named Maghmud, who was his own 
nephew, and who took upon him the command of the 
army, when he was but eighteen years of age, there was 
no likelihood that this young man could make any great 
progreſs of himſelf, or that he could lead thoſe undiſ- 
ciplined and wild mountaineers, in the ſame manner as 
our European generals conduct regular armies. Huſ- 
ſein's government was grown contemptible, and the 
province of Candahar having begun the troubles, the 
provinces of mount Caucaſus on the ſide of Georgia 
followed the example. . At length Maghmud laid fiege 
to Iſpahan in 1722. Upon which Shah-Huſſein deli- 
vered up his capital to him, laid his crown at his feet, 
and acknowledged him for his ſovereign, thinking him- 
ſelf very happy that Maghmud would vouchſafe to 
marry his daughter. 

Among all the ſcenes of cruelty and miſery that we 
have been viewing ſince the time of Charlemagne, 
there is none more ſhocking than that which followed 
the revolution of Iſpahan. Maghmud thought he could 
never ſecure the throne, but by maſſacreing the princi- 
pal families. Perſia has been for theſe thirty years 
what Germany was before the peace of Weſtphalia, 
what France was at the time of Charles V. or England 
during the wars of the white and red roſes. But Perſia 
hath fallen from a more flouriſhing ſtate to a lower de- 
gree of miſery. 

Religion had a ſhare likewiſe in this devaſtation. 
The Afghans followed the doctrine of Omar, and the 
Perſians that of Ali. This Maghmud, chief of the 
Afghans, mixed the moſt ridiculous ſuperſtition with 
the moſt deteſtable cruelty. He died raving mad in 
1725, after laying Perſia waſte. To him ſucceeded a 
new uſurper of the Afghan nation, whoſe name was 
Aſraf, The miſery of Perſia increaſed on every fide, 
The Turks poured in from Georgia, the ancient Col- 
chis. The Ruſſians fell upon the northern provinces to 
the weſt of the Caſpian ſea, towards the gares of Der- 
bent in Shirvan, the ancient Iberia and Albania. Amidſt 
Vor. IV. Gen, Hiſt, LI theſe 
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theſe commotions, they do not tell us what became of 


the dethroned king Shah-Huſſein. This prince is known ſec 
only by the epocha of his country's ruin. | Tt 
One of this emperor's ſons, named Thamas, having of 
eſcaped the maſſacre of the Imperial family, was fol- for 
lowed by ſome faithful ſubjects, who flocked about his the 
perſon in the neighbourhood of Tauris. Civil wars and Pra 
national calamities have uſually been productive of ex- arn 
traordinary men, who would never perhaps have been alſc 
heard of in peaceable times. A ſhepherd's ſon became gal 
the protector of prince Thamas, and the ſupport of a len 
throne which he afterwards uſurped. This man, who the 
ranks among the greateſt conquerors, was named Nadir. EXC( 
He kept his father's ſheep in the plains of Khoraſſan, K 
part of the ancient Hyrcania and Bactriana. We muſt mar 
not imagine thoſe ſhepherds to be like ours. The paſ- ſee 
toral life, which ſtil] ſubſiſts in many parts of Aſia, is he f 
not inconſiſtent with wealth: the tents of thoſe rich prin 
ſhepherds are far more valuable than the houſes of our com 
farmers. Nadir fold ſeveral of his father's flocks, and like 
put himſelf at the head of a gang of banditti, a prac- then 
tice very common 1n thoſe parts, where the people have ſerie. 
reſerved the manners of antiquity, He ſurrendered = 

r 


out his eyes. " 

' _ Kovli-Kan having, thus reſtored prince Thamas to the lay 
throne of his anceſtors, reſolved to prevent his being un- princy 
rateful, He confined him in the capital of Khoraſſan; of the 


and being fully ſenſible, that he could never preſerve LY 
ni 


Aber he turned his arms againſt the Turks. He de- him ft 


eated them at Erivan, recovered all that country, and OT 


6s ſecure 4 took p 
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ſecured his conqueſts by making peace with the Ruſſians. 
Then it was that he cauſed himſelf to be declared king 
of Perſia, by the name of Nadir Shah. He did not 
forget the ancient cuſtom of pulling out the eyes of 
thoſe who have a right to the throne. This cruelty he 
practiſed upon his own ſovereign Thamas. The ſame 
armies which had helped to lay Perſia waſte, contributed 
alſo to render him formidable to his neighbours. He 
gained ſeveral victories over the Turks; with whom at 
length he concluded an honourable peace, by which 
they reſtored all that they had ever taken from Perſia, 
except Bagdat and its territory. 

Kouli-Kan loaded with crimes and with glory, 
marched afterwards to the conqueſt of India, as we ſhall 
ſee in the following chapter. At his return to Perſia, 
he found a party formed in favour of the ſurvivin 
princes of the royal family; and in the midſt of thoſe 
commotions he was aſſaſſinated by his own nephew, 
like Myriweis the firſt author of the revolution. Perſia 
then became once more the ſeat of civil war. Such a 
ſeries of devaſtations hath put a ſtop to commerce and 
the arts, by deſtroying part of the inhabitants; buc 
where the ſoil is fruitful, and the people induſtrious, 
the country will recover itſelf in time. 


C H A © exentv- 
Of the M O G U LI. 


15 is this prodigious variety of manners, cuſtoms, 
laws, and revolutions, all derived from the ſame 
principle of intereſt, that conſtitutes the hiſtorical map 
of the univerſe. We have ſeen no rebellion. of ſon 
againſt father, either in Perſia or Turkey. But in India 
ve find the two ſons of the great Mogul at war with 
him ſucceffively, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, One of thoſe princes, named Shah-Gean, 
took poſſeſſion of the imperial crown in 1627, upon the 
LI 2 | death 
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death of his father Gean-Guir, in prejudice to a grand- 
ſon, to whom Gean-Guir had bequeathed the throne, 
The order of ſucceſſion was not an eſtabliſhed law in 
Afia, as among the European nations, Hence, thoſe 
people had one ſource of miſery more than we. 

Shah-Gean, who had rebelled againſt his father, lived 
to ſee his own ſons follow his example. It is difficult 
to comprehend how ſovereigns, who could not hinder 
their own children from taking up arms, ſhould be fo 
abſolute as ſome would make us believe. India ſeems 
to have been nearly under the ſame kind of government, 
as thar of the European kingdoms at the time of the 
feudal tenures. The governors of the provinces of In- 
doſtan were abſolute in their ſeveral diſtricts; and vice- 

royalties were conferred on the emperor's ſons, This, 
without doubt, was a perpetual ſource of civil war; fo 
that as ſoon as the health of the emperor Shah-Gean 
began to decline, his four ſons, each of whom had the 
command of a province, took up arms to diſpute the 
ſucceſſion. They agreed to dethrone their father, and 
afterwards went to war with one another: this was ex- 
actly the caſe of Louis the Weak, or the Debonnair. 
Aurengzeb, the moſt wicked of the four brothers, 
proved the moſt fortunate. | 

The ſame hypocriſy as that which we obſerved in 
Cromwell, the ſame diſſimulation and cruelty, with a 
more unnatural diſpoſition, formed the characteriſtic of 
this prince. He entered into a conſpiracy at firſt with 
one of his brothers, and made himſelf maſter of his fa- 
ther's perſon, whom he kept cloſe confined : the next 
thing he did was to murder that ſame brother, whom 
he had made uſe of as a tool, though now he thought 
him too dangerous to live: then he fell upon his other 
two brothers, whom he overpowered, and ſtrangled ſuc- 
ceſſively in priſon. 

Yet Aurengzeb's father was till living ; though de- 
tained by his ſon in cloſe confinement. The name of the 
old emperor having ſerved often as a pretext to conſpita- 
cies, the tyrant ſent a phyſician to him at a time when he 

1666 was ſlightly indiſpoſed, and the old man died. 5 we 
| | ieve 
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believed all over Aſia that Aurengzeb had poiſoned his 
father.” Never was there a ſtronger inſtance, that hap- 
pineſs is not the reward of virtue. Though ſtained 
with the blood of his brothers, and guilty of the mur- 
der of his father, Aurengzeb ſucceeded in all his under- 
takings. He did not die till 1707, aged about a hun- 
dred and three. Never had prince ſo long a ſeries, of 
proſperities. He increaſed the empire of the moguls 
with the kingdoms of Viſapour and Golconda, with the 
whole country of Carnate, and almoſt the intire penin- 
ſula terminated by the coaſt of Coromandel and Mala- 
bar. This man, who would have died by the hands of an 
executioner, could. he have been tried by the cuſtomary 
laws of nations, was, beyond all diſpute, the moſt po- 
tent prince in the univerſe. The magnificence of the 
kings of Perſia, as dazzling as it has appeared to our 
eyes, was but a trifle, when compared to the riches of . 
Aurengzeb. | Sto? 
The Aſiatic princes have in all ages been remarkable 
for treaſures; theſe conſiſt of their own hoards ; but 
the European princes are rich with the money that cir- 
culates among their ſubjects. Tamerlane's treaſure was 
ſtill preſerved, and his ſucceſſors had added to the 
heap. The increaſe under Aurengzeb was immenſe : 
one of his thrones only was eſtimated by Tavernier at a 
hundred and ſixty millions of livres in his time, which 
is above three hundred at preſent. Twelve columns of 
maſſy gold, which ſupported the canopy of the throne, 
were covered with large pearls: the canopy was alſa 


of pearls and diamonds, mounted by a peacock with a 


tail of precious ſtones: every thing elſe was proportioned 
to this aſtoniſhing magnificence. The greateſt ſolem- 
nity in the year was when the emperor uſed to be 
weighed in golden ſcales, before all the people; on 
which occaſion he conſtantly received above fifty mil- 
lions of livres in preſents. | | 
If there be any ſuch thing as influence of climate, it 
is ſurely in India; the mogul emperors introduced the 
lame luxury, and lived in the ſame voluptuouſneſs and 
eaſe, as the Indian kings mentioned by Quintus Cur- . 
tius: 
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tivs : the Tartar conquerors inſenſibly fell into the ſame 
manners, and became Indians. | 

This exceffive opulence and luxury has but contri- 
buted to the miſeries of India. The ſame thing hap. 
pened in 1739, to the grandſon of Aurengzeb, Maha- 
mad-Shah, as to Crœſus. This king of Lydia had 
been told. You have a great quantity of gold; but 
« he that will make a better uſe of iron than you, will 
« ſtrip you of it all.” | 

Thamas Kouli-Kan, having raiſed himſelf to the 
throne of Perfia, after dethroning his maſter, conquer- 
ing the Afghans, and taking Candahar, marched to the 
capital of India, in order to ſtrip the mogul of thoſe 
treaſures, of which he had robbed his ſubjects. There 
is hardly an inſtance in hiſtory of a more numerovs army 
than that which the great mogul Mahamad raiſed againſt 
Thamas Kouli-Kan; nor of a weaker defence. He had 
twelve hundred thouſand men, ten thouſand pieces of can- 
non, and two thouſand elephants armed for war, to oppoſe 
the conqueror of Perſia, who had only ſixty thouſand 
combatants. Darius did not march ſuch large armies 
againſt Alexander. 

We are likewiſe told, that this multitude of Indians 
were covered by intrenchments of fix leagues in extent, 
where they expected to be attacked by Thamas Kouli- 
Kan. This was being ſenſible of their weakneſs. So 
immenſe an army ought to have ſurrounded the enemy, 
to have cut off their communication, and ſtarved them 
out in a ſtrange country. So far from that, it was the 
little army that beſieged the great one, that cut off 
their proviſions, and that deſtroyed them in detail. It 
ſeemed as if the great mogul Mahamad came only to 
expoſe his vanity, and to yield homage to a gang of 
diſciplined banditti. He made his ſubmiſſion in the 
; preſence of Thamas Kouli-Kan, who ſpoke to him in 
the tone of a ſovereign. The conqueror marched to 
Deli, a city ſaid to be larger and more populous than 
Paris or London. He dragged this rich and miſerable 
emperor in his train; and, after confining him to 3 

tower, 
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tower, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor of 
India. 

Some of the, mogul's officers had ſeized on the oppor- 

tunity of a night, when the Perſians were indulging 
themſelves in debauch, to take up arms againſt their 
conquerors. In revenge Thamas Kouli-Kan delivered 
up the town to be pillaged and deſtroyed. He car- 
ried away more treaſures from Deli, than the Spaniards 
took at the conqueſt of Mexico. This treaſure, having 
been hoarded by plunderers during four centuries; was 
conveyed into Perſia by another plunderer: yet the Per- 
fians have reaped no benefit from it, but have been = 
the moſt wretched people upon the face of the earth 
the treaſure has been diſperſed, or lies buried during 
the civil wars; parkaps ſome. tyrant will Gy it ”Y 
again. 
— * ſetting out from India upon his return to 
Perſia, had the vanity to leave the name of emperor to 
this Mahamad Shah whom he had dethroned: but he 
committed the government to a viceroy, ho had edu- 
cated the grand mogul, and who afterwards rendered 
himſelf independent. He detached three kingdoms 
from this vaſt empire; Cachemire; Caboul, and Multan, 
to be incorporated with Perſia; and he Impelge: à tri» 
bute of ſome millions on Indoſtan, 

This country was at that time governed by a viceroy 
and council of Thamas Kouli-Kan's appointing. - The 
grandſon of Aurengzeb retained: the title of king of 
kings, and ſovereign. of the world, while in fact he was 
do more than a phantom. But every thing reverted to 
its natural order, after Kouli-Kan was murdered in 
Perſia, in the midſt of his triumphs: the mogub ceaſed 
to pay tribute; and the provinces, wreſted by the Per- 

an conqueror, were reſtored to the empire. | 

We are not to imagine that this Mahamady king 
of kings, was deſpotic before his misfortunes: Auren 
zeb, it is true, had been ſuch, but it was by his excef- 
ſive vigilance, by his vidories, and by his cruelties, 
Deſpotiſm is a violent ſtate, which does not ſeem to 


have any durability. It is impoſſible that in an empire 
I in 
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in which the viceroys have armies of twenty thouſand 
men, they ſhould long ſubmit to arbitrary power. - The 
lands which the emperor beſtows on thoſe viceroys, are by 
that very act independent of him. Let us not therefore 
imagine, that in India the product of every man's la- 
bour belongs only to the ſovereign. Several Indian 
tribes have preſerved their ancient poſſeſhons. The 
other lands have been given to the grandees of the em. 
pire, tothe rajahs, nabobs, and omrahs. Thoſe lands 
ate cultivated, as in other places, by wealthy farmers, 
and not by ſlaves that work only for their maſters. The 
>" rage people are poor in the opulent country of 
ndia; as they are generally in all parts of the globe: 
but they are not ſlaves, or annexed to the glebe, as they 
were formerly in our part of Europe, and as they are 
ſtill in Poland, Bohemia, and ſeveral provinces of Ger- 
many. The peaſant throughout Aſia may quit his 
country when he is diſſatisfied, and go in ſearch of a 
better, if it is to be found. 
. We may obſerve of India in general, that it is go- 
verned like a conquered country, by thirty tyrants, who 
acknowledge an emperor- ſunk, like themſelves, into 
effeminacy and eaſe, and who devour the ſubſtance of 
the people, In that country there are none of thoſe 
great courts, the permanent depoſitaries of laws, which 
protect the weak againſt the ſtrong, 2 
It is a problem which at firſt ſight appears difficult to 
ſolve, that the gold and ſilver imported from America 
into Europe, ſhould. be continually ſwallowed up in 
India, never to return; and yet that the common peo- 
ple ſhould be ſo poor as to work almoſt for nothing. 
But the reaſon" is, this money does not go among the 
common people, but among the merchants ; theſe pay 
immenſe duties to the governors, who give great part 
of it to the grand Mogul, and embezzle the reſt. The 
price of labour is leſs- in India, though' the richelt 
country upon earth, than any where elſe ; becauſe into 
whatever part of the world you go, you will find that a 
labourer's daily hire ſeldom exceeds his food and ray- 
ment, Now it is owing to the extreme fertility of oy 
| vil, 
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ſoil, and the heat of the climate, that this food and 
rayment are ſo vaſtly cheap in India. The labourer 
who digs for diamonds in the mines, earns enough to 
buy a little rice and a cotton ſhirt, The poor all over 
the world ſell their ſervice for a trifle to the ric. 

I ſhall not repeat what hath been already ſaid of the 
idolaters, who are very numerous in India: their ſuper- 
ſtitions are the ſame as in Alexander's time; the bra- 
mins teach the ſame religion; the women throw them- 
ſelves upon the funeral piles, which are lighted to burn 
the dead. bodies of their huſbands ; of this our travellers 
and our merchants, have ſeen many inſtances. Some 
make it a point of honour to kill themſelves upon the 
death of thoſe of whom they have received inſtruction. 
Tavernier relates, that he was witneſs himſelf in Ag Ta, 
one of the chief cities in India, when, the principal 
bramin happening to die, a merchant, who had. ſtudied. 
under him, came. to the Dutch factory, to ſettle his, 
accounts, and told them, that he was reſolved to follow 
his maſter to the other world; and accordingly he 
ſtarved himſelf to death, in ſpite of all they could do 
and ſay, to perſuade him to lie. 

One thing worthy of obſervation is, that the arts 
ſcarce ever depart from families where once they have 
been cultivated, The daughter of an artiſan will never 
marry an huſband who is not of the ſame trade as her 
father; this is a very ancient cuſtom in Aſia, and had 
been heretofore a law in Egypt. ; 

In Aſia and Africa, polygamy is not a privilege that 
poor people can always make uſe of; the rich have ever 
reckoned women a part of their property, and taken 
eunuchs to watch them; this cuſtom has obtained time 
Immemorial in India, and indeed throughout Aſia. 
When the Jews wanted to have a king, above three 
thouſand years ago, Samuel, their magiſtrate and high- 
prieſt, who oppoſed The eltabliſhment of royalty, re- 
preſented to the nation that a king would levy taxes on 
chem to pay his eunuchs. Mankind muſt have been 
nured to ſervitude, when ſuch a cuſtom did not appear 
extraordinary. 


Vor. IV. Gen. Hift. M m While 
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While we were finiſhing this chapter, a new revoly 
tion has ſubverted the government of India. The trj 
butary princes, or the viceroys, have all thrown off the 
yoke. The people of the inland parts have dethroned 
the ſovereign. India is now like Perſia, the theatre of 
civil war. Theſe calamities are a proof that the go- 
vernment was very bad, and, at the ſame time, that 
this pretended deſpotiſm is a chimera. The emperor 
had not power ſufficient to enforce obedience from a 
fingle raja. | 
ravellers imagine that the great mogul is eſſentially 
inveſted with arbitrary power, becauſe Aurengzeb made 
every thing yield to his will, But they did not con- 
ſider, that this power, being intirely founded on force, 
laſts no longer than a prince is at the head of an army; 
and that this deſporiſm, which deſtroys every thing, at 
length deſtroys itſelf. It is not a form of government, 
but a ſubverſion of all government: it admits of ca- 
price as the only rule: it does not rely upon laws to 
ſecure its duration: therefore the coloſſus tumbles down 
to the ground, when it ceaſes to lift up its arm: feveral 
petty tyrants ariſe out of its ruins; and the ſtate does 
not reſume a ſettled form till it is governied by laws. 


„ 
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Of China in the Seventeenth Century; and at the Beginning 
of the Eighteenth. 


T will certainly be of no uſe to you to know that in 
the Chineſe dynaſty, ſubſequent to that of the Tar. 
tars of Genghis-kan, the emperor ancum ſucceeded 
Kincum, and Kicum ſucceeded Quancum. It is propet 
theſe names ſhould be in chronological tables; but, 
you, who direct your attention chiefly to events and 
manners, are deſirous of paſſing over theſe empty 
ſpaces, in order to get at times that are ſignalized by 
great tranſactions. The ſame effeminacy which 55 
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Perſia and India, produced a revolution in China in the 
laſt century, more complete than that of Genghis-kan 
and his grandſons, The Chineſe empire was much 
happier at the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
than India, Perſia, or Turkey. Mankind cannot poſ- 
ſibly frame a better government than where every thing 
is decided by great tribunals, ſubordinate to each other, 
the members of which are not admitted till after ſevere 
examination. Every thing is determined by theſe tri- 
bunals. Six ſovereign courts direct all the reſt of the 
empire. The firſt watches over the mandarins of the 
provinces; the ſecond directs the finances; the third 
has the ſuperintendence of religious rites, ſciences, and 
arts; the fourth has the management of war ; the fifth 
preſides over the courts of =, h the ſixth takes 
care of all public works. The reſult of the ſeveral de- 
ciſions is carried to a ſupreme tribunal, Under theſe 
there are forty-four ſubaltern courts, that refide at Pekin, 
Each mandarin in his province, or town, is aſſiſted by 
a tribunal. In ſuch a government, it is impoſſible the 
emperor ſhould exerciſe any arbitrary power. The 
general laws flow from him: but, according to the 
conſtitution, he can do nothing without taking previous 
advice of perſons educated in the ſtudy of the laws, 

who are elected by votes. And though they may pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before the emperor as before a god; 
though the leaſt diſreſpect to his perſon may be puniſhed 
as a ſacrilege, yet this is no proof of a deſpotic govern- 
ment. A deſpotic government would be that, wherein 
the prince might, conſiſtently with law, ſtrip a private 
citizen of his property, or life, without form of juſtice, 
or any other reaſon than his will. Now, if ever there was 
a government, where the life, honour, and eſtate of the 
ſubject are ſecured, it is that of China. The more nu- 
merous the depoſitaries of the law, the leſs arbitrary is 
the adminiſtration; and if the ſovereign ſometimes 
abuſeth his power againſt the few who venture to come 
near him, he cannot abuſe it againſt the multitude who 
know him not, and who live under the protection of 


the laws, 
M m 2 Their 
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Their improvement of agriculture, which far exceeds 
nay thing we have ſeen in Europe, is a demonſtration 
that the people do not groan under thoſe taxes, which 
lye ſo heavy on the huſbandman; and the great number 
of perſons employed in diverting the public, ſhews that 
the towns were as flouriſhing, as the country was fruit- 
ful. In every city throughout the empire, public ſpec. 
tacles were exhibired on feſtivals. They did not go to 
the play houſes, they made the players come to them; 
they delighted in theatrical entertainments, without 
being perfect in the drama: for the Chineſe have per- 
fected no polite art or ſcience, except, morality : but 
their enjoyments were proportioned to their knowledge: 
in ſhort, they were happy, as far as human nature is 
capable of happineſs. 

To this deſirable ſtate, about the year 1630, ſucceed- 
ed a moſt terrible cataſtrophe, or general deſolation, 
'The family of the Tartar princes, deſcendants of Gen- 
ghis-kan, followed the example of all conquerors ; they 
weakened the conquering nation, to the end that their 
ſucceſſors might have no occaſion to fear another revo- 
lution on the conquered throne. This dynaſty of Ivan 
having been at length diſpoſſeſſed by that of Ming, the 
Tartars north of the great wall were looked upon as 
ſavages, from whom there was nothing either to expect 
or to fear. Beyond the great wall is the kingdom of 
Leaotong, which was incorporated by the family of 
Genghis-kan with the empire of China, and is now be- 
come entirely Chineſe. To the north-eaſt of Leao- 
tong, were ſome hords of Mantchou Tartars, whom 
the viceroy of Leaotong treated with ſeverity. They 
made bold remonſtrances, ſuch as the Scythians are ſaid 
in all times to have made ſince the invaſion of Cyrus; 
for the ſpirit of a people is ever the ſame, unleſs it be 
ſubdued by long oppreſſion. All the anſwer the go- 
yernor returned, was to burn their cottages, to carry 
off their flocks, and to order their inhabitants to be 
'tranſplanted. Upon which, thoſe Tartars, who were 
free, elected a chief to lead them to war. This chief, 
whoſe name was Taitſqu, ſoon roſe to be king; he - 
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the Chineſe, entered victorious into Leaotong, and 1622 


took the city by ſtorm. | | 

This war was conducted like thoſe of the moſt diſ- 
tant times. The uſe of fire arms was unknown in that 
part of the world. The ancient arms, as the bow, the 
ſpear, the club, the ſcimitar, were thoſe in uſe: the 
had but very little knowledge of ſhields and helmets, 
much leſs of metal braſſets and buſkins. Their forti- 
fications conſiſted of a ditch, a wall, and towers: their 
way was either to undermine, or ſcale the wall. Strength 
of body was what determined the victory: and the 
Tartars, accuſtomed to lie in the open fields, muſt na- 
turally have had the advantage over a people uſed to a 
more delicate life. 

Taitſou, the firſt chief of the Tartar hords happening 
todie in 1626, at the beginning of his conqueſts; his ſon 
Taitſong immediately aſſumed the title of emperor of 
the Tartars, and put himſelf upon a level with the em- 
peror of China. It is ſaid that he knew how to read and 
write: it appears moreover that, like the Chineſe lite- 
rati, he acknowledged but one God; whom he called 
Tien as they did. He expreſſes himſelf thus, in a circu- 
lar letter to the magiſtrates of the Chineſe provinces, 
“Tien raiſeth whomſoever he pleaſeth; perhaps he 
e hath choſen me for your maſter.” And indeed, 
from the year 1628, Tien crowned him conſtantly with © 
victory. Taitſong was a very able prince ; he civilized 
his people in order to teach them obedience, and he 
eſtabliſhed laws in the midſt of war. He was always at 
the head of his troops; while the emperor of China, 
named Hoaitſang, but who is almoſt forgotten, re- 
mained in his palace with his women and eunuchs. 
This was the laſt emperor of the Chineſe race; he 
could not hinder Taitſong and the Tartars from ſtripping 
him of his northern provinces; nor a rebel mandarin, 
whoſe name was Liſtching, from uſurping thoſe to the 
ſouth, While the Tartars were ravaging the eaſtern 
and northern parts of China, this Liſtching made him- 
ſelf maſter of all the reſt. It is pretended that he had 
fix hundred thouſand horſe, and four hundred thouſand 
ſoot, He appeared with the flower of his troops _—_ 
the 
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the gates of Pekin: but the emperor never ſtirred out 
of his palace; he was ever ignorant of what was tranſ- 
acting. Liſtching the rebel (ſo he is called, becaufe he 
did not ſucceed) ſent back to the emperor two of his 
chief eunuchs, whom he had taken priſoners, with a 
very conciſe letter, adviſing him to abdicate the throne, 

Here we may perceive the nature of Aſiatic pride, 
and how conſiſtent it is with effeminacy. The em- 
peror ordered the two eunuchs to be beheaded, for 

bringing him ſo diſreſpectful a letter. They had a 
good deal of difficulty to make him ſenſible that the 
princes of the blood, and a multitude of mandarins 
whom Liſtching had in his power, muſt anſwer with 
their heads for thoſe of the two eunuchs. 

While the emperor was debating what anſwer to 
give, Liſtching entered Pekin. The empreſs had juſt 
time to ſend away ſome of her ſons; then he locked the 
chamber-door, and hanged herſelf. The emperor flew thi- 
ther immediately, and greatly approving this mark of fide- 
lity, he exhorted forty more of his wives to follow the 
example. Father Mailla the Jeſuit, who wrote an ac- 
count of theſe tranſactions at Pekin, in the Jaſt century, 

etends that all thoſe women . obeyed without the 
leaſt reply; but perhaps ſome of them required aſſiſ- 
tance. The emperor, whom he repreſents as a very 
good natured prince, happened to te. after this exe- 
cution, his only daughter, who was but fifteen years 
of age, and whom the empreſs had not thought proper 
to ſend out of the palace: he exhorted her to hang her- 
ſelf after the example of her mother and her mothers- 
in- aw; but the princeſs not chuſing to comply, this 

good natured prince, as Mailla calls him, gave her a 
terrible cut with his ſabre, which laid her proſtrate, 
One would expect that ſuch a. father, and ſuch a huſ- 
band, would inſtantly kill himſelf upon the dead bodies 
of his wives and his daughter; but he retired to a pavi- 
lion out of town, there to wait for the event: hearing 
at length that all was loſt, and that Liſtching had 
taken poſſeſſion of his palace, he ſtrangled himſelf, 
thus putting an end to his empire, and to a life 1 
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he had not courage to defend, This extraordinary 
event hap ned in the year 1641. It was in the reign 
of this laſt emperor of the Chineſe race, that the Jeſuits 
at length infinuated themſelves into the court of Pekin. 
Father Adam Schall, a native of Cologne, had ingrati- 
ated himſelf fo far with this emperor by his knowledge 
in natural philoſophy. and the mathematics, that he 
was made a mandarin. He was the firſt that caſt braſs 
cannon in China; but the few pieces they had at Pekin, 
and which they knew not how to uſe, did not ſave 
the empire. Schall the mandarin left Pekin before the 
revolution. 13 8 „ 
After the emperor's deceaſe, the Tartars and rebels 
diſputed who ſhould be maſters of China. The Tar- 
tars were united and trained up to war; the Chineſe 
divided and undiſciplined. By degrees the latter were 
obliged to give way to the former, who had acquired a 
ſuperiority independent. of the conduct of their leader. 
It was with them as with Mahomet's Arabians, who, 
were ſo formidable of themſelves for above three hun- 
renne r 
The death of the emperor Laitlong, whom the Tar- 
tars loſt at that ſame, time, did not hinder them from 
purſuing their conqueſts. They choſe one of his ne- 
phews, who was yet an infant : this was Changti father 
of the celebrated Cam-hi, W * orgs 
religion made ſome progreſs in China. eſe ptaple, 
2 had taken u ow to defend. their liberties; hat 
no notion of hereditary right, We find that all nations 
began with elefting chiefs to lead them to battle; and 
thoſe chiefs in time grew to be abſolute, except in a,few, 
parts of Europe. 'Thus hereditary ber was eſtabliſbed, 
and in proceſs of time became ſacred. 4 
A minority generally proves fatal to conquerors; yet 
it was under this minority of Changti that the Tartars 
completed the reduction of China. The rebel Liſt- 
ching was ſlain by another Chineſe uſurper, who pre- 
tended to avenge the death of the emperor Honitſang. 
In ſeveral provinces they proclaimed the real or pre- 
tended ſons of the laſt prince, who had been dethroned 
' - and 
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and ſtrangled; juſt as they ſet up the different Deme. 
trius's in Ruſſia. Some of the Chineſe mandarins en- 
deavoured to uſurp a few provinces 3 but the great 
Tartar uſurpers got the better at length of all the ſmall 
ones. A Chineſe general for ſome time retarded their 
Drogreſs, becauſe he had a few cannon, either from the 
Perfugden of Macao, or caſt by Schall the Jeſuit. It 
is very extraordinary that the Tartars, only with bows 
and arrows, ſhould prevail againſt thoſe who had ar- 
tillery to defend them: this was the reverſe of what 
happened in America, and ſhews the ſuperior genius of 
northern over ſouthern nations. ar 8 
What is more ſurprizing is, that the Tartars ſhould 
conquer this vaſt empire, ſtep by ſtep, under two mi- 
norities; for their young emperor Changtl happening 
to die in 1661 in his 24th year, before this empire, was 
thoroughly ſettled, they choſe his ſon Cam- hi, an in- 
fant eight years old, the age at which his father had 
been choſen. This Can eſtabliſned the Chineſe 
empire, by his great prudence, and was fo fortunate as 
to be equally reſpected both by the Tartars and the 
Chineſe. The miſſionaries, whom he raiſed to the 
dienity of mandarins, commend him as the model of 
a perfect prince. Some travellers,' and efpecially Le 
Gentil, who were not mandarins, ſay that he was not 
only ſordid and avaricious, but extremely whimſical : 
theſe perſonal reflexions however do not belong to this 
general view of the world; it is ſufficient that the em- 
pire was happy under this prince; and this is the cri- 
terion by which we are to judge of kings. 8 
During this revolution, e- yy OY 
years, one of the greateſt mortifications the Chinete 
underwent, was that their conquerors obliged them to 
cut off their hair, after the manner of the Tartars. 
There were ſome who preferred death to this compli-. 
ance, We have ſeen inſurrections in Muſcovy. when 
Peter the Great obliged his ſubjects to cut off their 
beards; ſuch is the power of cuſtom over the vulgar. 
Time hath not yet confounded the conquefors with 
the conquered ; as in France, England, and other 
18120 ' | countries. 
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countries. But the Tartars having adopted the laws, 


cuſtoms and religion of the Chineſe, the two nations 
will ſoon form only one. 5 

During the reign of this Cam-hi, the European miſ- 
ſionaries enjoyed great privileges: many of them were 
lodged in the imperial palace; they built churches, 
and had rich houſes. They ſucceeded in America by 
inſtructing ſavages in the neceſſary arts; and in China 
by teaching a ſenſible people the ſublimer ſtudies. But 
jealouſy ſoon deſtroyed the fruit of their wiſdom; and 


ever the concomitant of knowledge and abilities.among 
the Europeans, defeated their nobleſt deſigns. 

The Chineſe were ſurprized to ſee foreign ſages, who 
could not agree even in regard to what they were .come 
to teach, who perſecuted and anathematized one an- 
other, who had entered into mutual proſecutions at 
Rome“, and who made a congregation of . cardinals 


own language as well as the Italian and French. miſ- 
ſionaries. 28 
Theſe diſputes were caried ſo high, that the Chineſe 
were afraid, or pretended to be afraid, of the ſame diſtur- 
bances as had happened in Japan . Cam-hi's ſucceſſor 
ſuppreſſed the exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion ; while 
the Mahometans, and the different ſorts of .bonzes 
were tolerated. But this ſame court being as ſenſible 
of the want of mathematics, as of the pretended danger 
from a new religion, kept the mathematicians, .and 
"A llenced the miſſionaries. The emperor, whoſe name 
91 was Vont- ching, addreſſed them in the following words, 
which they have had the honeſty. to relate. in. their 
Leiters Curious and Ediſying : 5 
* What would you ſay, if I was to ſend a number of 
re * bonzes and lamas into your country? How would 
you receive them? Although you found means to 


* See the chapter of Chineſe Ceremon:es, at the end of The A 
los XIP. V. Y Og PHY 
f See the following chapter of Japan. V. 
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that ſpirit of inquietude and contention, , which is 


decide, whether the emperor of China underſtood his 
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« impoſe upon my father, do not think I will ſuffer 
* you to deceive me in the ſame manner. You would 
c have the Chineſe embrace your religion; now I very 
ce well know, that you will not allow of any worſhip 
te different from your own : what then muſt become of 
« me and my people? Shall we not be the ſubjects of 
t your princes, ſince the proſelytes you make acknow- 
© ledge no other authority than yours? In times of 
ce trouble and diſtraction they would liſten only to you. 
©& T am ſenſible that at preſent we have nothing to fear; 
% but when your vaſſels ſhall find the way hither by 
* thouſands, times of trouble and diſtraction may 
ce enſue.” | 

The very Jeſuits, who give us an account of this 
ſpeech, acknowledge, with every other writer, that this 
emperor was one of the wiſeſt and moſt generous 
princes that ever filled a throne. His whole ſtudy was 
to relieve the neceſſities of the poor, and oblige them 
to work ; to enforce the obſervance of the laws, by 
ſetting the example himſelf; to check the ambition and 
the intrigues of the bonzes; to maintain peace and 
plenty throughout his empire; and to cultivate and 
encourage all the- uſeful arts, eſpecially agriculture, 
Dvring his reign the public edifices, the high roads, 
and the canals, which form a communication between 
all the principal rivers of this extenſive empire, were 
fupported with a magnificence and ceconomy, of which 
there has been no inſtance, but among the ancient 
Romans. 

— A memorable event in this empire, was the great 
earthquake in 1699, under the emperor Cam-hi; 
phenomenon more fatal than that which overturned 
Lima and Liſbon in our days: about four hundred 
thouſand people are ſaid to have been deſtroyed. Theſe 
concuſſions have often happened to our globe. From 
the number of volcanos that vomit ſmoke and fire, one 
would think that the outward ſhell of the earth reſts on 
vaſt caverns, and that it is full of inflammable matter. 
In all probability this globe of ours hath undergone 23 

| many 
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many phyſical revolutions, as avarice and ambition 
hath occaſioned moral ones among mankind. 


c M.A x.” exe. | 


Of Japan in.the ſeventeenth Century, and of the Suppreſſion of 
the Chriftian Religion in that Country. | 


MIDST the multitude of revolütions which we: 
have beheld from one extremity of the earth to 
the other, there ſeems to be a fatal concatenation of 
cauſes, that impel mankind juſt as the winds impel the 
ſands and waves of the ſea. This is farther confirmed 
by what -paſſed in Japan. In the fifteenth century a 
Portugueſe prince, neither famed for power, nor riches, 
took 1t into his head to ſend a few ſhips to the coaſts 
of Africa, Soon after the Portugueſe diſcovered Japan, 
The Spaniards having for a time obtained the ſove- 
reignty of Portugal, carried on an immenſe trade with 
that empire. Under this ſanction, and in conſequence 
of the general toleration of ſects in Aſia, the Chriſtian 
religion was eſtabliſhed in that country, Three Japa- 
neſe princes went to Rome to kiſs the feet of Pope 
Gregory XIII. Chriſtianity was like to be the predo- 
minant, and even the only religion of Japan, when its 
own force helped to deſtroy it. We have already 
taken notice that the miſſionaries had a great many 
enemies in that country ; but they had likewiſe a very 
great ſtrong party in their fahour. The bonzes were afraid 
hi; 4 bor their ancient poſſeſſions, and the emperor was afraid 
urned for the ſtate. - The Spaniards had made themſelves 
maſters of the Philippine iſlands bordering upon Japan. 
What they had done in America was known to all the 
vorld ; therefore it is not at all ſurprizing that this 
nation ſhould be alarmed, So early as the year 1586, 
the emperor of Japan ne the Chriſtian religion; 
and his ſubjects were forbid the exerciſe thereof upon 
pain of death: but as the trade with the Spaniards my 
Nn2 os "is 
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the Portugueſe. was ſtill open, their miſſionaries gained 
proſelytes as faſt as the government made martyrs. 


Foreign merchants were forbid to bring any Chriſtian | 


prieſts into the country: notwithſtanding this prohibi. 
tion the governor. of the Philipping iſlands ſent ſome 
Franciſcan monks upon an embaſly to the emperor of 
> hoo Theſe ambaſſadors began with building a pub- 


ic chapel in Meaco, the capital of the empire; but 


they were driven from thence, and the perſecution in- 
creaſed. .Cruelty and indulgence were ſhewn alter- 
nately for a long time. It is evident that reaſons of 
ſtate were the only cauſe of thoſe perſecutions ; and 
that what determined the government to declare againſt 
the Chriſtian religion, was the apprehenſion of its be- 
ing rendered ſubſervient to the ambitious defigns of the 
Spaniards. For never did the Japaneſe perſecute the 
religion of Confucius, though introduced by a people 
of whom they are jealous, and againſt whom they have 
often made war, 
That learned and judicious obſerver, Kempfer, who 
- was ſo long upon the ſpot, tells us, that in 1674, they 
rook. a liſt of the inhabitants of Meaco ; and it was 
found that. there were twelve religions in this capital, 
that -the inhabitants all lived very quietly, and were 
reckoned about four hundred thouſand ſouls, without 
including the numerous court of the ſupreme pontiff, 
the Dairi. It is plain that had the Portugueſe and 
| Spaniards been ſatisfied with liberty of conſcience, they 
might have lived as peaceably in Japan as the people of 
thoſe twelve religions. They fill carried on a moſt 
lucrative commerce in this empire in 1636, ſince ve 
are told by Kempfer, that their imports into Meaco, 
amounted” to two thouſand three hundred and fifty 
cheſts of filver, . | 
The Dutch, who traded to Japan fince the year 1600, 
were jealous of the Spaniſh commerce. In 1637, they 
took a veſſel of this nation near the Cape o Good 
Hope, upon its return from Japan to Liſbon : on board 
this ſhip they found ſome letters from a Portugveſe 


officer named Moro, a kind of conſul from that nation, 
as containing 


Sw. 
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containing the project of a conſpiracy of the Chriſtians 
in Japan againſt the emperor ; mentioning moreover 
the number of ſhips and ſoldiers they expected from 
Europe, and from the ſettlements in Aſia, to execute 
the project. The letters were ſent to the court of Ja- 
pan ; Moro acknowledged his hand writing, and was 
publicly burnt. * ©, 
Upon this, the government choſe rather to forego 
all commerce with foreigners, than to be expoſed any 
longer to the like danger. The emperor Jemits, at an 
aſſembly of the grandees, publiſhed a famous edict, 
that no Japaneſe ſhould be permitted to leave the 
kingdom upon pain of death, that no foreigner ſhould 
be admitted into the empire, that the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe ſhould be expelled, that all the Chriſtians in 
the country ſhould be impriſoned, and a reward of 
near a thouſand crowns be given to any body that 
would diſcover a Chriſtian prieſt. This violent reſolu- 
tion to ſeparate themſelves at once from the reſt of 'the 
world, and for ever to renounce the advantages of c 
merce, leaves no room to queſtion but the conſpiracy 
was real: and what puts it beyond all manner of doubt, 
is, that the Chriſtians of the country, with a few Por- 
tugueſe at their head, did really riſe up in arms to the 
number of about thirty thouſand ; but they were de- 
feated in 1638, and retired to a fortreſs upon the ſea- 
coaſt, near the port of Nangaſaki. 

In the mean time all foreigners were expelled ; even 
the Chineſe were comprehended under this general law, 
becauſe ſome Chriſtians had boaſted in Japan, that 
China was upon the point of being converted to Chriſ- 
tianity. The Dutch themſelves, who had detected the 
conſpiracy, was driven away like the reſt : the govern- 
ment had begun to demoliſh, their counting-houſe at 
Firando; and their ſhips were already ſailed from thar 
port: but there was one yet left behind, the captain of 
which was ordered by the government to cannonade the 
fortreſs, where the Chriſtians had taken ſhelter. The 
Dutch captain, whoſe name was Kokbeker, did this fatal 
ſervice; the Chriſtians were ſoon forced to ſurrender, and 
| to 
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to undergo the moſt cruel puniſhments. Once more J 
repeat it, when we reflect on ſuch ſtrange revolutions in 
Japan, occaſioned by a Portugueſe conſul of the name 
of Moro, and by a Dutch captain, whoſe name was 
| Kokbeker, ve reſt fully convinced of the reſtleſs ſpirit 
of Europeans, and of that fatality which diſpoſeth of 
nations. 4 

Notwithſtanding the abominable ſervice which the 
Dutch had done to Japan, yet they did not obtain the 
expected favour, of eſtabliſhing a free trade: however 
they were permitted to land upon a little iſland called 
Deſima, in the neighbourhood of Nangaſaki, and there 
to unload a certain quantity of merchandizes. 

Previous to their being admitted into this little 
iſland, which may be conſidered in ſome meaſure as a 
priſon, they are obliged to trample upon the croſs, to 
renounce all marks of Chriſtianity, and to ſwear that 
they are not of the Portugueſe religion. As ſoon as 
they arrive, their ſhips are ſeized on, and a price is 
fixed on their merchandize. Every year they ſubject 
themſelves to this reſtraint for the love of money; and 
they, who are kings at Batavia and the Moluccas, 
ſuffer themſelves to be treated here as ſlaves. It is true 
they are conducted from the little iſland to the em- 
peror's court, and upon the road they meet with reſpect 
and civility : but all the time they are obſerved with a 
moſt careful eye, and their conductors or guards take 
an-oath ſigned with their blood, that they will watch 
every ſtep of the Dutch, and give an exact account to 
the government. 

It has been aſſerted in ſeveral books, that the Dutch 
do abjure Chriſtianity in Japan: this opinion is founded 
on the adventure of a Dutchman, who having eſcaped 
the vigilance of the guards, went to live among the 
natives of the country, but was ſoon detected; to fave 
his life he ſaid he was not a Chriſtian, but a Dutchman, 
The Japaneſe government ever ſince that time have 
forbid the building of any ſhips, fit to go out to ſea. 
They will have none but long boats, for the commerce 
of their iſlands, To have any communication with 
3 foreigners 
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foreigners is reckoned the higheſt of crimes ; one would 
think they are till afraid, even after the danger is over, 
This terror is neither reconcileable to the courage of 
the people, nor to the grandeur of the empire: but 
they ſeem to have proceeded to this extremity, more 
from the horror of paſt treachery, than ſrom the appre- 
henfion of future danger. The whole conduct of the 
Japaneſe ſhews them to be a people generous and eaſy 
in their temper, but bold and deſperate.in their reſolu- 
tions; at firſt they gave a cordial reception to ſtrangers, 
and when they perceived themſelves injured and be- 
trayed, they broke of all foreign connexion for ever. 
When Colbert, that miniſter of immortal memory, 
firſt erected an Eaſt-India Company in France, he 
wanted to try if he could not bring about a trade for 
the French to Japan, by employing only thoſe who might 
ſwear that they were not of the ſame religion as the 
Portugueſe : but the Dutch oppoſed this deſign; and 
the Japaneſe, content to receive every year one nation 
whom they treat as priſoners, would not admit of two. 
I ſhall ſay nothing here of the kingdom of Siam, 
which has been repreſented to us as much larger and 
more opulent than it really is. You will find, in the 
Age of Louis XIV. what little is neceſſary to be known 
concerning this country. Corea, Cochinchina; Tun- 
quin, Laos, Ava, Pegu, are tracts of land, of which 
we have but a very flender knowledge; and among the 
prodigious multitude of iſlands that lie ſcattered in the 
extremity of Aſia, there is hardly any except Java, 
the centre of the Dutch commerce and empire, that 
comes within the plan of this generab hiſtory. The 
ſame may be ſaid of all thoſe nations, that inhabit the 
middle of Africa, and of an infinite number of ſmaller 
nations in the new world. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
before the fixteenth century above one half of the inha- 
bitants of the globe knew not the uſe of bread and wine; 
that a great part of America and the eaſt of Africa arc 
ſtrangers to it ſtill; and that we are obliged to carry 
theſe elements with us to thoſe countries, to celebrate 
the myſteries of our religion. 


Cannibals 
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Cannibals are much more rare, than is reported; 
within theſe fifty years our travellers have ſeen none. 
There are many ſpecies of men evidently different from 
each other: Several nations live ſtill in the ſtate of 
pure nature, and while we circumnavigate the globe, 
to ſee whether their countries afford any thing to ſati- 
ate our cupidity, thoſe people do not fo much as inquire 
whether there is any other nation beſides themſelves; 
they ſpend their days in a happy indolence, which to us 
would be a great degree of miſery. 
There remains a vaſt deal more for our idle curioſity 
to diſcover: but if uſeful knowledge is the object of 


our inquiries, we have already diſcovered but too 
much. 


F 


Recapitulation of the foregoing Hiſtory, to the Begining of 
the fine Age of Louis XIV. ads 


Hows gone through the immenſe ſcene of re- 
t 


volutions that have happened in the world, ſince 
e time of Charlemagne, and even ſome ages before, 
till that of Louis XIV. let us now enquire what will be 
the fruits of our labour, and what advantage we may 
hope to derive from this hiſtory? We have taken a view 
of actions and manners, let us next conſider what be- 
nefit we may reap from the knowledge of them. 


Of Hiſtorical Facts. 


A ſenſible reader will eaſily perceive, that he is to 
credit ſuch great events only as carry with them an air 
of probability; and that he ought to look with pity and 
contempt on all thoſe fabulous relations with which 

fanaticiſm and the ſpirit of fiction and credulity have, 
in every age, loaded the hiſtory of the world 
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Conſtantine triumphs over the emperor Maxentius 3 
but moſt certainly the labarum, with its Greek inſcrip - 
tion, never appeared to him in the clouds. r 6 

Clovis, yet reeking with the blood, of thoſe, whom he 
had cauſed. to be aſſaſſinated, turns Chriſtian, and com- 
mits new murders; but no pigeon brought him an am- - - 
pulla for his baptiſm, nor did an angel deſcend from | | 
heaven to preſent him with a ſtandard. I 

A monk of Clairvaux might preach a cruſade; but a, 
man muſt be more than an ideot to write or believe 
that God worked miracles by the hand of this monk, 
in behalf of this cruſade, which at the ſame time 
proved ſo unſucceſsful. „ 

Louis VII. king of France might die of à conſump- 
tion; but no one, except an ignorant fanatic, could 
lay, that he might have been cured by the embraces of 
3 young maiden, had he not choſen to die a martyr to 
his chaſtity. FO 

The hiſtory of every nation is disfigured by fiction, 
till the time that philoſophy appeared to enlighten man- 
kind ; and when ſhe roſe upon this worſe than Egyptian 
darkneſs, ſhe found the minds of men ſo. blinded by 
many ages of error, that ſhe could with difficulty unde- 
ceive them; ſhe found ceremonies, facts, and monu- 
ments eſtabliſhed to conſecrate falſhoods. + 

How for inſtance could any - philoſopher have been 
able to perſuade the common people of Rome, aſſem- 
bled in the temple of Jupiter Stator, that this Jupiter ne- 
ver came down from heaven to ſtop the flight of the 
Roman legions? Or, how could he have attempted to 
deny, in the temple of Caftor and Pollux, that theſe 
twin brothers had been ſeen fighting at the head of their 
umies? Would they not inſtantly have produced to 
tim the ſtone on which the print of the feet of thoſe 


is to Wl £ods was ſtill to be ſeen? Would not the prieſt of Ju- 
1 air piter and of Pollux have ſaid to him, ©* Incredulous 
and * wretch, you cannot but confeſs, in beholding a roſtral 


vhich 


have, 


© column, that we have gained a naval victory, of 
© which that column is .a monument: acknowledge 
© therefore, that the gods came down to earth to fight 
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te jn our behalf; and no longer blaſpheme thoſe mita- 
«cles in prefence of the monuments that bear witneſs 
cc to them.” Such in all ages have been the arguments 
of impoſture and credulity. | 
A fooliſh princeſs builds a chapel to the honour of ele- 
ven thouſand virgins. The prieft of this chapel firmly 
believes that theſe eleven thouſand virgins never had 
exiſtence; and yet he ſtirs up the populace to ſtone the 
philoſopher who diſputes it. 2 8 
Monuments are to be taken as proofs of facts only when 
thoſe facts, probable in themſelves, are tranſmitted to 
us by cotemporary writers of wiſdom and underſtanding. 

The chronicles of the reign of Philip Auguſtus, and 
the abbey of laViRoire, are proofs of the battle of Bovines, 
But when you ſee the famous groupe of Laocoon at 
Rome, are you from that, to believe the fable of the 
Trojan horſe? Or in viewing the hideous ſtatues of a 
St. Denis, on the road to Paris, will thoſe monuments 
of ignorance and credulity convince you, that St. Denis 
walked above a league with his head under his arm 
after it was cut off ? 100k . 

Moſt of thoſe monuments that have been erected any 
length of time after the action they commemorate, are 
at beſt but proofs of an error conſecrated by time: nay, 
vue may ſometimes even doubt the truth of medals that 
have been ſtruck even at the time of an event ; for we 
have ſeen the Engliſh, deceived by a falſe piece of 
news, ſtrike a medal, with thefe words on the exergue, 
% Carthagena taken by Admiral Vernon ;” and almolt 
the next poſt brought them an account of that admiral's 
having raiſed the ſiege. If a nation fo fruitful in phi- 
loſophy could thus run the hazard of impoſing upon 
poſterity, 'what are we to think of nations and times 
buried in the deepeſt ignorance ? | | 
We may ſafely credit thoſe events atteſted by public 
regiſters, by the conſent of cotemporary authors living 
in a capital, procuring lights from. each other, and 
| writing under the inſpection of the principal perſons of 

a nation. But for all thoſe petty, dubious, and ro. 
mantic facts related by obſcure writers, in the ur 
0 
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of ſome ignorant and uncivilized province, and thoſe 
idle tales, filled with the moſt abſurd and improbable 
circumſtances, and with pretended miracles that are the 
diſgrace of . hiſtory, inſtead of being its ornament, let 
us rank them with the works of Voragines“, the Jeſuit 
Cauſſin, Maimbourg, and others of their ſtamp. 


— ——— 


Of MANNE RWS. 


IT is eaſy to obſerve the great change of manners 
almoſt throughout the world, from the firſt irruptions 
of the Barbarians to the preſent time. The arts, which 
ſoften the manners by improving them, began to revive 
a little, ſo early as the twelfth century; but this dawn, 
being overcaſt by a cloud of the moſt abſurd and infa- 
mous ſuperſtitions, threw every thing back into its 
priſtine darkneſs; and theſe ſuperſtitions, having ſpread 
among the 1gnorant and brutal people of Europe, 
formed every where a mixture of barbariſm and ſolly. 

The Arabians civilized and improved Aſia, Africa, 
and a part of Spain, till they were ſubdued by the 
Turks, and finally driven out by the Spaniards. © Then 
ignorance took poſſeſſion of theſe beautiful regions, 
and the manners of mankind from Bagdat even to Rome 
became gloomy, fierce and barbarous. | 

The popes were, for ſeveral centuries, elected only 
by force of arms; and the people, and even their ſo- 
vereigns, were ſa weak, that an anti- pope of their own 
making, was, from the inſtant of his creation, revered 
by them as the vicar of God, and infallible. If this 
infallible perſonage happened to be depoſed, he loſt his 
bolineſs with his dignity, and his ſucceſſor inherited 
the tribute of their adoration. And theſe earthly dei- 
ties, who were in their turns either murderers or mur- 
dered, poiſoners or poiſoned ; who enriched their baſ- 
fards with the ſpoils of ſtates, while they condemned 
fornication; who fulminated their anathemas againſt 
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tournaments, while they themſelves were carrying on 
wars ; who excommunicated 'and depoſed kings; and 
who made the deluded people purchaſe the remiſſion of 
their fins, were at once the ſcandal, the abhorrence, 
and the gods of the greateſt part of Chriſtendom. 

You have ſeen how in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the monks and biſhops raiſed themſelves to 
the ſovereign power and dignity, and were every where 
at the head of the feudal government. They eſtabliſhed 
the moſt ridiculous cuſtoms, as groſs as their own man- 
ners; ſuch as the excluſive right of entering the church 
with a falcon on their hand; the right of employing 
huſbandmen to beat their ponds, that a baron, a monk, 
or a biſhop might not be diſturbed by the croaking of 
the frogs; the right of paſſing the firſt night with, the 
new-married wives of their vaſſals, and the right of 
levying fines upon all traders being aliens; for at that 
time there were no traders in their own country. 

You have alſo ſeen theſe allies of ignorance and folly 
blended with the more bloody and fatal ones of reli- 
gious wars. | 
The diſputes of the popes with the emperors and 
kings, which began ſo early as at the time of Louis the 
Weak, did not entirely ceaſe in Germany, till after the 
reign of Charles V ; in England they were gotten the 
better of by the firmneſs of queen Elizabeth, and in 
France by the ſubmiſſion of Henry IV. Dogmatic 
madneſs has been another cauſe of the ſhedding fo 
much blood; it has overturned more than one ſtate, 
from the maſſacre of the Albigenſes in the thirteenth 
century, to the little war of the Cevennes at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth, During the ſpace of five hun- 
dred years, there has been almoſt an uninterrupted flow 
of blood either in the field or upon the ſcaffold, ſome- 
times in one country, and ſometimes in another ; and 
this evil has been of ſuch long continuance, merely 
becauſe mankind have neglected morality for their 
dogmas. : | 

We muſt therefore once more acknowledge that in 
general this hiſtory is a collection of crimes, follies and 


3 | p misfortunes; 
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misfortunes; amongſt which we have ſeen ſome virtues, 
and ſome few happy times, in the ſame manner as we 
diſcover here and there an habitation” in favage deferts. 


_m_—— 


— 


of s ERDE. 

THE wan, perhaps, who in thoſe barbarous times, 
which are called the middle ages, was the moſt deſerv- 
ing the veneration of his fellow creatures, was Pope 
Alexander III. It was he, who in a council held in { 4 
twelfth century, aboliſhed ſervitude ſo far as he was 
able. It was this ſame pope, who, by his prudence 
triumphed over the violence of the emperor Frederic 
Barbaroſſa at Venice, and who obliged Henry II. king 
of England to afk pardon of God and man forthe mur- 
der of Thomas Becket, He reſtored the rights of the 
people, and checked the criminality of kings. We 
have ſeen that before this period, all Europe, a few 
towns only excepted, was divided between two. ſorts 
of men; the lords of fiefs, who were either laymen 
or eccleſiaſtics, and ſlaves. The lawyers who aſſiſted 
the knights, the magiſtrates and the ſtewards of ma- 
nors, were in fact originally peaſants. It is to Pope 
Alexander III. that mankind owe the recovery of 
their natural privileges, and that ſo many cities are 
indebted for their ſplendor. We have obſerved how- 
ever, that this ſtate of freedom has not extended 
every where, It has never penetrated into Poland; in 
that country as well as in Bohemia, Suabia and ſeveral 
other parts of Germany, the peaſant is ſtill conſidered 
as the property of his lord, and is ſold with the eſtate. 

ven in France, in ſome provinces at a diftance from 
the capital, there are ſome remains of this vaſſalage; 
ſince there are certain chapters and convents'that are 
maſters of all the property of their peaſants. 

In Aſia, they are acquainted only with domeſtic 
ſlavery; but among chriſtians the caſe is different, 
The poliſh peaſant is a ſlave on the lands, but not in 
the houſe of his lord, We purchaſe domeſtic ſlaves 
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on, the coaſt of Guinea. We have been blamed for this 
traffick; but a people, who diſpoſe of their children by 
ſale, are ſurely more blameable than the purchaſer; 
this kind of commerce is a proof of our ſuperiority; he 
who gives himſelf a maſter, was born to have one. 

Several princes, in endeavouring to releaſe the vaſſals 
from the tyranny of their lords, attempted to bring the 
lords under the ſame kind of ſervitude; this was the 
'occafion,of ſo many civil wars. - - fa 
Mere we to credit ſeveral writers, who adapt every 
thing'to their own ideas, we ſhould be led to imagine, 
that republican ſtates were more virtuous and happy 
than the monarchical; but without reckoning the bloody 
wars that were ſo long carried on between the Genoele 
and the Venetians, about the right of trading with the 
Mahometan nations, what troubles did not, the repub- 
lics of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Piſa experience? 
And how often did the three latter change maſters ? If 
Venice preſerved her liberty, ſhe is indebted for that 
happineſs wholly to her impaſſable marſhes called the 
Lagunes. . | 

It may be aſked, how in the midſt of ſo many tu- 
mults, inteſtine wars, conſpiracies, crimes, and follies, 
there ſhould have been ſo many perſons who cultivated 
the uſeful. and liberal arts in Italy, and afterwards in 
the other ſtates of Chriſtendom? It is what we do not 
obſerve under the Turkiſh yoke, | | | 
There muſt certainly have been ſomething in the 
manners and genius of the people of our part of Eu- 
rope, which is not to be found either in Thrace, where 
the Turks have fixed the ſeat of their empire, nor in 
Tartary from whence they originally came. There are 
three things that conſtantly influence the minds of men, 
climate, government and religion. This is the only 
e method of explaining the ænigma of this 
world. | 
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Of the Aſfatic Manners compared with ours.” 

„oO may have obſerved that in the courſe of ſo 
many revolutions, countries, formerly the moſt civilized, 
both in Europe and Aſia, are now inhabited by people 
who are but little better than ſavages. Some of the 
iſlands in the Archipelago, which were formerly fo 
flouriſhing, are now reduced to the ſame ſtate 'as 
the uncivilized parts of America. The country in 
which ſtood the cities of Artaxata, Tigranocertes, and 
Colchos, is not equal' to our colonies; ' In ſeveral 
iſlands, and foreſts, and upon certain mountains, in 
the very centre of Europe, there are people to be met 
with, who are in no reſpect ſuperior to the natives of 
Canada, or the negroes of Africa. The Turks are 
more civilized ; but we hardly know of any city built 
by them; they. have ſuffered the fineſt monuments of 
antiquity to fall to decay, and may be ſaid to reign over 
ruins, e, 
They have nothing in Aſia that reſembles the nobility 
of Europe. In no part of the eaſt do we find an order 
of men diſtinguiſned from their fellows by hereditary 
titles, and by privileges annexed ſolely to birth. The 
Tartars ſeem to be the only people, who, in their Mir- 
245, have the leaſt reſemblance of ſuch an inſtitution. 
We do not find either in Turkey, Perfia, the Eaſt- 
Indies, or China, any thing ſimilar to thoſe bodies of 
nobility, who conſtitute ſo eſſential a part of each Eu- 
ropean monarchy. We muſt travel as far as Malabar, 
to find any appearance of this inſtitution, and even that 
is very different; it conſiſts in a tribe devoted entirely 
to arms, who never intermix with any of the other 
tribes, and even diſdain to have any communication 
with them. £ 
The author of the Spirit of Laws, ſays, that there are no 
republican ſtates in Aſia; whereas an hundred different 
hords of Tartars, and tribes of' Arabian freebooters, 
form ſo many different wandering republics. - Beſides, 
there were formerly in Aſia ſeveral very flouriſhing re- 
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publics, even ſuperior to thoſe of Greece; witneſs Tyre 
and Sidon: but we have ſeen none ſuch ſince their de. 
cline. The great empires of that part of the world 
have ſwallowed up all the reſt. The ſame author thinks 
he has found a reaſon for this want of liberty, in the 
vaſt plains, of Aſia, He pretends that a mountainous 
country is the moſt proper aſylum of liberty ; but cer- 
tainly Aſia is to the full as mountainous as Europe. 
Poland, which is 2 republic, is a flat country. Venice 
and Holland cannot be ſaid to abound in mountains. 
Switzerland, which is a free country, is indeed ſituated 
in a part of the Alps; but its neighbours that inhabit 
the other part, have ever been in a ſtate of ſlavery. It 
is certainly a reſinement in reaſoning to enquire into 
the phyſical eauſes of governments; but then we ſhould 
not ſeek for cauſes that never had exiſtence. 

The greateſt difference between us and the Orientals, 
is in our treatment of the female ſex. We have no in- 
ſtance of a woman's reigning in the Eaft, if we except 
a princeſs of Mingrelia, ſpoken of by Chardin, who 
tells us he was robbed by her. Women are indeed ex- 
cluded from the throne: of France, but they are allowed 
to be regents; they are permitted to afcend all the 
other thrones in Europe, except thoſe of the empire 
and Poland. Another difference which ariſes from our 
manners with reſpect to women, is the cuſtom of en- 
truſting them to the care of men deprived of their vi- 
rility ; a cuſtom eſtabliſhed time immemarial in Aſia 
and Africa, and which was fometimes introduced into 
Europe under the Roman emperors. At preſent, in 
our Chriſtian part of Europe, we have not more than 
three hundred eunuchs for! our chapels. and theatres, 
whereas the ſeraglios af the Eaſt are filled with them. 
They differ fram us in every thing; in religion, go- 
vernment, manners, food, dreſs, as well as in their 
mode of thinking, in their expreſſions, and in their 
manner of writing. The greateſt reſemblance we have 
to them, is in that ſpirit of war, murder and deſttuc- 
tion, which in all ages has deſolated the earth. We 
mult confeſs however, that this madneſs is leſs the 
characteriſtic 
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characteriſtic of the inhabitants of China and India, 
than of ourſelves. We know of no war undertaken by 
either of thoſe people againſt the northern nations; in 
this reſpect they are preferable to us; but their virtue 
or rather their mildneſs has proved fatal to them, W 
have ſeen how they have been ſubdued, 5 

Amidſt. thoſe ſcenes of deſolation and deſtruction 
which we have obſerved during the ſpace of nine hun- 
dred years, we may perceive a love of order, which 
ſecretly animates the human race, and which has pre- 
vented its total ruin, This is one of the ſprings of na- 
ture which always recovers its ſtrength; it was this 
that formed the law of nations; and from the ſame 
principle it is, that the law and the miniſters of the 
law are revered at Tonquin, and in the iſland of For- 
moſa, as well as at Rome. Children reſpect their pa- 
rents in every country, and whatever may be ſaid to 
the contrary, the ſon every where inherits his father's 
poſſeſſions, For altho? the ſon does not inherit a fima- 
riot in Turkey, or the lands of an Omrah in India, it ig 
becauſe the father has only an intereſt for life in thoſe 

ſeſſions, and in no country upon earth is ſuch a 

ind of tenure conſidered as an inheritance. But in 
Perſia, India, and indeed in every part of Aſia, Japan 
only excepted, all the natives, and even foreigners of 
what religion ſoever, are allowed to purchaſe eſtates, 
and to leave them to their families. I am informed by 
perſons worthy of credit, that a Frenchman has lately 
purchaſed a fine eſtate in the neighbourhood of Damatf- 
cus, and that an Engliſhman has done the ſame thing 
near Bengal. | a M 
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the death of their huſbands, which is certainly not the 
eaſe, as they have a certain portion allotted to them by 
the laws, and obtain this portion in caſe of divorce. 

From one end of the world to the other, you will find 
laws eſtabliſhed for the ſupport of families. 

In every country you will obſerve a check to arbi- 
trary power, either by the laws, by the cuſtoms, or by 
the manners of the people. The Turkiſh ſultan can 
neither diſband the janizaries, nor ſeize on the property 
or extend his authority into the ſeraglios of his ſubjects. 
The emperor of China cannot publiſh an ediCt without 
the ſanction of a tribunal, It is true that acts of the 
moſt horrid violence are experienced in every ſtate. 
The grand vizirs are every day guilty of murder and 
rapine, but without being more authorized by the laws 
to commit ſuch crimes, than the wandering Arabs and 
Tartars are to plunder the caravans. 

Religion inculcates the ſame moral principles amongſt 
the people of every nation without exception. The re- 
ligious / ceremonies. of the Aſiatics are many of them 
ridiculous and abſurd, but their precepts are founded 
on juſtice. The derviſe, the faquir, and the bonze, 
all agree in recommending equity and benevolence to 
8 The lower claſs of people in China have 
been reproached with knavery in their dealings; what 
encourages them perhaps in this vice, is their purchaſ- 
ing abſolution from the, bonzes at a moſt trifling price. 
The morality they are inſpired with is good, altho' the 
indulgence that is fold to them is pernicious. _ 

In vain have ſome of our travellers and miffionaries 
deſcribed the oriental prieſts as preachers of iniquity; 
this is calumniating human nature; it is impoſſible that 
any religious ſociety could ever be inſtituted with a view 
to encourage mankind to be vicious, | 

Altho' it has in former times been a cuſtorn with al - 
moſt all nations to ſacrifice human victims; yet this 
cuſtom is far from having been frequent. This effect 
of barbarous ignorance, aboliſhed in the old world, 
ſtill continued in the new. But this deteſtable ceremony 
is not to be conſidered in the light of a religious pre- 
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cept, that influenced ſociety; for though the Mexicans 
ſacrificed their priſoners before the altars of their gods, 
and the Romans ſtrangled theirs, after. having dragged 
them in triumph, at their. chariot wheels, * to the Capi- 
tol, this was no more than one of the conſequences of 
war, which prevailed equally with both nations, and 
which, when joined to a religious motive, became one 
of the moſt dreadful ſcourges of humanity. All I con- 
tend for is, that there never was an inſtance of any 
religious ſociety or rite. being inſtituted with a view to 
encourage. men to the commiſſion of vice, Religion 
has, indeed, been made a cloak for. wickedneſs in all 
parts of che world; but it is every where inſtituted to 
promote .virtue and goodneſs; and though ſuperſtition 
may have introduced fanaticiſm and wars, morality 
teaches univerſal peace and concord. 

Nor are thoſe writers leſs decetved who aſſert, that 
the Mahometan religion was eſtabliſhed merely by dint 
of arms. The Mahometans have had their miſſionaries 
in India, and even in China; and the ſect of Omar op- 
poſes the ſect of Ali by word of mouth, as far as the 
coaſts of Coromandel and Malabar. 

The reſult of this picture is, that from one end of. 
the univerſe to the other, there is a reſemblance. be- 
tween every thing that is intimately connected with 
human nature; while every thing dependent on habit 
is different, ſo that if there is any reſemblance it is by 
chance. The influence of habit is much more exten- 
ſive than that of nature; it affects the manners and 
cuſtoms of men, and diffuſes variety over the great 
ſcene of the univerſe ; whereas nature is uniform, and 
every where eſtabliſhes a ſmall number of invariable 
principles; ſo that the foundation is every where the 
ſame, although a difference of cultivation may pro- 
duce different effects. 

Since Nature therefore has implanted ſelf-intereſt, 
pride, and all the other paſſions 1 in the heart of man, it 
is by no means ſtrange, that during a period of nearly 
ten centuries, we have ſeen almoſt one continued ſeries 
of crimes and diſaſters. If we aſcend to more remote 
pa times 
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times we ſball; find. them equally bad. By means of 
habit however the evil has been effected every where in 
| different manner. 

| From this Hire, of Europe. from the reign of 
3 Charlemagne to the preſent time, you will eaſily judge, 
| that this part of the, world is, without compariſon, 
better peopled, more civilized, more wealthy, and 
more E 0 than at was in his days ; and that it is 
even 5 — to what any other part of the Roman em · 
pire was, Italy excepted. 

It is a notion worthy only of the facetious author * 
of the Perſian Letters, or of the new fangled paradoxes 
which we meet with in other writers no leſs frivolous, 
though delivered with an air of more gravity, to pre- 
tend that Europe is leſs populous than in the time of 
the ancient Romans, 

If we canfider the number of ſuperb cities from 
Peterſburgh to Madrid, that have been built in places 
that were deſerts ſix centuries ago ; or the imimenſe 
tracts of woods which covered the earth, from the bor- 
| ders of the Danube to the Baltic ſea, and even to the 

heart of France, it will clearly appear, that ſuch an 
extent of land could not have been cleared, without a 
great number of hands. And let others lay what they 
will, agriculture and commerce have been infinitely 
more encouraged ſince the time of the Romans, than 
they were either then or before. 
One reaſon, which has in general contributed to 
keeping up the population of Europe is, that in the 
numberleſs wars, which its ſeveral provinces have ex- 
Perienced, the conquered people have never been car- 
Tied away out of their own country by the conquerors. 
Charlemagne, it is true, depopulated the banks of 
the Weſer; but this ſmall ſpot was ſoon recruited again 
with inhabitants. The Turks carried away ſeveral 

Hungarian and Dalmatian families, out of their own 

country, and accordingly we find thoſe countries, at 
1 but thinly peopled. Poland is alſo badly in- 

abited, but that is owing to the common people being 
{till held in a ſtate of ſlavery. 


* M. de Monteſquieu. T. 
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In what a flouriſhing condition- then, would Euro 
have been at this time, had it not been for the continual T7 
wars, by which it has been rent on the ſlighteſt pre- 
texts, and very often. through mere ne et 
To what a degree of perfection would agriculture have 

attained, and how much more comfort and aſſiſtance 
would thoſe arts, which prepare the produce of the 
| earth for our uſe, have afforded us, had not ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing -number of perſons, of both ſexes, been 

doomed to pals their lives in uſeleſs retirement within 
; the walls of a cloiſter! An improvement in humanity, 
; which has been introduced amidſt the ſcourge of war, 


and thus ſoftened its horrors, has at the ſame time not 
a little contributed to ſave the common people from 


f that deſtruction with which they were almoſt continually 
threatened. The great numher of military forces, which 

n are continually maintained by all crowned heads, is 

8 doubtleſs a very great evil in ſociety; but, at the ſame 

ſe time, as we have already obſerved, this very evil is pro- 

[= ductive of a good. The common people now leave 

le the trade of war to their maſters, without intermed- |\ 

n dling therewith themſelves; the inhabitants of a be- 

2 ſieged town pals frequently from the ſervice of qne 

ey 5 5 to that af another, without a ſingle life being 

ly Joſt on the occaſion ; and quietly become FA PROPERTY / 

an of him who has the ſtrongelt army, the beſt artillery, —- 
and the moſt money. N 

to Germany, France and England, Were far a long 

the time laid waſte by civil wars; but theſe diſaſterg we 

ex- ſoon repaired, and the Prefent Bauriſhing ſtate f | theſe 

ar- countries ſhews, that the anduſtry of mankind has even 

Ns. far exceeded their rage and fury, It is not the ſame 


of with Perſia, for that country has, for upwards of forty 


rain ears, been a prey to the maſt ſhocking deyaſtatians ; 
eral ft if happily he ſhould gelen oed 209 wiſe 
"wn and good prince, ſhe will probably recover. herſelf in 
, at far leſs time than has been taken in ruining her. 

in- When a nation is acquainted with the liberal arts, 
eing and its inhabitants are not abſolutely enſlaved, or car- 


ried away by a foreign conqueror, that nation will eaſily 
file from her ruins, and recover her former ſtrength. 
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BY WAY OF SUPPLEMENT. 
ro THE 


ESSAY ON THE MANNERS AND 
SPIRIT OF NATIONS. 


I. 


How, and with what Views this Work was undertaken. 
Inquiries concerning certain Nations. | 


ANY perſons know, that the Eſſay on the Man- 
ners and Spirit of Nations, was undertaken 
about the year 1740, in order to reconcile, with the 
ſcience of hiſtory, an illuſtrious lady “, who was mil- 
treſs of almoſt all the others. This female philoſopher 
was difguſted with two things, which abound in moſt 
of our hiſtorical compilations; viz. inſipid details, and 
abſurd falſhoods. She had never been able to get the 
better of the diſguſt, with which the earlier periods of 
of our modern monarchies had inſpired her, before and 
after Charlemagne. The whole ſeemed to her to be 
rude and unintereſting. | y X 
She had been deſirous of reading the hiſtory of 
France, Germany, Spain and Italy, but had been diſ- 
guſted with it. She had found it only a chaos, a rude 
heap of uſeleſs facts, the greater part of them falſe, and 
all of them badly digeſted. We may indeed conſider 
them, as barbarous tranſactions related under barbar- 


— * The Marchioneſs de Chatelet. V. 
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ous names, and as inſipid romances which we derive. 
from Gregory of Tours. They afford us no informa- 
tion with reſpect to manners, government, laws, or 


opinions; nor. ſhall we deem this very extraordinary, 
when we conſider, that in thoſe days there were no other. 


opinions than the legends of monks, nor any other laws 
than thoſe of plunder. Such is the hiſtory of Clovis 
and his ſucceſſors. | 
What certain or uſeful knowledge can we derive 
from the adventures aſcribed to Caribert, Chilperic and 


Clotharius? The only monuments of thoſe miſerable + 


ages are a few convents founded by ſuperſtitious per- 
ſons, who imagined they ſhould make their peace with 
heaven by inſtituting retreats for idleneſs. 

Nothing diſguſted this lady ſo much as the puerility 
with which ſome writers, thinking to ornament thoſe 
times of barbariſm, have delineated Agiluph and 
Griſon, as though they were a Cæſar and a Scipio. In 
reading father Daniel, ſhe had no patience with his 
continual deſcriptions of battles, while ſhe was deſirous 
of informing herſelf on other more important ſubjects, 
ſuch as the aſſemblies of the ſtates and parliaments; 
the progreſs of legiſlation, chivalry, cuſtoms; and 
above all, the changes in ſociety, which was formerly 
ſo ſavage and is at preſent ſo civilized. She looked 
into Daniel, for the hiſtory of the great Henry IV. and 
inſtead of it, ſhe met with that of Father Coton the 
jeſuit. In this ſame writer, ſhe ſaw the father of St. 
Louis attacked with a mortal diſeaſe; his courtiers pro- 
poling a young girl to him as an infallible remedy, 
and this prince dying after all a martyr to chaſtity. 
This idle tale, which has been ſo often related of diffe- 
rent princes, and which withal is ſo repugnant to the 
principles of phyſic and ſound reaſon, is the ſubject of 
an engraving, which father Daniel has prefixed to the 
life of Louis VIII. | 

She could not comprehend how an hiſtorian who had 
common ſenſe, could repeat, after ſo many ill informed 
writers, that the Mamalukes of Egypt were deſirous 
of choofing St. Louis for their king; a prince Who was 

an 
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an enemy t6 them and their religion; who was likewiſe 
their priſoner, and who was equally a ſtranger to their 
language arid frranners. She was told that this fact was 
to be found in Jomville ; but that writer ſpeaks of it 
only 4s a popular report, and it is well known that we 
are not in poſſeffion of Foinville's genuine hiſtory. 

The fable of the old man of the mduntain who de. 
puted two devotees from Mount Lebanon, to go to 
affaffinate St. Louis at Paris, and who the next day, on 
the report of his virtues, diſpatched two others to ſtop 
rhe pious enterpriſe of the two firft ; this fable I ſay, 
feemed to her to be far beneath the Arabian Nights. 

In ſhort, when ſhe ſaw that Daniel, as well as all 
other hiſtorians, accounted for the defeat at Crecy, by 
ſaying that the bow-ſtrings of the French troops had 
been wetted by the rain that fell duting the battle, with- 
out recollecting that the rain muſt neceſſarily have had 
the ſame effect on the bow-ſtrings of the Engliſh ; when 
ſhe read in the fame work, that king Edward III. 
Statited a peace, becauſe he had been frightened by a 
ſtorm,” and that a fall of rain thus decided peace 
and war, ſhe would proceed no farther, and threw away 
the book. 

She inquited whether every thing that had been ſaid 
of the propher Mahomet, and of the conqueror Ma- 
homer II. was true; and when ſhe was told, that our 
Biſtorfians had imputed to the latter, the crime of rip- 
ping open the bellies of fourteen of his pages, to know 
which of them had eaten one of his melons, ſhe con- 

eived the moſt profound and the juſteſt contempt for 

1 our hiſtories. 

Sotnebody put into her hands an account of the re- 
Iigious ceremonies of the Mahometans ; ſhe was aſto- 
niſned at the auſterity of that religion, conſiſting as it 
does of a lent, the ſeverity of which is almoſt incredi- 
ble; a circumciſion which is ſometimes mortal; a fi- 
oy obligation to pray five times a day ; and laſtly, 

n abſtinence from wine, and gaming of every fort. 
At the ſame time, ſhe was fed with indignation at 
the ſtupidity and meanneſs with which the conquered 
* 1 Greeks, 
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Greeks, and our hiſtorians who have copied after them, 
have accuſed Mahomet of founding a religion altogether 
ſenſual, merely becauſe he has limited to four, the 
number of wives which before his time,. was undeter- 
mined in every part of Aſia, and even in the Jewiſh law. 

The little ſhe had read of the hiſtories of Spain and 
Italy, ſeemed to be till more diſguſting to her. She 
wiſhed for ſome hiſtory that ſhould delineate the manners 
of nations, and the origin of ſuch a variety of cuſtoms, 
laws and prejudices.- She wanted to learn how countries, 


that had formerly been civilized, were again plunged into 
barbariſm; what arts and ſciences had been loſt, and what 
preſerved or diſcovered amidſt the ſhocks of ſo many = 


revolutions. Theſe inquiries were worthy of her genius: 

At length ſhe read the Diſcourſe of the celebrated 
Boſſuet, on Univerſal Hiſtory. - She was ftruck with 
the eloquence with which that. celebrated writer. de- 
ſcribes the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans; 
ſhe wiſhed to know, whether there was as much truth 
as genius in this picture; ſhe was greatly ſurprized 
when ſhe ſaw that the Egyptians, who have been ſo 
much extolled for their laws, their learning, and their 
pyramids, have almoſt always been an enſlaved, ſuper- 
ſtitious and ignorant people, whoſe whole merit con- 
fiſted in piling uſeleſs rows of ſtones one upon the 


other, by the order of their tyrants; that in building 


their palaces they had never been able to conſtruct even 
in arch; that their whole architecture conſiſted in 
placing long flat ſtones upon pillars without propor- 
tion; that ancient Egypt never had a tolerable ſtatue 
but from the hands of the Greeks; that neither the 
Greeks nor Romans had ever deigned to tranſlate 
lingle book from the Egyptian; that the elements of 
geometry compoſed in Alexandria, were the works of a 
Creek, &c. &c. This philoſophical lady, could per- 
ceive in the laws of Egypt only thoſe of a very confined 
people: ſhe knew that from the time of Alexander, 
they were readily ſubdued by every one, who would be 
at the pains to attack them; in a word, ſhe admired: 
the pencil of Boſſuet, though ſhe was ſenſible that the 
picture he had drawn was far from being true. The 
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.remiarks' ſhe wrote in the margin of Boſſuet's book; 
are ſtill in the hands of ſome of her friends. In 
page 541, we find theſe words, Why does the author 
< ſay that Rome ſwallowed up all the empires in the 
tt univerſe? Ruſſia alone is more extenſive than the 
«. whole Roman empire.“ | 
She lamented that a man of ſo much eloquence 
ſhould in fact forget the univerſe, while he was writing 
an univerſal hiſtory, and ſhould ſpeak only of three or 
four nations which have diſappeared from the face of 
the earth. | | 

What diſguſted her the moſt, was to ſee that theſe 
three or four potent nations are in this ſame work ſacri- 
ficed to the Jews, a petty people who take up three- 
fourths of the book. In the margin, at the end of the 
diſcourſe on the Jews, we find the following note, in 
her hand writing. Theſe people may be ſpoken of 
in theology, but they certainly do not deſerve to be 
t much the ſubject of hiſtory,” “ 

In fact, what claim to our attention can a weak and 
barbarous nation have, that was never in poſſeſſion of a 
country comparable to one of our provinces ; that was 
never famous either for its commerce or the arts ; that 
was almoſt always in rebellion or in ſlavery; till at 
length it was diſperſed by the Romans, in the ſame 
manner as the Mahometan conquerors afterwards diſ- 
perſed the Parſis; a people ſo ſuperior to the Jews, and 
who, moreover, were for a long time their maſters, and 
of much greater antiquity, Above all, it ſeemed very 
ſtrange, that the Mahometans who have changed the 
face of Aſia and Africa, and of the fineſt part of Europe, 
' ſhould be forgotten in an hiſtory of the world. India, of 
which our luxury ſtands ſo greatly in need, and where 
ſo many. powerful European nations have eſtabliſhed 
themſelves; ſurely ought not to have been paſſed over 
in ſilence. 

In ſhort, this ſenſible and ingenious lady could not 
bear that a writer ſhould enlarge ſo much on the ob- 
ſcure inhabitants of Paleſtine, and at the ſame time 
ſay not a ſingle word of the vaſt empire of China, thc 


moſt ancient of any in the world, and without . 
e 
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the beſt governed, fince it has laſted the longeſt. - She 
wiſhed for a ſupplement to Boſſuet's work, which ended 
with Charlemagne, and we readily engaged in thig 
ſtudy, in order to inſtruct her and ourſelves at the ſame 
time. 113 2 0-25 43 ' . i 


- „ 
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II. 


The great Oh of this Hiſtory from the Time of Charles 


mag ne. | 
THE object we had in view, was the hiſtory of the 
human mind, and not a detail of facts, which are al- 
moſt always disfigured; we were not deſirous of in- 
uiring, for inſtance, of what family were the du Pui - 
2 or the Monthleris, who carried on à war __ 
kings of France, but to ſee the gradations by which 
mankind paſſed from the barbarous ruſticity of thoſe 
times, to the refinement of the preſent. | $0.95. 
We ſoon obſerved, that from the time of Charle- 
magne, to the preſent, the diſputes between the empire 
and the prieſthood have been the ſource of all the re- 
volutions in the Catholic part of Europe; this is the 
thread by which we are ta be guided in the labyrinth of 
modern hiſtory, ; 
The ſovereigns of Germany, from the time of Otho.I. 
imagined they had an indiſputable right to all the 
territories poſſeſſed by the Roman emperors, and they 
conſidered all the other ſovereigns as uſurpers of their 
provinces: and yet with theſe pretenſions, and with 


powerful armies, the emperors were hardly able to pre- 


ſerve a part of Lombardy; while the popes, who with 
difficulty obtained the privileges of ſovereignty in 
Rome, without eicher troops or money, and — 
no other arms but thoſe of opinion, gradually rai 

themſelves above the emperors, obliged them to kiſs 
their feet, and depoſed or reſtored them at pleaſure.” In 
a word, there is hardly a ſovereignty in the Catholic 
part of Europe, from the kingdom of Minorca to that 
of France, which the papes have not diſpoſed of, cither 
oll 2 2 In 
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in reality, by exciting ſeditions, or in idea by their bulls 
Such was the ſyſtem of a great part of Europe, till the 
reign of Henry IV. king of France. 1% 
It was therefore neceſſary to trace the hiſtory of the 
- human mind; and by means of this, the chaos of events 
and factions, revolutions and crimes, became worthy the 
attention of judicious readers. | 
It was the opinions of mankind, that gave riſe to thoſe 
unhappy cruſades of the Chriſtians, againſt the Maho- 
metans, and of the former againſt each other, It is 
certain that the Roman pontiffs encouraged theſe expe- 
ditions from ſelf intereſted motives only. If they had 
ſucceeded in their views, the Greek church would have 
become ſubſervient to them. They began by giving to 
a cardinal the kingdom of Jeruſalem, which had been 
ſubdued by a hero. They would have conferred all the 
principalities and all the benefices of Aſia Minor and 
Africa, and Rome would have done more by means of 
religion, than ſne did formerly by the virtues of her 
Scipio's, and Paulus Emiliuſes. 3 


we Hiftory of the human Mind was wanting. | 


IN an hiſtory written according to this plan, we ſee 
errots and prejudices ſucceeding each other, in oppoſi- 
tion to truth and reaſon. We ſee the — 7 
fortunate enſlaving the weak, and -cruſhing the unfor- 
tunate z while the ſame dexterous and fortunate perſons 
are themſelves the ſport of fortune, as well as the ſlaves 
they govern. In a word, mankind may be a little en- 
lightened by this picture of their follies and misfor- 
tunes. Society is gradually taught to rectify its ideas, 
and men learn how to think. 12440 on 
Our aim therefore has been, not to collect an enor- 
mous multitude of facts, which ſerve only to efface one 
another, but to ſelect the principal ones, and ſuch as 
are the beſt eſtabliſhed, and at the ſame time the belt 
ſuited to direct che reader in his inquiries, and to enable 


1 | him 
: a 
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him to diſtinguiſh the entiofiion, the revival, and the 
progreſs of the human underſtandings we have endea- 
voured to lead — to a knowledge of « different — 
by delineating their manners and cuſtoms. 

This method, which ſeems to be the oy one ſoited 
to general hiſtory, has likewiſe been adopted by the 

ble der 9 who has lately written the hiſtory —＋ N 
Rogland. - The Abbe. Veli and his learned commeny | 
tator, have followed a ſimilar plan in their hiſtary, of | 
France, which-is:ſo much ſuperior: to W een re 
ten by eee Daniel. 
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THERE are Gini i 3 8 unt 20 forin 
our opinion of a nation, f ee ſuperſtitions and 
cuſtoms. Let us ſuppoſe, inſtance, that Cæſar 
after conquering Egypt, being deſirous of extending 
the commerce of the Romans, ſent an ambaſſador to 
China, by the port of Arſinoe, the red ſea, and the 
Indian ocean. The emperor Iventi was at that time 

upon the throne; the Chineſe annals deſcribe him as a 

very wiſe and learned prince. After having received 

Cæſar's ambaſſadors with all the 8 — 2 Chineſe, 
he informs himſelf. ſecretly, by his; interpreters, of the 
cuſtoms, ſciences, and religion of the Romans A peo- 
ple as celebrated in the weſt, as the Chineſe are in the 
caſt. He is told that the pontiffs af that nation have 
regulated their year in ſo abſurd a manner, that the ſun 
enters the celeſtial figns of the ſpring, before the? _ 
mans celebrate the firlt feſtivals of winter. - 

He is informed that theſe people ſupport; at an im» 
menſe expenſe, a college of prieſts, who, by inſpecting 
a bull's liver, or obſerving the manner in which the 
chickens eat their barley, are able to BER the pro- 


| 
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per moment for an embarkation, or for giving battle j 
and that this ſacred ſcience was firſt brought to Rome 
by a little god named Tages, who roſe: out of the earth 
| in Tuſcany. 4 nF Fl 72 Q 01369 2 * 
He is further told, that theſe people adore one only 
God, whom they ſtile the omnipotent and all merciful; 
and, that notwithſtanding this, they have erected a 
temple to a courteſan named Flora; and that almoſt all 
the good women in Rome have little houſehold deities 
or penates, four or ſive inches high, in their apartments, 
diſtinguiſhed by different names; one of theſe little di- 
vinities being called the goddeſs of the breaſts *, and 
another the goddeſs of the buttocks , while to a third 
they give the appellation of the god fart F. The empe- 
ror Iventi laughs at this account, and the tribunals af 
Nanquin agree with him in thinking that the Roman 
ambaſſadors are fools, or impoſtors, who have aſſumed 
the title of envoys from the republic of Rome; but as 
the emperor's love of juſtice is equal to his politeneſs, 
he enters into a more particular converſation with the 
ambaſſadors; he then learns that the Roman pontiffs 
are very ignorant people, but that Cæſar is actually en- 
gaged in a reformation of the calendar; they acknow- 
ledge to him that the college of augurs was originally 
inſtituted in the earlier ages of the republic, and in 
times of barbariſm, and that it had been ſuffered to 
continue, merely to gratiſy the vulgar; that all people 
of ſenſe laughed at theſe augurs; that Cæſar had never 
conſulted them; that, according to a great man named 
Cato, none of theſe augurs could ever peak of any of 
their - brethren without ſmiling, and in + ſhort, that 
Cicero, the greateſt orator and the beſt philoſopher in 
Rome, had lately publiſhed a little work againſt theſe 
prieſts, in which he ridicules all the predictions and 
ſpells with which the world has been infatuated. © The 
emperor's curioſity is immediately excited by this infor- 
mation; he wiſhes to read Cicero's performance; hit 


; 
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interpreters tranſlate it, and he admires at once both 
the book and the Roman republic. 1 


4; 1 Nr 
in tohat Caſes Cuſtoms affeft the Spirit of Nations, 
THERE are other caſes in which popular ſuperſti- 


tions and prejudices have ſuch an influence on a whole 
nation, that their conduct is neceſſarily abſurd; and 
their manners diſgraceful, ſo long as theſe opinions pre- 
domina twee. 3, 474 | 

A philoſophical bramin, for inſtance, arrives in Eu- 
rope from India, and is told there is a pontiff in Italy, 
who has five or fix hundred thouſand regular troops, 
diſperſed. amongſt five or ſix powerful nations. That 
of theſe troops, ſome have. ſhoes, while others are 
barefooted ; that ſome have beards, and that others are 
ſhaved ; that ſome are in cowls, and others in caps; 
that they are all equally devoted ro his ſervice, and 
being armed with arguments and-miracles, are ready to 
maintain that this Italian ought to diſpoſe of all the 
kingdoms in the univerſe, his right being founded on 
three equivocations; and that conſequently this right is 
acknowledged by a multitude who do not, and by ſome 
artful people who do reaſon. | 

The firſt equivocation is, what was ſaid formerly in 
Aſia to a fiſherman named Peter, Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church, and I 
* will make thee a fiſher of men.” The ſecond is 
founded on a letter attributed to this ſame Peter, in 
which he ſays he is at Babylon, whence it has been 
concluded that Babylon ſignifies Rome. The third is, 
that in Galilee two. knives were found ſuſpended from 
a ceiling, whence it has been demonſtrated that of theſe 
two knives, .one of them belonged to the man who is 
acknowledged as St. Peter's ſucceſſor, and that as Peter 
was a fiſher of men, his ſucceſſor ought to include the 
whole world in his nets, 


Our 
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Our Indian will have no great difficulty to conceive, 
that the princes of e would not be eaſily taken 
in the nets of this man, however reſpectable he might 
be; he will readily ſuppoſe at the ſame time, that the 
pretenſions of this 
productive of diſcord; and when he is informed of all 
the wars, aſſaſſinations and poiſonings that this diſpute 
has occaſioned, he will naturally obſerve, that © ſuch 
«a — might well be expected from a tree of this 
*r 115211 8 
If he is told at the ſame time, that in the later ages 
theſe diſputes have been increaſed by a violent animo- 
fity of prieſt againſt prieſt, and of nation againſt. nation, 
in matters of controverſy that are abſolutely incompre- 
henſible; that a duke of Guiſe, a prince of Orange and 
two kings of France have been aſſaſſinated, a king of 
England put to death by the hands of the executioner, 
France, England and Ireland deluged with blood, and 
in ſhort, that four or five hundred thouſand perſons 
have at different times had their throats cut in the 
5 of God; he will ſhudder but he will not be ſur- 
ried, 31% © 
y When he has read the hiſtory of the tigers, and 
comes to milder and more enlightened times, in which 
2 work repugnant to common ſenſe gives riſe to more 
volumes than were left us by Greece or Rome; and 
in which, 1 knew not what productions excite a general 
diſturbance, he will fancy he is reading the hiſtory of 
the monkies*. In all theſe different caſes he will per- 
ceive the reaſon why matters of opinion occaſioned no 
trouble among the ancients, and why, on the contrary, 
they have given riſe to ſo many ridiculous and horrid 
events, amongſt almoſt all the modern nations of Eu- 
rope, and eſpecially amongſt a people who inhabit be- 
tween the Alps and the Pyrenees. | 


The author, without doubt, alludes to the bull Unigentus, 
and to that relating to. confeſſions, which all Europe ſeems to 
conſider as the two. moſt ridiculous productions of this cen- 
tury. V. | 
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Of the Power of Opinion. —Obſervations on the Manners of 


A GREAT part of the world has therefore been 
changed by opinion. Not only whole empires have 4 


diſappeared, without leaving any veſtiges of their for- 
mer greatneſs, but different religions have likewiſe 
been loſt amjyUſt theſe vaſt ruins. Chriſtianity, which, 
as is well Known, is truth itſelf, but which in this 
place we cpnſider as an opinion in regard to its effects, 
deſtroyedfthe Greek, the Roman, the Syrian, and Egyp- 
tian religions in the age of Theodoſius. It pleaſed God 
s, that Mahometaniſm ſhould root out the truths 
Iſtianity in the Eaſt, in Africa and in Greece; that 
it ſhauld triumph over Judaiſm, over the ancient re- 
ligion of the Magi, and over Sabiſm which is more an- 
cient than either of theſe ; that it ſhould extend its in- 
fluence to India, prove fatal to the god Brama and 
hardly ſtop at the Ganges. In our Chriſtian part of 
Europe, a difference of opinion has been the means 
of ſeparating the empire of Ruſſia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, England, the United Provinces, the half of 
Germany, and three quarters of Switzerland from the 
church of Rome. «7 1 

The world affords only one inſtance of a vaſt em- 
pire, which has twice been ſubdued by ſuperior force 
without ever changing its opinions; this is China. 

The Chineſe from time immemorial have had the 
Ku- ſame religion, the ſame ſyſtem of morality they have at 
preſent, while the Goths, the Heruli, the Vandals and 
the Franks had hardly any other morality, than that 
of robbers who make certain laws for the preſervation/ 
of their plunder, a | >. 

It has been aſſerted in a certain part of Europe, that 
the Chineſe is an atheiſtical government ; but who are 
tie perſons who have made this ſtrange accuſation ? 
They are the ſame who condemged Bayle ſo vehe- 
Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. Rr mently 
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mently for having ſaid that a ſociety of atheiſts might 
ſubſiſt, and who have written ſo much againſt him on 
a ſuppoſition that his idea was merely chimerical. Thus 
we find them contradicting themſelves, as do all thoſe 
who write from a ſpirit of party. They were deceived 
when they aſſerted, that a ſociety of atheiſts could not 
poſſibly ſubſiſt, = the Epicureans who ſubſiſted ſo 
—— were a ſociety of atheiſts; for ſurely the not ad- 
mitting a God, and the admitting only uſeleſs gods 
-who neither puniſh nor reward, 1s preciſely the ſame 
thing with reſpect to the conſequences. 
Nor were they leſs deceived in reproaching the 
Chineſe government with atheiſm. We obſerved in 
the Eſſay on the Manners and Spirit of Nations, that 
Nothing but the inconſiderate manner in which we 
ce carry on all our diſputes, could have made us pre- 
ce ſume to treat a government as atheiſtical, molt of 
dc whoſe edifts ſpeak of a Supreme Being, father of 
© nations, recompenſing, and puniſhing with juſtice, 
* who has eſtabliſhed between man and himſelf a cor- 
1 * tar of prayers and benefits, of tranſgreſſions 
« and chaſtiſements *.” 

Some of our journaliſts have pretended to doubt the 
authenticity of theſe edicts; but they have only to read 
the collection of letters publiſhed by the miſſionaries, 
or to conſult the third volume of the Hiſtory of China, 
in the 41ſt page of which, they will find the following 
inſcription, ©« To the true principle of all things, who 
ec is without beginning and without end, who hath 
© produced and who governs the univerſe, and whoſe 
©. goodneſs and juſtice are infinite, &c.“ 

It will be alledged, perhaps, that the Chineſe believe 
God to be material; but it would be much more excuſa- 
ble in the Chineſe to load us with this reproach, if they 
were to ſee the pictures in our churches, in which God 
is repreſented with a long beard, as the ancients uſed 
to paint their Jupiter. We are every day inſulting foreign 


.* See Vol, I, page 25. 
| nations 
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nations, without reflecting how ridiculous many of our 
cuſtoms may appear to them. We preſume to ridicule 
a people, who poſſeſſed the pureſt religion and mo- 
rality upwards of two thouſand years before we began 
to emerge from a ſtate of barbariſm, and whoſe man- 
ners and cuſtoms have undergone no change, while 
every thing amongſt us has been metamorphoſed. 


VII. 
Opinion, the Subject of War in Europe. 


OPINION has hardly ever proved a ſource of civil war 
except among Chriſtians; for the ſchiſm of the Turks 
and the Perſians, has never been any other than an affair 
of politics. The religious civil wars that have deſo- 
lated a great part of Europe are the more horrid, as 
they originated from a principle which ought to pre- 
vent every kind of war. 4 

Within theſe fifty years, reaſon, having gradually in- 
troduced herſelf among us, ſeems to begin to root out 
this peſtilential diſorder which has ſo long infected the 
earth, We are beginning now to deſpiſe theological 
diſputes, to ſuffer religious dogmas to reſt in peace, 
and to content ourſelves with teaching morality. , 

There are certain opinions which may be conſidered 
as the ſtandards, under which different nations range 
themſelves ; their particular dogmas are then the trum- 
pets that ſound the charge. I reverence images and 
you break them down; you receive two kinds in the 
ſacrament, while I receive only one ; you acknowledge 
two ſacraments while I admit ſeven; you are even at- 
tempting to put down the religious ceremonies which I 
am endeavouring to ſupport ; we muſt therefore infal- 
libly fight. And this kind, of madneſs will continue 
till our minds, fatigued and exhauſted by fanaticiſm, 
are reſtored by reaſon. - 1 

The opinion which originates from factions, changes 
when thoſe factions are appeaſed. Thus, in The Ape of 
Louis XI the reader will perceive, that the people | 
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Paris did in no reſpect think, as they did at the time 
of the league. It is neceſſary however to tranſmit the 
remembrance of theſe wanderings of the human mind 
to poſterity, in the ſame manner as phyſicians deſcribe 
the plague 'of Marſeilles although it is cured. They 
who ſhould ſay to an hiſtorian, Make no mention of 
ce gur-paſt extravagancies,” would be like the children 
of one who had died of the plague, and who ſhould 
be unwilling to have it known, that their father had a 
carbuncle. FT 
The great number - of public prints in Europe, is 
ſometimes productive of a very good effect, by deter- 
ring men from criminal actions, and ſtopping the hand 
that is juſt about to commit them. More than one 
potentate has heſitated to do an iniquitious deed, 
merely becauſe he feared it would be immediately regiſ- 
tered in all the archives of the human mind. 
We are told, that an emperor of China was one day 

reprimanding and threatening the hiſtorian of the em- 

ire: © What, ſaid he, have you the impudence every 

day to write down my faults ?” * Such is my duty, re- 
ce plied the ſcribe, and this ſame duty enjoins me in- 
ec ſtantly to write down your threats and complaints.“ 
The emperor bluſhed, and retired, ſaying to him, 
« Well; mark down every thing, and I will endeavour 
te to do nothing that ſhall merit the reproaches of poſ- 
de terity.” If it is true, that a prince who had an 
hundred millions of ſubjects at his command, knew fo 
well how to reſpect the rights of truth, what ought the 
Sorbonne to do? Can this order of preaching friars 
have any reaſon to complain ? Would even the ſenate 
of Rome have dared to require that truth ſhould be 
betrayed in their favour ? | 


VIII. 
| Of Gunpowder, 
AS there are opinions that have wholly metamor- 


phoſed the manners of mankind, ſo there are inven- 
POR F tions 
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tions that have entirely changed the face a things in 
the world. Such is the art of making gunpowder. It 
is certain that it was not the benedictine Roger Bacon, 
but another benedictine, who diſcovered this ſecret to- 
wards the middle of the fourteenth century; and that 
it was a Jeſuit who firſt taught the Chineſe the art of 
caſting cannon in the ſeventeenth. This word cannon, | 
which ſignifies only a zube, did, I believe, for a long 
time lead us into miſtakes. So early as the year 1338, 
they made uſe of long tubes of iron, by.means of which, 
burning arrows, covered with ſulphur and pitch; were 
thrown into places beſieged. Theſe engines conſtructed 
in a thouſand different forms, made a part of the ats - 
tillery. This is the reaſon why it has been ſuppoſe@* 
that at the ſiege of the caſtle of Puiguillaume, in 1338, 
| they made uſe of cannon fimilar to thoſe in vogue at 
preſent. To demoliſh a thick wall requires at leaſt a 
- twenty-four pounder, and it is certain that no ſuch 
were conſtructed at that time. It is a miſtaken. notion 
that the Engliſh made uſe of cannon at the battle of 
Creſſy in 1346; there is no mention made of any ſuch 
circumſtance in the records of the Tower of London, 
and ſuch a fact had it really happened, would doubtleſs 
not have been omitted. | | 

In the new hiſtory of France, mention is made of a 
cannon caſt at Amberg in 1301, and which is ſaid ſtill 
to be preſerved there with the above date upon it. This 
ſingular circumſtance excited my curioſity, and T was 
deſirous of inquiring into it. I accordingly applied to 
the count d'Holnſtein of Bavaria, who very obligingly 
undertook to make the neceſſary inquiries. He aſſures 
me there is no ſuch cannon exiſting, and that the town 
of Amberg was not fortified till 1326, What gave riſe 
to the miſtake, was the tomb of @ne Mergue Martin, 
2 mathematician of ſome celebrity for his time, and 
who made cannon in the upper Palatinate ; he has a 
cannon under his feet with two eſcutcheons, one repre- 
ſenting a griffin, and the other a little cannon mounted 
upon a carriage with two wheels. His epitaph informs 
us that he died in 1501; and this date is ſo well 


marked, 


| 
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marked, that it is ſtrange any body ſhould have miſtaken 


m 


it for 1301. If all the antiquities, or rather all the an. 
tique ſtories that are related to us, were inquired into 
with as much care, we ſhould find many an old error to 
recti. | | | 


Of MAHOMET. 


THE greateſt change ever produced in the world by 
opinion, was the eſtabliſhment of Mahometaniſm. The 


muſſulmen in leſs than a century made themſelves maſ- 


ters of an empire more extenſive than that of the Ro- 
mans. This revolution, which appears ſo conſiderable 
in our eyes, is in fact only as an atom that has changed 
its ſituation in the immenſity of things, and in the in- 
numerable multitude of worlds, with which all ſpace is 
filled; but it is at leaſt an event that ought to be con- 
fidered as one of the wheels of the machine of the 
univerſe, and as a neceſſary effect of the eternal and im- 
mutable laws that govern it: for can any thing happen 
that hath not been determined by the Maſter of all 
things? Nothing is but what ought to be. 

How can any one imagine that a certain order of 
things exiſts, and yet that every thing is not conform- 
able to this order? The Eternal having fabricated the 
world, how can any part of his work be out of the 
place allotted to it by the ſupreme Artiſt? Words may 
be uttered repugant to thys truth, but no perſon will 
believe them who is capable of reflection. 

Count de Bouillainvilliers pretends that God raiſed 


- up Mahomet, in order to puniſh the Chriſtians of the 


Eaſt, who diſgraced their religion by their diſputes, 
who extended the worſhip of images to the moſt ſcan- 
dalous idolatry, and who paid greater adoration to 
Mary the mother of Jeſus, than they did to the Holy 
Ghoſt, who in fact had no temple dedicated to him, 
altho' he was the third perſon of the Trinity. But if 
God thus aimed at puniſhing the Chriſtians, he likewiſe 

| puniſhed 
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puniſhed the Parſis, and the followers of Zoroaſter who 


did not ſeem to have occaſioned any civil commotions 
by their theology ; God muſt likewiſe have puniſhed 
the Sabæans; and all this is ſuppoſing the Deity to have 
partial and particular deſigns. It ſeems ſtrange, , that a 
Being who is repreſented as eternal and immutable, 
ſhould change his general decrees, that he ſhould ſtoop 
to little views; that he ſhould eſtabliſh chriſtianity in 
the Eaft, and in Africa, merely for the ſake of deſtroy- 
ing it, and that by a particular providence, he ſhould 
ſacrifice the religion announced by his Son to a falſe re- 
ligion. Either he muſt have changed his laws, and this 
would be an inconceivable mutability in the ſupreme 
Being, or the abolition of chriſtianity in thoſe climates 
was an infallible effect of general laws. * 
Several other learned men, and eſpecially Mr. Sale, 
to whom we are indebted for the beſt tranſlation of the 
Alcoran, ſeem inclined to adopt the opinion, that Ma- 
homet did in fact promote the glory of God, by de- 
ſtroying the worſhip of the ſun in Perſia, and that of 
the ſtars in Arabia. But the Magi did not adore the 
ſun; they revered it as an emblem of the divinity z of 
this there is no doubt. The two principles were not 
admitted in Perſia before the time of Manes. The 
Magi never paid adoration to what we call the evil 
ſpirit; they conſidered it exactly in the ſame light as 
we conſider the devil, as we may perceive, if we look 
into the Sadder, or ancient commentary on the Zend, 
which is the moſt ancient of all books. Upon the 
whole, the religion of Zoroaſter was preferable to that 
of Mahomet, who evidently adopted ſeveral of its dog- 


mas, 

In regard to the Arabians, it is true they worſhipped / 
the ſtars, but this worſhip was certainly ſubordinate to 
that of a ſupreme deity, the creator, preſerver, avenger - , 
and rewarder of all: this appears by their ancient for- 
mulary : O God! I devote myſelf to thy ſervice; I 

« devote myſelf to thy ſervice, O God! thou haſt for 

« companions only thoſe over whom thou art abſolute - 
* maſter, thou art the maſter of every thing that exiſts.” 


The 
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Tkbe unity of God wat acknowledged time immemorial, 
by the Arabians, altho' they admitted, as well as the 
Perſians and Chaldæans, an enemy to the human race, 
whom they called Satan; the unity of God and the ex- 
iſtence of this Satan, ſubordinate to God, are the foun- 
dation of the book of Job, who certainly lived on the 
confines of Arabia, and who, by many learned writers, 
is with great reaſon ſuppoſed to have been prior to Moſes 

about ſeven generations. 3 

Altho? the Mahometans deſtroyed the religion of the 

Magi and the Arabians, yet we do not ſee how this re- 
dounded to the glory of God. Mankind have always 
been inclined to deſcribe the Deity as fond of glory, 
becauſe they are ſo themſelves, in the ſame manner as 
they have formed him after their own image. All the 
world, the philoſophers only excepted, have conſidered 
God as a prince filled with vanity, who feels himfelf 
hurt when you omit the title of highne/s, and call him 
only your excellency, and who is diſpleaſed when you boy 
to any other than himſelf in his preſence. - 
The learned tranſlator of the Alcoran is a little guilty 
of that weakneſs which every tranſlator has for his au- 
thor, when he ſeems inclined to conſider Mahomet 
as a fanatic from his heart. © It is eaſy to con- 
e ceive,” ſays he, © that he might believe the allur- 
& ing men from idolatry and ſuperſtition, to be a me- 
c ritorious work, and that by degrees, and the affiſt- 
ct ance of a warm imagination, which is naturally the 
<« lot of the Arabians, he might really think himſelf 
« deſtined to reform the world.” 

There are few people however, who will believe that 
there could be much ſincerity in a man who pretended 
to have received the leaves of his book from the angel 
Gabriel, and to have been carried into heaven upon 
the beaſt Alborac ; but at the ſame time I acknowledge 
that a perſon filled with enthufiaſm and great deſigns, 
might dream. of his being tranſported into heaven, and 
of his converſing with angels; ſuch fancies ſeem to enter 
into the compoſition of human nature. Gaſſendi, the 
philoſopher, relates that he reſtore a poor man 
I to 
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to his reaſon, who had fancied himſelf a wizard; and 
here is the manner in which he ated: he began 
with perſuading the man that he was defirous'of being 
a wizard as well as him; he requeſted ſome: of his- 
drugs, and pretended to rub himſelf with them; he 
paſſed the night in the fame chamber: the wizard went 
to ſleep, and was muttering to himſelf the whole night? 
the moment he waked, he embraced Gaſſendi, and 
congratulated him on his having been at the meeting, 
reminding him at the ſame time of every thing that he 
and Gaſſendi had done with the goat. Gaſſendi then 
ſnewed him the drugs that were untouched, convinced 
him he had ſpent the whole night in reading and writ- 
ing, and thus at length cured him of his conceit. 
It is probable that Mahomet was originally a fanatic, 


in the ſame manner as Cromwell was at the beginning 
of the civil war; both of them employed their genius 
and courage in making their fanaticiſm ſucceſsful; bur 
l Mahomet performed much greater things than Crom- 


well, becauſe he lived at a time, and among a people 
where it was poſlible to do them. He was certainly a 
great man himſelf, and one who formed great men. He 
could not fail of being either a martyr or a conqueror, 
for there was no medium for him between theſe two. 
He was conſtantly victorious, and all his — were 
gained by a ſmall army over a great one. 


sa con- 
1 queror, legiſlator, monarch and pontiff, he acted the 
he greateſt part that can poſhbly be played upon this 
el earthly ſtage, in the eyes of the generality of mankind; 
15 but the ſages will always prefer Confucius to him, be- 
cauſe he was neither of theſe, but contented himſelf 
1 vith teaching the pureſt ſyſtem of morality, to a nation 


that is more ancient, more numerous, and more. civi- 
ized than that of the Arabians. 


X. 
* 
Of the temporal Grandeur of the Caliphs and the Popes, 


OPINION and war raiſed the grandeur of the ca- 


liphs; that of the popes was founded on opinion and 
Vor. IV. Gen, Hift. Ss intrigues 
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intrigue. ' We are not going to enter into a compariſon 
of the two religions, or to point out the difference be- 
tween church and moſque, or biſnop and muphti; our 

view is to conſider politics and events. 4 
In the ' ordinary,courſe of things, war may procure 
extenſive ' territories; intrigue can procure only ſmall 
ones; but then the latter laſt the longeſt, whereas the 
ſame war to which we are indebted for the former, may 
ſooner or later deſtroy them. Thus the popes have 
by degrees acquired an hundred leagues of territory, 
while the caliphs, who were at one time maſters of 
twelve hundred, were at length ſtripped of the whole. 
The caliphs were in poſſeſſion of Spain, Africa, Egypt 
and Syria, part of Aſia Minor and Perſia, in the ſeventh 
and eighth centuries, when the popes were nothing more 
than biſhops ſubje& to the exarch of Ravenna. The 
title of the pope at that time was, ( Vicar of St. Peter, 
«« and biſhop of Rome.” He was choſen by the peo- 
ple, as was the caſe with all the other biſhops, both of 
the Eaſt and Weſt. The clergy of Rome uſed to ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the exarch in the following terms: 
« We beſeech you, who are charged with the imperial 
«< miniſtry, to give orders for the conſecration of our 
ce father and paſtor. At the ſame time, they wrote as 
follows to the metropolitan of Ravenna: Holy fx 
« ther, we beſeech you to obtain of the lord exarch, 
e the ordination of him whom we have choſen.” Some 
of thoſe papers are ſtill preſerved at Rome. It is cet- 
tain therefore that the popes before the reign of Char 
lemagne, had no pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Rome. 
It may be pretended perhaps, that Gregory II. thres 
off the yoke of his emperor who refided at Conſtant: 
nople, but ſurely this Gregory was nothing more than 

. a rebel. | 

Charlemagne became emperor of Rome, and his 
Jucceſſors continued to aſſume the ſame title; this makes 
it ſtill mqge evident that the popes could not be en- 
perors of Rome under them. Aſſuredly, the other 
did not allow the biſhop to be the ſovereign of a cit 
which they conſidered as the capital of their empiſt: 
| Gregotf 
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; Gregory VII. although he kept the emperor Henry IV, 


barefoot, and in his ſhirt, in his anti-chamber at Ca- 
noſſa, never dared however to aſſume the title of ſove- 
reign of Rome, under any denomination whatever. 

The Norman princes who conquered Naples, did 
homage for it to the pope; but no hiſtorian ever at- 
tempted to prove that this homag: was paid to the Ro- 
man pontiff, as ſovereign of Rome. The firſt inveſti- 
ture given to the Norman princes was by the emperor 
Henry III. in 1407. | 

The ſecond inveſtiture is of a different kind, and is 
highly deſerving our attention. Pope Leo IX. having 
engaged in a kind of. crufade againſt thoſe princes, was 
defeated and taken priſoner by them; they behaved to 
their captive with great humanity, a thing not very 
common in thoſe days; and the pope in taking off the 
excommunication he had iſſued againſt them, granted 
to them all they had taken, and all they ſhould be able 
to take, in quality of an hereditary fief of St. Peter, de 
Hancto Petro hereditatis feudo. | | 

To whom did Charles of Anjou do homage: for 
Naples and Sicily? Was it to the perſon of Clement IV. 
as ſovereign of Rome? No; it was to the church of 
Rome and to the - popes canonically elected, pro regno 
Sicilie & aliis terris nobis ab ecclefia. Romana conce ſis. For 
* the kingdom of Sicily and other territories granted 
to us by the church of Rome.” This liege homage 
was in fact therefore what it was originally, an offering 
to St. Peter, an act of devotion, from whence: reſulted 
murders, aſſaſſinations and poiſonings. The pope was 
ſo far from being ſovereign of Rome at that time, that 
money was coined in the name of this very Charles of 
Anjou, at a time when he was only a ſenator of Rome. 
There are ſtill to be ſeen ſome crowns of that time, 
on one fide. of which we find the words, ©* Carolus, 
* ſenatus . populuſque Romanus, and on the reverſe, 
% Roma caput mundi. There are ſimilar coins with the 
names of the Colonnæ and the Urſini; there are like- 
wiſe ſome pieces of money bearing the pope's name, 
but in none of thoſe pieces is the pope's ſovereignty ex- 

852 preſſed: 
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preſſed: the word dominus, which was very rarely made 
uſe of, was a title of honour that none of the kings of 
France, Germany, Spain, or England ever made uſe 
of, if I miſtake not; nor is this word dominus to be ſeen 

on any of the popes coin. | | 

In the. bloody quarrels of the emperor Frederick 
Barbaroſſa with pope Alexander III. the latter never 
ventured to ftile himſelf ſovereign of Rome; he was in 
poſſeſſion indeed of confiderable tracts of land, but 
had certainly no pretenſions to the city, in which the 
emperor had been crowned king of the Romans. 
Gregory IX. after accuſing the emperor Frederick II. 
of preferring Mahomet to Jeſas Chriſt, did indeed de- 

ſe him from the throne, according to the inſolent 
and abſurd cuſtom of thoſe days, but he did not dare 
to place himſelf in his ſtead, or to ſtile himſelf the 
temporal prince of Rome. | 

Innocent IV. afterwards depoſed the ſame emperor in 
the council held at Lyons, but without taking Rome 
for himſelf ; the Roman empire ſtill ſubſiſted or was 
fuppoſed to ſubſiſt. The popes did not venture to 
call themſelves kings of the Romans, but they were ſo 
as far as they were able. The emperors were conſe- 
crated and ſtiled kings of the Romans, although they 
were not ſo in reality. What then was Rome? a city 
in which the biſhop had a very conſiderable influence, 
in which-the government was frequently in the hands of 
the people, and in which the emperors had no kind of 
authority, except when they came to it with a powers 
ful army, as did the Alarics and the Othos. 

The popes conſidered not only the kingdom of 
Naples, but likewiſe thoſe of Portugal, Arragon, Gree 
nada, Sardinia, Corſica, Hungary, and above all Eng- 
land as feudatory to the holy ſee; but they neither 
ſtiled themſelves, nor were they, maſters of thoſe coun- 
tries. The ſubmiſſion of thoſe kingdoms to the ſee of 
Rome, was the effect of ambition as well as of opinion 
and ſuperſtition. Whenever à prince. diſputed the (0+ 
vereignty of a province, he did not fail to accuſe his com- 
petitor of heing an heretic, or a promoter of heretics 
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of having married his couſin, and of eating fleſh on 


Fridays. Money was given to the pope, and he in 


return diſpoſed of the province by a bull; this ball 
became the ſtandard under which the people rallied, 
and thus the pope, without being maſter of an inch ot 
ground in Rome, gave away kingdoms elſewhere. - 

The ſame thing happened to the caliphs in their 
decline, as to the popes in their rife. The ſultans of 
Aſia, and of Egypt and the reft of Africa, as well as 
the kings of Spain, received the inveſtiture from the 
caliphs, even when the latter had no longer any poſ- 
feſhons. Such was the confuſion in which the earth 
was ſo long involved. 31801 

The German biſhops taking advantage of the diſ- 
tracted ſtate of the empire, made themſelves ſovereigns 
and aſſumed the title of princes, at a time. when the 

pes were far leſs powerful in Rome, than a biſhop of 
—— in Germany. 80 little power had the 


popes at Rome, that during ſeventy years they were 
obliged to take refuge in Avignon. 


Pope Martin V. who was elected at the council of 
Conſtance, is the firſt, I believe, who is repreſented 
upon coin with the triple crown, invented by Boniface 
VIII. The popes could not be ſaid to be maſters of 
Rome, till they got poſſeſſion of the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, which did not happen till the fifteenth cen- 
tury. | | +81 
At length however they have reigned there, but 
without ever daring to ſtile themſelves kings of Rome: 
while the emperors who have continued to be kings of 
that city have never vchtured to reſide there. The 
world is governed by contradictions, and this, which 
bas laſted ever ſince the days of Charlemagne, is of all 
other the moſt ſtriking. 

Charles V. king of the Romans, beſieged and ſacked tho 
eity of Rome; but to remain there only three months, 
and to pretend to fix there the feat of his empire, 
is what that victorious prince never dated to undet- 
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"How then are we to reconcile the ſovereignty of the 
. Pope with that of the king of the Romans? Time has 

inſenſibly - ſolved this problem. It would ſeem as if 
the emperors and popes were tacitly agreed, that the 
former. ſhould reign in Germany, and the latter in 
Rome. This arrangement no longer ſurprizes us, be. 
cauſe we are accuſtomed to it; but it is not the leſs 
ſtrange on that account. 

As a proof how ſtrangely fate diſpoſes of things in 
this world. we may obſerve that he who eſtabliſned the 
ſovereignty of the popes on the moſt ſolid foundation, 
was the ſame Alexander VI. who was guilty of ſo many 
horrid murders, committed by the hands of his inceſ- 
tuous ſon in Romania, Imola, Forli, Faenza, Rimini, 
Fano, Bertinoro, Urbino, Camerino, and above all, in 
Rome. What was the title of that man? That of 
ſervant of the ſervants of God; and what would now be 
the prerogative at Rome of him, who ſtiles himſelf 
king of the Romans? He would have the honour ta 
hold the pope's ſtirrup, and to ſerve as deacon at high 


mals. 
+KlT. 
Of te MONKS. 


'S | | ; 
The monks owe their inſtitution to opinion more 
than to any other cauſe. We have given them a place 
in the Eſſay on the Manners and Spirit of Nations, although 
this part of the human race. has been omitted in all 
profane -hiſtories. After all, They are men, and this 
body, which is fo foreign to the world, has even pro- 
duced ſome great men. The author has treated them 
with much more moderation, than the celebrated biſhop 
of Bellai, and other writers have done, who were not 
of the Romiſh communion. He has ſpoken impar- 
tially of Jeſuits, for in this manner an hiſtorian ought 
always to ſpeak of every thing. ; 

The public good ought to be preferred to every par- 


ticular ſociety, and the ſtate to monks ; this is well 
| enough 
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enough known. Mankind have long been ſenſible how: 


reatly theſe eternal families, perperuated as they are at 
the expence of ſociety in general, impede population, 
agriculture, and the uſeful arts; and how dangerous 
they are in times of trouble. It is certain there are 


provinces in Europe that ſwarm with monks,” and yet 


are in want of huſbandmen. 18. 

A writer of paradoxes pretends that the monks are 
uſeful, becauſe their lands are better cultivated than 
thoſe of the poor nobility ; but for this very reaſon it 
is that they are injurious to the ſtate, ſince their con- 
vents have been founded as it were on the ruins of the 
nobility. It is indiſputable that an hundred gentlemen, 
each poſſeſſing an annual income of two thouſand livres, 
would be of more real utility to the king and the ſtate, 
than an abbot who poſſeſſes two hundred thouſand. 
London affords us a ftriking inſtance of the truth of 
this obſervation ;. for in a certain quarter of that city, 
formerly inhabited by thirty monks there are at pre- 
ſent three hundred families. We are ſometimes in 
want of huſbandmen, ſoldiers, ſailors and mechanics, 
while ſo many ſubjects are languiſhing in cloiſters. 

The greater number of theſe monks ave ſlaves to a 
maſter whom they addreſs on their knees, calling him 
« my lord;” and yet in this ſtate of humiliation they 


derive a ſecret vanity from the grandeur of their deſ- 


potic chief. 

Many of them, it is true, when far advanced in life 
begin to deteſt the chains they loaded themſelves with at 
an age when men ought not to be allowed to diſpoſe of 
themſelves in this manner ; but at the ſame time they 


Idve their order; and "theſe ſlaves have their eyes ſo 
faſcinated, that the greater number of them would not 
accept of liberty, even were it offered to them; they 
are like the companions of Ulyſſes who refuſed to re- 
ſume the human form. In Italy and Spain they have 
ample amends made them, for the ſatsifice they have 


made of themſelves, and with great inſolence ſuffer the 
women to kiſs their hands. In Germany their abbots 
are princes, A monkiſh prince has other monks for his 

great 


» 
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great officers, and a convent is thus converted into a 
court which ferves to nouriſh ambition, Since this 


was firſt written every thing has greatly changed, and 
mankind have at length begun to open their eyes, 
The monks, by their inſtitution, are fecluded from 
the reſt of mankind, and yet they have aimed at go- 
verning the reſt of the world. At firſt they were a ſet 
of wanderers bound by no vows; and after a time were 
received into the hierarchy of the Greek church; but 
they have been conſidered as enemies to the Latin 
hierarchy. The different catholic governments have 


frequently had it in contemplation to diminiſh their 


number, but have never as yet been able to ſucceed in 


ſuch an attempt. In proteſtant countries they are en» 


tirely rooted out. | 

At length the Jeſuits have for the ſecond time * been 
driven out of France. They have been reproached 
with deriving privileges from the court of Rome, that 
were incompatible with the laws of the ſtate; but all 
other religious orders have nearly the ſame privileges. 
The Jeſuits have been baniſhed out of Portugal for po- 
litical reaſons, and for having attempted to aſſaſſinate 
the king. The motives that led to their expulſion 
from France, were their attempts to take the lead in 
polite literature, in the church, and in the ſtate. Their 
fate ought to be a leſſon to all the other religious 
orders. There are ſome who are envied on account of 
their great riches, but who are reſpected for their anti- 
quity and literary labours ; there are a multitude. of 
others that are leſs worthy of notice. 

Every body allows, that inſtead of theſe monaſtic re- 
treats, where men make a vow to God to live at the 
expenſe of others, and to be of no uſe to ſociety, it 
would be right to eſtabliſh an aſylum for old popes 
who are no longer able to work. It is certain, that 
every profeſſion has its invalids, who ſhudder at the 
mention of an gms-houſe- or hoſpital, but who would 


* gee The Age of Louis XIV, V. | | 
+ The author alludes to the order of Benedictines. T. 
not 
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not be aſhamed to end their days, in a community inſti- 


tuted under another name. Every body ſays this, and 


yet nobody has as yet attempted to change the monaſ- 
teries (which are ſo burthenſome to the ſtate) into aſy- 
lums for old age. | 
What the author of the Eſſay on the Manners, &c. has 
ſaid on this ſubject, ſeems to be perfectly agreeable to 
the ſentiments of the public in general; he is of opi- 
nion that the number of uſeful ſubjects ought to be in- 
creaſed, and that of uſeleſs ones retrenched. The 
young man who has talents, and who buries them in a 
cloiſter, does injury to the public as well as to him- 
ſelf, What would have been the conſequence if Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliere, La Fontaine, and ſo many 


or Carmelites, at a time of life when men cannot poſ- 
ſibly know their own minds. bs; 


XIII. 
Of the CRUSADES. 


THE cruſades may be conſidered as the moſt me- 
morable effect of opinion. The princes of the Weſt, 
jealous of each other, were perſuaded that it was neceſ- 
ary for them to go to the farther end of Syria. If they 
were unſucceſsfu] they would be all exterminated ; if 
they were ſucceſsful they would deſtroy one another. 

Of all the cruſades, that which St. Louis entered 


e- into againſt Egypt was the worſt conducted, and that 
he which he undertook againſt Africa the moſt ſingular, as 

it it had no relation to the original object of thoſe expe- 
ple 


ditions, which was to get Poe of Jeruſalem ; a 
city, by the bye, of no ſort of conſequence to any of the 


be expected to turn aſide with horror, as being the 
place where their God was put todeath ; a city, in which 
they could not expect to puniſh the Jewiſh nation, who 
in their eyes had been guilty of this murder, ſince thoſe 
people were no longer to be found there, Beſides, the 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. 1 ſituation 


ot 


others had taken it into their heads to turn Capuchins 


weſtern nations; a city, from which they might naturally 
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ſituation of this city was in a barren and deſolate couns 
try; but yet to this country, however delolate, the cru- 
faders could not have the moſt diſtant pretenſions. It 
belonged perhaps of right to the emperors of Conſtan- 
tinople, who had formerly been ſtripped by the cru- 
faders themſelves, but it was then in the poſſeſſion of ot 
the Tartars, who had taken it from the Muſſulmen, fo pl 
that the cruſaders could not even have it in view to 
oppoſe the religion of Mahomet. 

The Abbe Veli in his new hiſtory of France, accuſes 
the author of the foregoing eſſay, of inventing that 
paſſage, in which he aſſerts that St. Louis undertook 
the cruſade againſt Tunis, merely to ſecond the ambi- 
tious and intereſted views of his brother Charles of 
Anjou, king of the Two Sicilies. But moſt aſſuredly 
the author did not invent this fact, which is extremely 
intereſting in the hiſtory of the human mind; it is to be 
met with in all the old chronicles of Italy, and is tran- 
ſcribed by de Vile, in the third volume of his Univerſal 
Hiſtory, page 295. And again in Mezeray, we find 
the following paſſage under the year 1269, © As to 
« St, Louis, he undertook the expedition againſt 
te the kingdom of Tunis from two motives ; one of 
ce theſe was, that he thought the conqueſt of that 
« country would open a way for him into Egypt, 
cc without which he could not poſſibly keep the holy 
c land; the other, that his brother had perſuaded him to it, 
© in order to make the coaſt of Africa tributary to his 
© kingdom of Sicily, in the ſame manner as it had been 
« in the time of Prince Roger, the Norman.“ Rapin 
ſays exactly the ſame thing in his Hiſtory of England, 
under the reign of Henry III. It is therefore but too 
true, that the heroic ſimplicity of St. Lovis, made him 
a victim to the ambition of his brother, who was to 
accompany him in the expedition ; and this was one of 
the reaſons that induced the barbarous Charles of 
Anjou, to cauſe Conradin, the. lawful heir to the crow 
of Sicily, together with his couſin the duke of Auſtria, 
and Prince Conrad, one of the ſons of the emperor 
Frederick II. to die by the hands of the eue 
Pogo I e 
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He thought it conſiſtent with his politics to put thoſe 
princes to death, that he might go to pillage Africa 
without any fear of diſturbances in Sicily during his 
abſence. What preparations for an holy expedition! 
But in what reſpect was it ſo holy? There could be no 
other view in it, than to get the plague and ſome 
plunder on the ruins of Carthage. It was under ſuch 
fatal auſpices, that St. Louis ſet out on the cruſade, 
and his brother did not arrive in Africa till after his 
death. If the king of France really thought of pene- 
trating from Tunis into Egypt, ſuch an enterpriſe would 
have been much more dangerous than his firſt cruſade, 
and his troops would have periſhed in the deſerts of 
Barca, as eaſily as on the banks of the Nile. 

The author is aware that William of Nangis, who 
wrote hiſtory in the manner it was written in his time, 
pretends that the ſheriff or emir of Tunis, was much 
inclined to embrace Chriſtianity, and that ſeveral of his 
letters to the king of France gave that monarch great 
hopes of his converſion. The ſame writer aſſerts, that 
St. Louis was about to lay waſte the territories of that 
Mahometan prince by fire and ſword, in order to bring 
him over the more ſpeedily to the Chriſtian religion. 
How eligible this mode of making converts is, I leave 
to the ſenſible reader to determine. It is probable, ' 
that the maxim of compelling men to change their 
opinions, was admitted in politics as well as in theo- 
logy, and that they were diſpoſed to treat the Muſſul - 
men in the ſame manner as the Albigenſes. We may 
ſafely contradict the opinions of this William; not be- 
cauſe he is an unfaithful hiſtorian, but as being a cre- \ 
dulous writer, who forty years after the death of St. 
Louis, wrote down without diſcernment, every thing 
he had heard ſaid upon the ſubject. Theſe idle ſtories 
of a ſovereign of Tunis being diſpoſed to turn Roman 
catholic, and of a king of France laying ſiege to his 
capital, in order ta bring him over to the church, are 
of the ſame ſtamp as the fables invented by the old 
man of the mountain, or the account of the crown of 
Egypt's being offered to a king of France. The enter- 
priſes of thoſe days were romantic, but the imagina- 
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tions of hiſtorians were far more ſo. The reader can- 
not but acknowledge, that St. Louis would have ſhewn 
much greater prudence, had he ſtaid and governed hig 


ſubjects peaceably at home, than he did by expoſing 


his daughter, his ſon's wife, his ſiſter-in-law and his 
niece, (all of whom accompanied him in his expedi- 
tion) to the horrors of peſtilence and war on the coaſt 


- of Africa. 


Ic is worthy of obſervation, that the abbé Veli who 


has ſo unjuſtly cenſured the author of the Eſſay on the 


Manners -of Nations, has copied him in many places 
without quoting him, in the ſame manner as father 
Barre, in his Hiſtory of Germany, has taken upwards ' 
of fifty pages, word for word, from the Hiſtory of 
Charles XII. It is right to notice theſe plagiariſms, 
becauſe among cotemporary writers, it is difficult to 
determine after a certain time which of them plundered 
the other. But let us not forget, at the ſame time, 


that the right we are thus attempting to vindicate 1s a 
mere trifle, 


XIV. 


Of Peter of Caſtile, ſurnamed the Cruel. 


T HAT Peter the Cruel revenged himſelf in a bar- 
barous manner, I moſt willingly allow : but. we find 
him betrayed and' perſecuted by his baſtard brothers 
and even by his wife; ſupported indeed by the Black 
Prince, the greateſt man of his age, but having France 
neceſſarily againſt him, merely becauſe he was pro- 
tected by the Engliſh ; at length we ſee him oppreſſed 
by a ſet of plunderers and aſſaſſinated by his baſtard 
brother ; for it is certain he was unarmed when he was 
ſlain, and Henry of Tranſtamare who aſſaſſinated him, 
and afterwards uſurped his throne, has been reſpected 
by hiſtorians merely becauſe he was ſucceſsful. 

We will allow, that Peter of Caſtile carried with 
him to the grave the name of Cruel; but what epithet 
ſhall we give to the tyrant, who brought mT 
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and the duke of Auſtria to the ſcaffold ? and by what 
name ſhall we diſtinguiſh the many other ſcenes of hor- 
ror that have been tranſacted in Europe? 


xv. | 
Of Charles of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad. 
IT is allowed that Charles the, Bad, king of Na- 


varre, was a wicked prince, and that Don Pedro king 
of Caſtile, ſurnamed the Cruel, deſerved that title; 
but let us ſee whether in thoſe days of chivalry 
there was much mildneſs and generoſity among prin- 
ces, John he Good, king of France, began his reign 
by killing his conſtable, the count d' Eu. He be- 
ſtowed the poſt of conſtable on his. favourite don la 
Cerda, a Spaniſh prince, and inveſted him with the 
eſtates that belonged to his brother-in-law Charles king 
of Navarre. This a& of injuſtice could not fail to 
excite the indignation of a prince of the blood, who 
was ſovereign of a fine kingdom. His father had been 
ſtripped of the provinces of Champagne and Brie; and 
now Angouleme and other territories which his wife, 
who was ſiſter to the king of France, had brought him 
as her marriage portion, were given away to a foreigner. 
In order to revenge the affront he was led to commit a 


i 


* horrid crime, by employing perſons to aſſaſſinate the 


conſtable la Cerda, and what is melancholy likewiſe, 
he obtained, by means of this murder, the juſtice. that 
had before been refuſed him. The king, of France 
agreed to all hig pretenſiens. But how did this John the 
Good behave after this public reconciliation ? He re- 
paired 'to Rouen, where he found the king of Navarre 
at dinner with the dauphin and four xnignts; he ſeized 
on the perſons of theſe knights, and ordered their heads 
to be cut off without any form of trial; the king of 
Navarre was conveyed to priſon, under a pretence that 
he had entered into a treaty with the Engliſh ; but 
as king of Navarre, he had furely a right to engage in 
this pretended treaty ; and although as count of — 
4 an 
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and prince of the blood he had no right to negotiate 
with a foreign power without the privity of his lord 
paramount, yet name to me the great vaſſal of the 
crown who has not at one time or other entered into 
particular treaties with the neighbouring powers. In 
what reſpect therefore is Charles the Bad worſe than many 
others? Would to God that this epithet were applicable 
. | | 9 
me writers have pretended that he poifoned Charles 
V; but where is the proof of this? How eaſy it is to 
invent new crimes for thoſe who are oppreſſed by the 
hatred of a party! We are told that he had engaged a 
Jew [phyſician from Cyprus to come to poiſon the king 
of France. There are too many accounts, in our 
hiſtories, of kings poiſoned by Jew phyſicians ; but a 
fickly conſtitution is far more dangerqus than all the 
phyſicians, | 


XVI, 
Of Religious Diſputes, 


WE have ſeen that from pope Gregory VII. to the 
emperor Charles V. the diſputes between, the empire 
and the prieſthood were continually diſturbing both. 
From the time of Charles V. till the peace of Weſtpha- 
lia, blood was continually ſhedding in Germany, on ac- 
count of religious diſputes : the ſame evil deſolated 
England from the reign of Henry VIII. to that of 
William III. when liberty of conſcience was fully eſta- 
bliſhed,  - 5 x" | 

France experienced, if it is poſſible, ſtill greater 
misfortunes from the time of Francis II. to the 
death of Henry IV. and even this death, which will 
always make a deep impreſſion on humane readers, was 
the reſult of thoſe diſputes. It is melancholy that ſo 
good a tree ſhould have produced ſuch deteſtable fruit. 

It has been often diſputed whether the emperor 
Henry IV. ought to have thrown off the papal Fon 

inſtea 
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inſtead of waiting barefogt in Gregory the Seventh's anti- 
chamber; whether the emperor Charles V. after taking 
and ſacking Rome ought to have reigned in that city 
and turned Proteſtant; and whether Henry IV. king 
of France could have diſpenſed with his act of abjura- 
tion. All ſenſible people agree that neither of theſe 
three things was poſſible. OFF! 

The emperor. Henry IV. had too ſtrong a party 
againſt him, and beſides, wanted talents to engage in a 
revolution: Charles V. had all the advantages the other 
wanted, but he would have gained nothing by renounc- 
ing the Catholic religion. As for Henry the Great, 
king of France, it is probable that he could not poſſibly 
follow any other method than that which he adopt- 
ed, however humiliating it was to him. Queen Eliza- 
beth who reproached him ſo bitterly for his abjuration, 
might indeed have aſſiſted him in diſputing the poſſeſ- 
ion of a few provinces, but not in conquering the king- 
dom of France. Three-fourths of the country, Philip 
II. and the pope were againſt him; he was therefore 
obliged to ſubmit. His natural diſpoſition ſeems to 
have led him to this ſtep as much as the dilemma to 
which he was reduced. A Charles XII. or a Guſtavus 
Adolphus would have remained inflexible ; but thoſe 
heroes were ſoldiers rather than politicians; whereas 
Henry IV. with all his failings, was equally great in 
politics as in war. It ſeemed impoſſible for him to be 
king of France unleſs he embraced the Romiſh commu- 
nion, in the ſame manner as it would be impoſſible at 
preſent to be king of Sweden or England without being 
a Proteſtant. Henry IV. was aſſaſſinated notwithſtand- 
ing his abjuration, as Henry III. was in ſpite of his 
proceſſions; this proves the inſufficiency of politics when 
oppoſed to tanaticiſm, | 

It is by reaſon alone that we can ſubdue this monſter. 
The only way to prevent men from being wicked and 
abſurd is to enlighten them. In order to render fanati- 
ciſm execrable, we have nothing more to do than to 
delineate it. Only thoſe who are enemies to mankind 
will preſume to ſay, © You enlighten men too _ 
6c ou 
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© You take too much notice of their errors.” But let 
me aſk them, how can thoſe errors be corrected without 
being pointed out ? You will ſay, perhaps, that the times 
of James Clement the monk will never return again, 
I thought as you do in this reſpect; but we have fince 
ſeen a Malagrida and a Damiens *. And this Dami- 
ens when he came to be examined, very unexpectedly 
told his judges, that what he had done was for reli. 
gion's ſakeF ; and afterwards when put to the torture he 
declared, That from what he had often heard ſaid by the 
* prieſts, he thought he was doing a meritorious work] 
It is evident therefore, that this horrid attempt origi- 
nated from confeſſors. But it will be ſaid perhaps, that 
ſuch horrors do not happen every year. I will allow 
this; but at the ſame time I defy any one to ſhew me 
one inſtance of a ſingle month ſince the days of Charle- 


magne, in which theological diſputes have not been 
fatal to mankind. 


XVII, 


Of the Proteſtants, and the War of the Cevennes, 


PROTESTANTISM becomes a conſiderable object in 
the hiſtory of the human mind. We have ſeen how the 
prejudices of opinion, whether true or falſe, have de- 
luged the earth with blood during a ſeries of ages. 
Some few proteſtants have reproached the author of 
the Eſſay on the Manners of Nations with having too of- 
ten condemned them; and on the other hand ſeveral 
Catholics have accuſed him of being too favourable to 
the Proteſtants. Theſe complaints prove that he has 
| obſerved that juſt medium which is ſatisfactory only to 
perſons of a moderate way of thinking, | 
It is but too true that in every age and country, in 
which a reformation has been attempted in religious 


* See the Age of Louis XIV. V. 
- + See Damiens' Trial in 4to. page 4. V. 
4 Ibid, Page 405. 
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matters, the reformers have been perſecuted and put to 
death. They who roſe up againſt the church of Rome 
in Europe ſuffered martyrdom in as great number as 
the Chriſtians of the ſecond century when they oppoſed 
the religious ceremonies of the Roman empire. The 
primitive chriſtians were true martyrs; whereas the 
firſt reformers, as we are told, were only falſe martyrs. 
It is certain however, that both the one and the other 
were put to death, and that both were the victims of 


their reſpective opinions. The Judges who condemned 


them proceeded on the ſame principles, by puniſhing 
thoſe whom they conſidered as the enemies of all laws 
both human and divine. In both inſtances we' may 
obſerve the ſame treatment, and the ſtrong puniſhing 
the weak; ſo that in theſe reſpects there is no difference 
between the Roman ſenate and the council of Conſtance ; 
and the perſons condemned either by the one or the 
other ſuffered death with the ſame intrepidity. John 
Huſs and Jerome of Prague behaved as magnanimouſly 
at the ſtake as St. Ignatius or St. Polycarpus. The 
only difference between them is the cauſe for which 
they ſuffered ; and there is this difference between their 
Judges, that the Romans were not bound by their reli- 
gion to ſpare thoſe who endeavoured to deſtroy their 
gods; whereas the Chriſtians were taught by their di- 
vine Maſter not to perſecute other Chriſtians, their bre- 
thren, who adored the ſame God. | I 
If the primitive Chriſtians amongſt the Romans, and 
the heretics among Chriſtians in later times, were put to 
death from political motives; or if theſe executions 
were the effect of zeal; ſtill the cauſe was in both in- 
ſtances the ſame. If the pagan perſecutors were iniqui- 
tous, the Chriſtian perſecutors were + mar ſo. Theſe 
maxims are true, and it is right to diſplay them for the 
good of mankind. - | 
It is well known that thoſe who ſtiled themſelves pro- 
teſtants in France, were perſecuted forty years before 
they revolted; for they did not take up arms till after 
the maſſacre of Vaſſi. 


Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. Uu It 
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It muſt be acknowledged likewiſe that the war car- 


ried on by a ſavage populace in the Cevennes under w] 
Louis XIV. was the effect of perſecution. The two an 
p a are not agreed as to the origin of thoſe ſcenes of 1. 
orror. Some ſay that the abbé Chaila, Who was at Ct 
the head of the miſſion in Languedoc, was murdered the 
in order to get a girl out of his hands; others, that it for 
was to recover ſeveral children whom he had ſtolen from tio 
their parents in order to inſtruct them in the Catholic the 
faith ; both thoſe cauſes might concur, but at any rate un! 
it is certain that violence firſt gave riſe to the inſurrec- too 
tion which occaſioned ſo many ſhocking crimes and per 
executions. "Yo fv | | tan! 
After the peace of Ryſwick, ſeveral inhabitants of had 
Languedoc went into the principality of Orange (which I 
then belonged to Louis XIV.) in order to ſing pſalms deta 
and pray to God in their own jargon. In their way prov 
back an hundred and thirty of them, men and women, a lig 
were ſeized and tied two and two together upon the in th 
road. Seventy of the moſt robuſt of them were ſent to It 
the galleys. hs hiſto 
Not long after a preacher named Marlie was hanged repe: 
for propagating the proteſtant religion, and his three vius, 
ſons were hanged at the ſame time for having been in- Ceve 
ſtrumental in collecting the people together on theſe t 18 t 
occaſions. Several families were fired upon in their of an 
way to thoſe ſermons : eighteen were killed in the dio- than 1 
icefe of Ves, and there pregnant women being found the n 
among the dead, their bellies were ripped open in order ſtrikin 
to deſtroy the infants in their entrails. Theſe pregnant ung tl 
women were indeed acting in oppoſition to the nen there 
edicts; but did not the primitive Chriſtians do the ſame 0 [ 
con 


with reſpect to the edits of the Roman emperors ? We 
muſt either allow;that the Roman judges did right to lancho 
deſtroy the Chriſtians, or that the Catholic judges did biſhop 
wrong to hang the proteſtants. The fituation both of fnd the 
the 1 the primitive Chriſtians was preciſely Ml . Cart 
the-ſame, and (we cannot repeat it too often) they were * prief 


equally innocent or equally culpable, He is { 
2; 8 un Poſcd t 
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Io ſhort, after the death of Maximinus, the Chriſtians, 
whom he had perſecuted, cut the throats of his infant ſon 
and daughter, and drowned his widow in the Orontes. 
The Proteſtants, who had been perſecuted by the abbe 
Chaila, aſſaſſinated him. This it was that gave rife to 
the horrid war of the Cevennes. It is even impoſſible 
for a revolt to take place without a previous perſecu- 
tion. It is repugnant to human nature to ſuppoſe that 
the people will rebel and murder their magiftrates, - 
unleſs they are driven to extremity. Even Mahomet 
took up arms only with a view to defend himſelf, and 
perhaps there would be no ſuch thing as Mahome- 
taniſm at preſent in the world if the people of Mecca 
had not perſecuted Mahomet. Bp 
In an Eſſay on Manners, it is impoſſible to enter into a 
detail of all the horrors that have deſolated ſo many 
provinces. Human nature would appear in too odious 
a light if every thing was related that could be collected 
in this way. 

It is right however to give a detail of our crimes in 
hiſtory, to the end that mankind-may be deterred from 
repeating them. The proſcriptions of Sylla and Octa- 
vius, for inſtance, are not equal to the maſſacre of the 
Cevennes, either for their number or their barbarity; 
it is true they are more celebrated, becauſe the name 
of ancient Rome naturally makes a greater impreſſion 
than that of the villages and hamlets of Anduze; and 
the names of Sylla, Anthony and Auguſtus are more 
ſtriking than thoſe of Ravanel and Caſtagnet. But du- 
ting the fix years the troubles in Languedoc continued, 
there was much more cruelty employed than during the 
three months proſcriptions of the triumvirate. We may 
be convinced of this by the letters written in thoſe me- 
lancholy times by the eloquent Flechier, at that time 
biſhop of Niſmes. In one of theſe, dated in 1904, we 
find the following paſſage : © Upwatds of four thouſand 
* Catholics have been murdered in the country; eighty 
* prieſts aſſaſſinated, and two hundred churches burnt.” 
He is ſpeaking only of his own dioceſe ; others were ex- 
poled to ſimilar calamities. | 
| | Uu 2 Never 


Pod 
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Never was there a ſcene of greater crimes, or of more b 
horrid executions; and the two parties, ſometimes d 
aſſaſſinating and at others aſſaſſinated, both equally in- c 
voked the name of the Lord. In the Age of Louis XIV. t 

ve ſhall ſee upwards of four thouſand fanatics periſhing a 
upon the wheel or at the ſtake ; and what is very re- a 
markable, there was not one who did not die bleſſing h 
God, or who ſhewed the leaſt weakneſs; men, women, d 
children, all expired with the ſame courage. B 

If it be aſked what occaſioned this and the many v 
other religious wars which have deluged Europe with b 
blood ? we may aſſign, as the only cauſe, the misfor- 0 
tune of having too long neglected morality for contro- re 
verſy. Authority has aimed at compelling men to * 
believe, inſtead of ordering them to be juſt; and thus te 
has furniſhed them with pretexts for being obſtinate. al 
Men will ſacrifice their blood and their life, rather than c. 

N their reaſon ;{and it is much eaſier to lead an hundred 
thouſand men to battle, han it is to convince a ſingle al 
prejudiced perſon, ru 
ac 

XVIII. 

| ol 
Of LAWS. * 
LAWs are the effect of opinion, and it has been of 
ſufficiently infinuated in the Eſſay on the Manners, &. re 
that they are almoſt every where uncertain, inſufficient, m 
and contradictory. And this is not merely becauſe an 
they are a human work; ſince geometry, which is a hu- ra 
man invention, is true in all its parts; experimental phi. hu 

loſophy is true likewiſe, and even the firſt principles of 
metaphyſics, upon which geometry is founded, are incon- ro 
teſtable ; and none of all theſe things can vary. The co 

reaſon why the laws are ſo variable and defective 15, 
that almoſt all of them have been eſtabliſhed to remove th 
temporary<vils, in the ſame manner as a medicine ap- tu 
plied at random cures one patient and kills others. la 

Several kingdoms being compoſed of provinces that be 


were originally independent, and theſe provinces * 
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been divided into diſtricts that were not only indepen- 


dent of, but enemies to each other, their aws were 
conſequently very different and are ſo ſtill; What is 
true and right at one fide of a river is frequently falſe 
and wrong at the other; ſo that in travelling through 


a country, a man finds a new ſyſtem of laws every time 


he takes freſh horſes.. In Brie the huſbandman is in- 
dependent of his lord: whereas in a certain part of 
Burgundy 1 his vaſſal, and there the monks alſo are 
vaſſals. In ſome countries the laws are more uniform, 
but there is not one perhaps that does not ſtand in need 
of a reformation in this reſpect; and even were ſuch a 
reformation to be effected another would ſoon be ne- 
ceſſary. It is in a little ſtate only, that a uniform ſyſ- 


tem of laws can be eſtabliſhed. We are ſometimes 


able to ſucceed in the models of machines, which we 
cannot execute on a large ſcale. 

In ſhort, when we have brought our laws to a toler- 
able degree of perfection, there comes a war which 
ruins every thing, and we are then obliged to begin 
again like ants whoſe neſt has been deſtroyed: 

Nothing can be more diſgraceful to the legiſlature 
of any ſtate, than to be guided by laws that are 
not of that country. The reader may have obſerved 
how the divorce which was granted to Louis XII. king 
of France, by the inceſtuous pope Alexander VI. was 
refuſed to Henry VIII. king of England, by pope Cle- 
ment VII. he may have ſeen likewiſe how pope Alex- 
ander VII. permitted Alphonſo, regent of Portugal, to 


raviſh his brother's wife, and to marry her while her 


huſband was living. | 
Every thing therefore is contradictory ; and we are 
rowing in a veſſel that is inceſſantly toſſed about by 
contrary winds. | 
It is obſerved, in The Eſſay on the Manners of Nations, 
that ſtrictly ſpeaking there is no ſuch thing as a poſi- 
tive fundamental law; and that men can make only 
laws of convention. The eternal laws of nature could 
be the work only of a divine Author. Do unto 
| | | others 


* 


> 
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ce others that which thou would have done unto thee,” 
is the only fundamental and immutable law ſubſiſting 
among mankind. Tt is the law of nature herſelf, and 
cannot be rooted out of the human breaſt. Of all 
laws, it is perhaps that which 1s the leaſt attended to; 
and yet it never falle to elevate its voice againſt him who 
tranſgreſſes. It would ſeem as if God had implanted it 
in man, as a counterpoiſe to the power of the ſtrong 
over the weak, and to prevent mankind: from exter- 
minating each other by war, chicanery, and religious 
diſputes. «x54 


XIX. 
of Commerce and Finances. 
HOLLAND almoſt overflown by the ſea, Genoa 


ſurrounded only by rocks, and Venice with no other 
territories than her lagunes, would have been nothing 
more than deſerts, or rather would have had no exiſ- 
tence, had it not been for their commerce. 

It was this alone that made Venice a formidable 
power, ſo early as the fourteenth century, and that in 
our days, made Holland ſuch likewiſe for a certain 
time. 
What then muſt have been the condition of Spain 
under Philip II. who at once was maſter of Mexico and 
Peru, and whoſe eſtabliſhments in Africa and Afia 
included about three thouſand leagues of thoſe coaſts ? 

It is almoſt incredible, and yet it is well atteſted, 
that Spain alone, from the end of the fifteenth till the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, procured by her 
American -commerce to the amount of five thouſand 
million of piaſters, in gold and filver, which are 
equal to twenty-five thouſand millions of our livres. 
We have only to read Don Uſtaris and Navaretta in 
order to be convinced of this aſtoniſhing fact. This is 
a much greater quantity of ſpecies than there was in 
the whole world together, before the voyage of Chriſ- 
topher Columbus. Every poor man of 3 who 

\. nows 
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knows how to think, may make reflections on this ſub- 
ject. It may be ſome conſolation to him to be told, 


that of all thoſe. immene treaſures, there remain at 


preſent in Spain only about an hundred millions of 
piaſters, and as much in gold and ſilver plate. What 
will he ſay when he reads in Doi Uſtaris, that the da- 
tary at Rome ſwallowed up a part of this treaſure? He 
will Think perhaps that modern Rome is richer than 
ancient Rome was in the days of Craſſus and Lucullus. 
She has done, it is true, every thing ſhe could to be- 
come ſo, but having never engaged in commerce, while 
almoſt all the other nations in Europe have enriched 
themſelves in this way, ſhe has loſt, by her ignorance 
and indolence, all the treaſure thatshas lowed into her 
datary, or that ſhe fiſhed ſo eaſily with St. Peter's nets. 
Spain, at firſt, did not ſuffer other nations, to ſhare 
with her the treaſures of America. Philip II. had it 
almoſt entitely to himſelf for ſeveral years; ſo that the 
other ſoyertigns of Europe, beginning with his uncle 
the emperor Ferdinand, were to him nearly what the 
Swiſs were to the duke of Burgundy when they ſaid to 
him, All that we have is not worth the ſpurs of 
« your knights. ao 8 
Philip II. ought to have poſſeſſed, what is called tHe 
univerſal monarchy, if it could have been purchaſed y 
gold or procured, by intrigue. · But a woman who. was 
was nothing more than a count of the empire, and a 
ſubje& of the marquis of Mechlin; together 4 


who was perſecuted in the other part, Who was in want 
of money, and whoſe whole teſource conſiſted in a few 
gentlemen and his own perſonal courage; theſe three 
perſons, I ſay, proved an vermatch for the lord of the 
two Indies. 6 * 

Commerce, which had aſſumed a ney form, after 
the diſcovery of the Cape of Good. Hope and that of the 
new world, underwent a freſh change when the utch, 
after throwing off their yoke, made themſelves maſter 

of the ſpice zlands and founded Batavia. Holland anc 

a | England 


miſtreſs only of halt an.j0and;; a prince of Orange who | 


Henry IV. who was- king only of a part of France,. 
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England were then the two great commercial powers. 
France, which is always late in profiting from the im- 
provements and enterpriſes of other nations, was the 


* 


N 
laſt that made any eſtabliſhments either in the Eaſt or I 
Weſt Indies, and of courſe was the worſt off. She re- ] 
mained inactive till the fine days of Louis XIV. who =" 
did every thing in his power to animate commerce. b 
The people of Europe at that time began to ex- 1 
perience new wants, which rendered the commerce of u 
ſome nations, and eſpecially that of France, very diſ. b 
advantageous. Henry IV. breakfaſted with a glaſs of 
wine and ſome white bread; he drank neither tea, la 
coffee nor chocolate; he took no ſnuff: his wife and th 
his miſtreſſes had but few jewels, and they wore no ne 
Perſian, Chineſe, or Indian ſtuffs. If the reader re- ell 
flects that at preſenty the wife of a private citizen WI 
wears much finer di#monds in her ears, than Catharine pa 
de Medicis ever did; that Martinico, Mocho and ru 
China furniſh the breakfaſt of a maid ſervant; and that an 
for all theſe objects, France is every year drained of pre 


upwards of fifty millions of livres, he will readily per- 
ceive that other branches of commerce are requiſite to 
repair this continual loſs; and it is well-known that 
France has ſupported herſelf by her wines, her bran - 
dies, her ſalt and her manufactures. BROM: ib 
She ſtood in need of an Eaſt India Company, no 
to increaſe her riches, but to leſſen her expences ; for 
as mankind have created new wants, they who poſſeſs 
not the commodities which ſatisfy thoſe wants, ought 
to purchaſe them at the eaſieſt rate poſſible. - Hence it 
is evident that what is procured at prime coſt from 
India, muſt be leſs expenfive than if reſold by the 
Dutch or the Engliſh. Almoſt all theſe commodities 
are paid for in ready money. The only views that 
France could have in eſtabliſhing an Eaſt India Com- 
pany, were to loſe leſs, and to endeavour. to indemnify 
hetſelf, in Germany and the north of- Europe, for the 
immenſe ſums ſhe'' expended on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. But the Dutch had been before hand with 
the French in Germany as well as in India; and their 
frugality 


frugality and induſtry gave them every ſuperiority. 
The great inconvenience for. a new European company 
which eſtabliſhes itſelf in India, conſiſts, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, in its being the laſt comer. She finds 
powerful rivals who have gotten the trade into their 


own hands ; ſhe muſt put up with affronts from na- 


bobs and omrahs, and muſt either bribe or fight them. 
Thus the Portugueſe, and after. them the Dutch, were 


unable to purchaſe pepper till they had fought ſeveral 
battles. 


Whenever France is at war with England, or Hol- 


land, in Europe, the queſtion is, which ſhall deſtroy 
the other in India. Commercial companies are then 
neceſſarily converted into military ones, and muſt 
either oppreſs or be oppreſſed. Thus we ſhall find that 
when Louis XIV. had eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India com- 
pany at Pondicherry, the Dutch took the town and 
ruined the company. It roſe again out of its ruins, 
and proved that confuſion may in ſome inſtances be 
productive of order. But neither vigilance nor the 
8 7 "a of the directors, were able to prevent the 


Engliſh from taking Pondicherry, and the company 


from being almoſt entirely deſtroyed a ſecond rime. 
The Englith reſtored the place again at the peace; but 
in ſuch a condition as might naturally be expected 
from a trading people jealous of a rival in their com- 
merce. The company found her warehouſes deſtroyed, 
ſo that ſhe has now only a few ſhips, and has incurred 
debts which ſhe has not money to diſcharge. 

The company aſſumed a ſovereign authority in In- 
dia, but ſhe found there other ſovereigns, who were 
foreigners as well as herſelf, and more ſucceſsful. It is 
certainly very extraordinary that the Great Mogul who 
1s ſo powerful, ſhould ſuffer European merchants to 
wage war againſt each other in his empire, and to lay 
waſte ſome parts of it. If we were to give up Port 
Orient to the Eaſt Indians, and Bayonne to the Chi- 
neſe, we ſhould not allow them to fight each other in 


France. x 
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With reſpect to finances, both France and England 
in conſequence of their wars, have increaſed their na- 
tional debt to upwards of three thouſand millions of 
livres. There is not fo much ſpecies in either of theſe 
kingdoms. The diſcovery of this ſecret of owing 
more than we poſſeſs, and of ſubfiſting as if we owed 
nothing, may be confidered as one of the greateſt 
efforts of the human mind in the preſent century. 

There is not a ſtate in Europe that does not ruin it- 
ſelf after a ſeven or eight years war; and this is be- 
cauſe they exert themſelves more than their ordinary 
ſtrength will allow. Kingdoms may be compared to 
individuals who run in debt to gratify theit ambition; 
they are all of them deſirous of doing more than they 
are able. It has been often aſked, what is become of all 
thoſe treaſures, that have been expended in time of war; 
and the anfwer bas been, that they are inthe hands of two 
or three thouſand individuals, who Have ꝓrofited by the 
_ "misfortunes of the public. Theſe two vr three thouſand 

perſons enjoy their immenſe fortunes in peace, while 

the reſt of their fellow ſubjects are groaning under a 

load of new taxes, in order to liquidate a part of the 

National debt. | | | * | 
England is the only country where individuals have 
been enriched by war; what the Engliſh have gained 
by privateering, and what their officers gained at the 

Havannah and in the Eaſt Indies, far exceed the quan- 

tity of ſpecies, that was circulating in England in the 

thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
When the fortunes of ſo many individuals are in the 
courſe of time diffuſed through the nation by marriages, 
. &c.and above all by means of luxury which then becomes 
neceſſary, and ſerves to reſtore theſe hoards to the pub- 
lic; then this enormous diſproportion ceaſes, and the 
Circulation is about the ſame as it was before. In the 
_ . fame manner the treaſures that have been concealed in 
Perſia, during the civil wars with which that country 
has been afflicted for the ſpace of forty years, will make 

their appearance again or a few years calm, and + 
| | | par 
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part of them will be loſt 1c the nation. Such is the 
viciſſitude attendant on all human things. 


Wt 
of POPULATION. 


IN a late Hiſtqry of France we are told, that at the 
time of Philip of Valois, there were eight millions of 
families in France; for by the word eu, is underſtood 
a family; and by the word France, the author means 
that kingdom, ſuch as it is at preſent with its annexed 
territories, According to this account therefore, if we 
allow four perſons to each family, the number of in- 
habitants muſt have amounted to thirty-two millions; 
for, one with another, we cannot reckon leſs than 
four perſons to each family. | 

This calculation is founded on a ſtate of the ſubſidy 
raiſed in 1328; which enumerates two millions, five 
hundred thouſand families in the territories dependent 
on the crown, which were not more than one third of 
what the kingdom includes at preſent. It was there- 
fore neceſſary to add two-thirds more, in order to make 
the author's calculation a juſt one. The addition of 
theſe two-thirds, would make the whole amount only 
to ſeven million five hundred thouſand, but if to this 
we add, five hundred thouſand for the ecclefiaſtics, 
and other perſons not included in the account, we ſhall 
then have the eight millions. The author reckons 
only three perſons to each family ; but according to 
the calculations I haye made in different places, and 
upon my own eſtate, I allow four and a half to each. 

Suppoſing therefare the population in 1328 to be 
exact, we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that France, con- 
ſidered in its preſent extent, contained at the time of 
Philip of Valois thirty-ſix millions of inhabitants; 
whereas according to the laſt inquiry that was made in 
this way in 1753, by the means of the taille and other 
taxes, it was found to contain only three millions, five 
hundred thouſand, wor. hundred and eighty- nine fami- 
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lies, which at the rate of four perſons and a half to 
each, amount only to fifteen million, nine hundred and 
ſeventy-ſeven thouſand, and two hundred inhabitants. 
To this number we muſt add the eccleſiaſtics, and 
about ſeven hundred thouſand perſons at leaſt, whom 
we may ſuppoſe to be in Paris, and who were not in- 
. cluded in the account. Whatever mode of calculation 
we may adopt, whether reckoning three, four or five 
ra to a family, it is clear that the number of inha- 

itants is leſſened more than one half ſince the time of 
Philip of Valois. 6 

It is now about four hundred years ſince the enume- 
ration was made under Philip of Valois; we may ſup- 
Poſe therefore that in four hundred years more, the 
number of inhabitants in France will be reduced to 
one quarter, and in eight hundred years to one eighth; 
ſo that eight hundred years hence, there will be only 
about four millions, and at the expiration of nine 
thouſand two hundred years, there will be only a ſingle 
perſon and a fraction remaining. The fate of other 
nations in this reſpe& will doubtleſs be the ſame, and 
the world will then be at an end. 

All that I can ſay as a conſolation to mankind on 
this occaſion 1s, that in two eſtates with which I ought 
to be well acquainted, and which were erected into 
fiefs at the time of king Charles V. I find half as many 
more families than are enumerated in the deed of 
feoffment, although there was a conſiderable emigra- 
tion from theſe eſtates at the revocation of the edi& 
of Nantes. 

The human race neither diminiſhes' nor increaſes in 
number ſo much as hath been commonly ſuppoſed; 
and it 1s probable that they were much miſtaken at the 
time of Philip of Valois when they reckoned two 
million five hundred thouſand families in his dominions. 

I have always thought that France at preſent contains 
about twenty millions ; and I have reckoned, one with 
another, five perſons to a family. I find that I agree 
in this calculation with the author of the Tenth ( Dixieme), 
a work attributed to Marſhal de Vauban; and likewiſe 
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with the account given in by the intendants of the ſeve- 
ral provinces at the cloſe of the laſt century. If I am 
miſtaken it can only be in about four millions, and this 
is a mere trifle with authors. | 
Hubner in his Geography computes the 9 of 
inhabitants in Europe at thirty millions only. He may 
eaſily have been miſtaken in about an hundred millions. 
A calculator, who in other reſpects is pretty exact, 
aſſures us that China contains only ſeventy-two mil- 
lions; but according to the lateſt and beſt account, 
which is that given us by Father du Halde, theſe ſeventy- 
two millions are reckoned excluſive of the old men, the 
women, and the ybung perſons who are under twenty 
years of age, ſo that the total of inhabitants. muſt be 
more than double that number. | 
Me muſt acknowledge that in general we people and 
unpeople the earth by mere chance. All the world acts 
in this manner; it is hardly poſſible for us to have an 
exact notion of things; the nearly ſo F is our guide, and 
this guide often deceives us. 
The cafe is ſtill worſe when we wiſh to have an exact 

calculation. We go to ſee farces and to laugh at them; 


on but is it leſs laughable to ſee grave authors calculating 
ght with great nicety how many perſons there were in the 
nto world two hundred and eighty fiveyearsafter the deluge ? 
any Father Petau, a Jeſuit, aſſures us that the family of 
ol Noah in the ſpace of three hundred years had produced 
ra- 2,247,284, 117, oo0 inhabitants. The good Father Pe- 


dict tau neither knew what it was to get children or to 
bring them up. What a rate he goes on at! 

According to Cumberland the ſame family produced 
only 3, 300,000,000. ſouls in the ſpace of three hundred 
and forty years; and Whiſton has calculated that about 
three hundred years after the deluge chere were only 
65,000,536 perſons in the world. 

It is difficult to admit either of theſe calculations. 
They only ſerve to ſnew the weakneſs of mankind in 
attempting to reconcile what is irreconcileable, and to 
om gs that are inexplicable. Tel be 
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projects have diſordered many a brain that might other. 
wiſe have been uſeful to the world. 8 | 
The authors of an univerſal hiſtory publiſhed in Eng. 
land obſerve, © That it is generally. agreed that the 
world contains at preſent four thouſand millions of 
inhabitants.“ You will be pleaſed to take notice that 
theſe gentlemen do not include America in their calcu- 
lation; and we know that America comprehends almoſt 
half of the globe. They likewiſe tell us, that the human 
race increaſes to double its number in the ſpace of four 
hundred years. This calculation contradicts the ac- 
count given us at the time of Philip of Valois, accord- 
ing to which, the nation has diminiſned more than half 
in that ſpace of time. 
For my own part, if inſtead of adopting the romantic 
notions of former writers on this ſubject, I were inclin- 
ed to calculate how many brethren I have upon this 
unhappy little globe, I would proceed in the following 
manner: I would firſt ſee how many ſquare leagues of 
habitable earth there are upon the ſurface of the globe; 
IT would fay, the ſurface of the globe affords twenty 
ſeven million ſquare leagues, but let us allow at leaſt 
two-thirds of this ſpace for ſeas, rivers, lakes, deſerts, 
mountains and other parts that are uninhabited ; this 
calculation, which is a very moderate one, would leave 
us nine million ſquare leagues to reckon upon. 
In France and Germany they reckon fix hundred inha- 
bitants to every ſquare league, in Spain an hundred and 
fixty, in Rufha fifteen, in Tartary ten, in China about 
a thoufand ; ſuppoſe we were to fix upon one hundred 
as 2 medium. This would make the number of our 
brethren, whether whites, negroes, or copper coloured, 
red, or yellow, with beards or without, to amount £0 
nine hundred millions. It is hardly credible however 
that the earth ſhould contain ſo great a number of inha- 
bitants ; and if we continue to make eunuchs, to increaſe 
the number of monks, and to make war with each other 
on the lighteſt occaſion, I leave you to judge whe- 
cher chere will be even the four millions which the 


Engliſh authors of the Univerſal hiſtory have ſo liberally 
| a r granted. 
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granted. After all, of what conſequence is it whether 
the number of perſons in the world be many or'few ? 
The moſt eſſential thing is, that the human ſpecies be as 
little unhappy as poſſible. ; 7 


K 0 pelt 


of the Scatcity of 3 and the enormous Multitude of 


THERE were few hiftorical writers before the 
fixteenth century, but ſince that period their number as 
immenſe. In Le Long's catalogue we find ſeventeen 
thouſand, four hundred and eighty ſeven works which 
have ſome relation to the hiſtory of France. Some of 
theſe works conſiſt of more than an hundred volumes. 
It is now about. forty years ſince this catalogue was 
printed, and it is well known what a prodigious number 
of books have appeared ſince that time on this ſubject. 

It is nearly the ſame thing in Germany, England and 
Italy, We loſe ourſelves in the immenſity; fortu- 
nately the greater part of theſe books are not worth 
of being read, any more than the little things they 
contain were deſerving of being written. Amidſt chis 
immenſe number of hiſtories we find but too many ro- 
mances fimilar to thoſe of Gaſſien de Courtils. Secret 
hiſtories written by perſons who were never in any ſecret, 
are pretty numerous; but the authors who have under- 
taken ro govern the ſtate without ſtirring from off their 
chairs are ſtill more fo: among theſe laſt we may reckon 
thole who have taken the pains to compoſe the teſtaments 
of princes and ſtatefnen. Thus we have had the 
teſtaments of marſhal Belleiſle, Cardinal Alberoni, the 
duke of Lorraine, the two miniſters Colbert and Lou- 
vois, marſhal Vauban, -cardinal Mazarin and cardinal 
Richelieu. The public were for a long time deceivetl 
in regard to the Teſtament of Cardinal Richelieu. The 
book was conſidered as excellent, becauſe it was i 
poſed to be the work of a great miniſter. There are 
but few men who have time to read with attention. 


Hardly 
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Hardly any-body was at the trouble to examine the 
miſtakes, the anachroniſms, the indecencies, the con- 
tradictons, and the abſurdities with which the work is 
filled. They who read it did not take notice, that the 
book was not printed till upwards of forty years after 


the cardinal's death, and that it was ſigned in a man- 
ner very different from the cardinal's mode of ſignature, 


They forgot that Auberi, who was employed by the car- 
dinal's niece to write her uncle's life, conſidered the teſta- 


ment as a forgery, as a book unworthy of his hero, and 
unworthy of- all belief. Auberi was at the fource of 
information, he had all the cardinal's papers in his 
poſſeſſion, and there certainly cannot be a ſtronger teſ- 
timony than his. 4 

The learned abbe Richar author of the Miſcellanies, 
de Vigneul, de Marville, Charles Ancillon and La 
Monnoye were all of the ſame opinion. 

In a chapter, entitled of printed lies, the reader will 
find all the reaſons that ought to convince him that 
this political teſtament is the work of a forgerer. 

How was it poſſible, in fact, that ſuch a miniſter as 

cardinal Richelieu, ſhould have left ſo important a 
legacy to Louis XIII. without its being preſented by 
ſome of the cardinal's family to that monarch, without 
its being depoſited in the archives, without its being 
talked of, or in ſhort, without any body's having the 
leaſt knowledge of it? Is it poſſible that a prime mi- 
niſter, could leave a plan of conduct for his ſovereign, 
and yet in all this plan not ſay a word of the affairs, 
in which that prince and the reſt of Europe were at 
that time the moſt intereſted ; not a ſyllable about the 
houſe of Auſtria with whom he was then at war; no- 
thing concerning thè duke of Weimar, or the ſituation 
of the Calviniſts in France, or in a word, nothing con- 
cerning the education which it would be right to give 
'the dauphin ? 
- It appears evidently that this pretended teſtament 
was written after the peace of Munſter, ſince it ſpeaks 
.of that peace as being concluded, whereas the cardinal 
died during the war. | 1800 
5 N ; a 
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J ſhall not repeat here all the reaſons that have been 

already alledged, with a view to vindicate cardinal 
Richelieu from the imputation of fo bad a work. 
It is right that the moſt probable opinions ſhould be 
oppoſed, becauſe by this means they are placed in a 
clearer light. All the argumeats of a ſenſible and judi- 
cious writer, who ſome few years ago thought fit to at- 
tack our opinion on this ſubject, amounted only to 
this,“ I am of opinion that the plan is the cardinal's, 
« but that it is poſſible and even probable, that he 
ce neither wrote nor dictated the work.” | 

If he neither wrote it nor dictated it, it is certainly 
not his ; and he who ſigned it with the name of cardi- 
nal Richelieu was no better than a forger. We will 
have no more to ſay to it; if any one has a mind to 
be deceived by it, let him, 


XXII. 
QUESTIONS on HISTORY. 


DOES not the hiſtory of every nation begin with 
fables ? And are not theſe fables the invention of idle- 
neſs, ſuperſtition and intereſt ?. What is related by He- 
rodotus of the firſt kings of Egypt and Babylon; what 
is told of Romulus and Remus and their' ſhe wolf; 
what the firſt barbarous writers of our own country 
have invented concerning Pharamond and Childerie, 
and a certain Bazina wife to one Bazin of Thuringia, 
and a Roman captain named Giles, who was elected 
king of France before there was a France, and a crown 
Cut in two, one half of which was ſent to Childeric, 
to make him come back from Thuringia, &c. &c. &c. 
&c. are not all theſe fables, I ſay, the invention of 
dleneſs ? 

Are not all the fables concerning oracles, divinations 
and prodigies, the fruit of ſuperſtition ? 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. Yy And 
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And were not all the fables concerning: the donation 

of Conſtantine to pope Sylveſter, the falſe decretals, 
and the laſt law of the. Theodoſian code, dictated by 
intereſt ? | 


, 


2. 


It is aſked, what emperor inſtituted the ſeven elec- 
tors? I reply, that no emperor created them. Were 
they created then by the. pope ? By no means. The 
pope could have no more right to do this than the 
Dalai Lama. By whom then were they inſtituted? By 
themſelves. They are the ſeven principal officers of 
the imperial crown, who in the thirteenth century 
arrogated to themſelves this privilege, which all the 
princes neglected. Thus it is that the generality of 
privileges are eltabliſhed ; they are confirmed by Jaws 
on by time, until other laws and other times aboliſh 
them. F 


3» 


It is aſked, why the cardinals, who were at firſt no- 
thing more than the curates of Rome, ſhould after a time 
fancy themſelves ſuperior to the electors and other 
princes of the empire, and equal to kings? This is 
like aſking why mankind; are inconſiſtent? I find, in 
ſeveral hiſtories of Germany, that when the dauphin of 
France, who was afterwards. Charles, V. repaired to 
Metz to implore the affiſtance of the emperor Charles IV. 
he yielded precedency to. the cardinal d'Alba, who 
was biſhop of "16h has! rear-vaſſal to the king his 
father; I ſay rear · vaſſal, becauſe the Engliſh were at to t. 
that time in poſſeſſion of Perigord. This cardinal 
walked before the dauphin at the diet of Metz, where 
the ſecond. part of the golden bull was promulgated ; 
and was the only perſon allowed to eat at the ſame 
table with the emperor, ob reverentiam pontificts, 3s 
Triteme ſays in his Chronicle of the Monaſtery of Ir- 
ſaugen. This proves that princes ought ſeldom to tra- 


vel beyond the limits of their own country, and that 2 
cardinal 
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cardinal legate was at that time at leaſt the third perſon _ 
in the univerſe, and fancied himſelf the ſecond. 


4. 
Much has been written concerning the Salic low, 


the peerage, and the privileges of parliament ; an 


there is ſtill ſomething appearing every day on theſe 
ſubjects. This ſufficiently proves that the origin of all 
theſe, as of many other things, is very obſcure. Cuſ- 
tom ſtands in the ſtead of every thing, till at length it 
is ſometimes obliged to yield to ſuperior power. Every 
one conſiders his ancient privileges as ſo many ſacred 
rights; but if in theſe days the Chatelet * at Paris, 
were to hang a beadle of the univerſity for a highway 
robbery, would this fame univerſity find herſelf autho- 
rized to inſiſt on the provoſt's digging up the body of 
the beadle, aſking pardon of the, deceaſed and of the 
univerſity, and kiſhng the mouth of the former and 
paying a fine to the latter, as was done at the time of 
Charles VI. in 1408? 

Would ſhe likewiſe be authorized to ſeize on the 
lieutenant-civil or deputy provoſt, and give him a whip- 
ping, with his breeches down, in the public ſchools, and 
in the preſence of all the ſtudents, as was the caſe at 
the time of Philip Auguſtus ? i 


| $* | 
When was it that the parliament” of Paris began 
to take cognizance of the king's revenue; this office 
having been orginally annexed to the chamber of ac- 
counts? In what year did the barons, who diſtributed 
Juſtice in the parliament of Paris, firſt diſcontinue their 
attendance and give up their places to the lawyers ? 


*The Chatelet is a court of juſtice under the juriſdiction of 
the provoſt or chief magiſtrate of Paris, T. , 
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6. 


Are pot all the cuſtoms of France derived origin. 
ally from Italy and Germany ? And is not the conſe- 
cration of the kings of France, evidently an imitation 
of the conſecration of the kings of Lombardy ? 


7. 


Is there a fingle eccleſiaſtical cuſtom in France that 
does not originate from Italy ? And were not the feudal 
laws brought to us by the northern nations who ſub- 
dued Gaul and Italy? Some perſons pretend that the 
feſtival of fools, the feſtival of the aſs, and other ſuch 
like abſurdities are of French origin ; but theſe are not 
eccleſiaſtical cuſtoms, they are only the abuſes of ſome 
few churches ; and beſides, the feſtival of the aſs ori. 
ginated at Verona, where they preſerved the aſs that 
came there from Jeruſalem, | 


8. 


Has not every ſpecies of induſtry made a very ſlow 
' progreſs in France ? (And from the invention of cards, 
> (which from their names, as ſpadille, manille, &c. are 
evidently of Spaniſh original) to that of the compaſs, 
and air pump, is there a fingle art for which ſhe is not 
indebted to other countries? Have not arts, opinions 
and cuſtoms made the tower of the globe ? 
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ESSAY-ON THE MANNERS AND SPIRIT 
OF NATIONS. 


ERE there is queſtion only of taſte we do 

well not to anſwer any body, becauſe there is 

no diſputing about taſte ; but in hiſtorical matters and 
in the diſcuſſion of intereſting facts, we ſhould anſwer 
the vileſt of mankind. On ſuch occaſions our contempt 
of the libel ought to give way to the intereſts of truth. 
The following obſervations therefore, are an appeal to 
the few who ſtudy hiſtory, and who have a right to be 
judges. One Nonotte*, an'Ex-Jeſuit, of ſufficient 
learning for the pulpit, and polite enough for a college, 
took it into his head to publiſh a large work entitled 
The Errors of the Author; and this undertaking was the 
more extraordinary, as this Nonotte had never ſtudied 
hiſtory. In order therefore to make it ſell he filled it 


with abſurdities, ſome of which were ſuperſtitious and 
others abuſive. | 


Nonotie's firſt Abſurdity. 


THE libeller accuſes the author of the Eſſay on the 
Manners of Nations of having ſaid, © The ignorance of 
* Chriſtians repreſents Diocleſian as an enemy inceſ- 
* ſantly armed againſt the faithful. 


* See The Hiſtorical Commentary, Ke. page 9. 
Fl : N There 
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There is no ſuch expreſſion in the text as, The 
ignorance of Chriſtians.” In all the editions we read, 
e Ignorance uſually reprefents Diocleſian.” This ſuffi- 
ciently ſhews how a word more or leſs changes truth into 
an edious falſehood, y 


Second Abſurdity. 
THE author of the Eſſay on the Manners of Nations, 
ſpeaking of a Chriſtian who publickly tore in pieces the 
imperial edict, ſtiles him indiſcreet. The libeller juſti- 
. * fies him and ſays, was not ſuch an edict evidently 
te unjuſt ?” | 
In anſwer to this we may obſerve, that fuch an argu- 
ment is too much in favour of maxims that have fo 
often been condemned by all our parliaments, who de- 
Clare that however unjuſt a royal edict may appear to the 
ſubject, he is nevertheleſs guilty of high treaſon if he 
publickly tears it, and tramples it under his feet. The 
author of the libel ought to know that it is right to te- 
ſpe& the ſovereign and the laws. — | 
If Nonotte had to do with a certain learned perſon, 
the latter would ſay to him, * Sir, you are either very 
ce ignorant or very knaviſh: you ſay in your pious li- 
&* bel (page 20) that it was not the firſt, but the ſecond 
tc edict of Diocleſian that was publickly torn by a Chril- 
* tian of diſtinguiſhed quality. | 
e e In the firſt place it is of very little conſequence whe- 
&« ther this Chriſtian was of the higheſt quality or not, 
« Secondly, if he was really of high rank he was only 
* the more culpable. Thirdly, Fleuri in his Eccleſiaſ- 
- < tical Hiſtory (vol. ii. page 128) ſays in expreſs terms, 
te that the edict publickly torn by this Chriſtian of diſ- 
te tinguiſhed rank, in contempt of the victories gained 
<« by the Romans over the Goths and Sarmatlans, and 
„ which were mentioned in it, was the firſt edict by 
* which the Chriſtians were deprived only of their ho- 
* noprs and dignities.” 
« If you have read Euſebius, from whom Fleuri has 
& taken this fact, you are a raſcal for falſifying this 
Paſſage 
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te paſſage in order to calumniate me. If you have not 
« read him you are an ignorant fellow, and I may ven- 
« ture to add very impudent, for attempting to write 
« about things you are unacquainted with.“ 

In an age like the preſent, however, we ſnould hardly 
venture to make uſe of ſuch language. 

Third Abſurdity 

A CENTURION named Marcel, in a review near 
Tangier in Mauritania threw away his belt and his arms 
and cried out, © I will no longer ſerve either the empe- 
« rors. or their Gods.” The author of the libel com- 
mends this action, and finds fault with the author of the 
Eſſay on the Manners. of Nations for ſaying that the zeal 
of this centurion was by no means prudent ; as it hap- 
pens there is not a word about this matter in that Eſſay; 
it is in another work that it is ſpoken of. I would aſk 
however whether a captain who happens to be a calviniſt 
would do right to throw away his ſword at a review and 
ſay, “ J will no longer fight for the king and the Virgin 
% Mary.” It would ſurely be more prudent in him to 
quit the ſervice quietly, | 


Fourth Abſurdity, concerning St. Romanus. 


OUR libeller thinks it very impious to deny the 
adventure of the young St. Romanus. There is no 
mention of this ſaint in the 'Efſay on the Manners of 
Nations, but here is what is ſaid about him in the Lite- 
rary and Hiſtorical Miſcellanies. | 

* Tt is very probable that the grief of the Chriſtians, 
* though.well founded, might break out in exaggerated 
* complaints. We are told in a work entitled the Sin- 
* cere As, that while the emperor was at Antioch, the 
* prator having condemned a Chriſtian child named 
“Romanus to be burnt to death; certain Jews who 
were preſent were ſo wicked as to laugh, and to ſay 
* to each other, we had formerly three little children, 
* Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, who eſcaped 
* alive out of the burning furnace, and yet this child 

L burns ;* 
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ec burns;” at that inſtant, to confound the Jews, the fire 


« was extinguiſhed by a heavy ſhower of rain, and the 
cc little boy came out unhurt, aſking, * what is become 
ve of the fire?* The Sincere Acts add, that the emperor 
& cauſed him to be ſet at liberty, but that the judge 
ce ordered his tongue to be cut our. It is hardly poſſible 
ve that a judge ſhould order the little boy's tongue to 
© be cut out after the emperor had pardoned him. 

„ What follows is ſtill more ſingular. They pre. 
ce tend that an old Chriſtian phyſician named Ariſton, 
© who ſtood ready with his biſtoury, cut out the child's 
* tongue in order to make his court to the prætor. 
«© Young Romanus was immediately ſent back to pri- 
« ſon; and the gaoler aſking him what had paſſed, the 
ce child immediately told him how an old phyſician 
* had cut out his tongue. It is right to obſerve that 
e the little boy uſed to ſtammer greatly before this 
© operation, whereas he now ſpoke with wonderful 
*© fluency. The gaoler did not fail to give an account 
* of this miracle to the emperor.. The old phyſician 
being ſent for, ſwore that the operation had been per- 
« formed in a proper manner, and ſhewed the child's 
tongue which he preſerved in a box. Bring me the 
<« firſt perſon that happens to go by, ſaid he, I will 
ce cut his tongue out in your majeſty's preſence, and you 
de ſhall ſee whether he will ſpeak or not ;* accordingly 
ce à poor man being brought in, the phyſician cut off 
«- juſt as much of his tongue as he had done of the 
ce child's ; and the man died upon the ſpot.” | 

IJ am willing to believe that the As, which relate this 
fact, are as ſincere as their title expreſſes them to be; but 
their ſingularity is certainly greater than their ſincerity. 

- The judicious reader is now to determine whether it 
is not allowable to doubt a little in regard to this mira- 
cle. The author of the libel may likewiſe, if he pleaſes, 
believe in the appearance of the Labarum, but he 
ought not to abuſe thoſe who are not of the ſame 
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Fifth Abſurdity, concerning the Emperor Julian. 


PEOPLE may indulge- themſelves in invectives 
againſt the emperor Julian, but it is certain that he 
was a man of the beſt morals: we may lament that he 
was not a Chriſtian, but we ought not to cenſure him. 
Here is what he wrote to the Alexandrians concerning 
the murder of biſhop George, the great perſecutor of 
the Athanaſians : © Inſtead of referring the conſideration 
«© of your injuries to me, you have given yourſelves up 
© to paſſion, and have not been aſhamed ta commit 
cc the ſame exceſſes as thoſe which rendered your adver- 
«* faries ſo odious to you.” Julian here reproves them 
as an emperor and a father, Let the reader pe- 
ruſe his other letters and he will be convinced, there 
never was a perſon of more prudence and good ſenſe. 
What! becauſe he had the misfortune not to be a Chriſ- 
tian, ſhall we deprive him of every virtue? Are Cicero, 
Virgil, the Cato's, the Antoninuſes, Pythagoras, Zaleu- 
cus, Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, Lycurgus, Solon, and 


Sixth Abſurdity, concerning the Theban Legion. 


THE author of the libel endeavours in a very droll 
manner to vindicate the fable of the Theban Legions. 
which was compoſed entirely of Chriſtians, and which 
was compleatly ſurrounded in a narrow paſs at the foot 
of St. Bernard's mountain, where it would be impoſſible 
to draw up three hundred men in battle array, and 
where two hundred men would be ſufficient to oppoſe 
a large army. Here are the proofs given by our judi- 
cious critic to confirm the authenticity of this adven- 
ture. 

Eucherius, ſays he (who by the bye relates this hiſtory 
tuo hundred years after it happened) was rich, and in 
this he ſays truth. Eucberius had heard it related by Iſaac 
bi/lop of Geneva, who without doubt was rich likewiſe, 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hiſt. 2 7 | Iſaac 


} 


„. 


Ariſtides, who were the wiſeſt of men, to be conſidered © 
as monſters becauſe they were not of our religion? pA. 
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Iſaac had the ſtory from a. biſhop named Theodore, who 
lived an hundred years after the maſſacre, Theſe to be 
ſure are mathematical proofs. I requeſt Nonotte to go in 
perſon to St. Bernard's mountain, and fee with his own 
eyes whether it could be poſſible to ſurround and maſſacre 
an entire legion there; we may add that this legion is 
ſaid to have been on their way back from the Eaſt, and 
St. Bernard's mountain was certainly far out of their 
direct road from thence. We may add likewiſe, that 
this fable, which is fo famous in all the legends, was 
invented by Gregory of Tours who attributed it to 
Eucherius, who died in 454; and it is obſervable, that 
in this legend, fuppoſed to have been written in 454, 
much is ſaid of the death of one Sigiſmond king of Bur- 
gundy, who was killed in 323. 1 

It may be of ſome uſe to inform the ignorant impoſtors 
of the preſent age, that the time is over with them, and 
that the affertions of fuch wretches are no longer credited. 
Somebody adviſed Nonotte to marry the ſix thouſand 
ſoldiers of the Theban legion to the eleven thouſand 
virgins ; but the poor Ex- Jeſuit was not able to do this, 


Seventh Abſurdity, concerning Ammianus Marcellinus. Nint 
NONOTTE, in page 48 of his libel, has the 
following paſſage, * Ammianus Marcellinus does in N 
* no part of his work ſay, that he bad ſeen the Chriſtin: aſſert 
tear on? another to pieces like wild beafts. The author Sigib 
% of the Eſſay on the Manners of Nations therefore belies time 
« at once both Ammianus Marcellinus and the Chri- Th 
<"tlans.” f 
Tell me, Nonotte, which of the two is the ſlanderer, be 4 
975 or the author of the Eſſay on the Manners of Natiens * tied B 
n the firſt place your quotation is erroneous, for it ! rebert 
ſaid in the Eſſay that Ammianus Marcellinus tells u, yg. 


« That the Chriſtians in his time tore one another like id 
*« beafts.;” not that he had ſeen them himſelf. Secondly, 
here are the words of Marcellinus as they ſtand in 
p. 223, of the edition publiſhed by Henry of Valois. 
His efferatis hominum mentibus . . irum in Georgius 
epiſcopum verterunt, viperiis morſibus ab eo ſæpius appetili. : 
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would aſſe the libelliſt what is the characteriſtie of vipers? 
Is it mildneſs or fierceneſs? Beſides, is the teſtimony 
of Ammianus Marcellinus neceſſary for us to be con- 
vinced that the Euſebians and Athanalians behaved to- 
wards each other with the moſt deteſtable fury? How 
long will the ſpirit of perſecution and falſehood conti- 
nue to prevail ? 


Eighth Abſurdity, concerning Charlemagne. 


NONOTTE accuſes the author of the Eſay on 
ihe Manners of Nations of having ſaid that Charlemagne 
was only a ſucceſsful plunderer. This libeller 7s 5 
aſſerts what is not true, The hiſtorian ſtiles Charle- 
magne, The moſt ambitious, the moſt politic, and 
„the greateſt warrior of his age.” It is true that 


Charlemagne cauſed four thouſand five hundred pri- 


ſoners to be put to death in one day. I would aſk the 
libelliſt whether he would like to have been one of St. 
Charlemagne's priſoners ? | 


Ninth Abſurdity, concerning the Kings of France who were 


NON-OTTE, ſpeaking of Charlemagne (page 7 5) 
aſſerts that neither of the kings Gontran, Chereberr, 
Sigibert, or Chilperic had more than one wife at a 
time. * ö 

This defamatory writer does not know that Gontran 
was married at one and the fame time to Vene 
randa, Mercatruda, and Oſtregila; that Sigibert mar- 
ried Brunehaut while his firſt wife was living; that Che- 
rebert had three wives at a time, Merofleda; Marco- 
veſe, and Theodegilde; and, in ſhort, that Dagobert 
had likewiſe three wives, and yet is ſaid to have been z 
pious prince, having given a great deal to monaſteries. 
It is neceſſary to inform Nonotte that his brother Jeſuit, 
Daniel, tho? a very indifferent hiſtorian, yet is honeſter 
and more attached to truth than him. Daniel ingenu- 
oully acknowledges, in his firſt volume, that the great 
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Theodebert married the beautiful Deuteria, although 
he had another wife living at the time, named Viſi- 
galde, and Deuteria had another huſband ; and that in 
this reſpect he imitated his uncle Clotharius, who mar- 
ried his brother Clodomir's widow, although he had 
already three wives. | 


The reſult of all this is, that Nonotte is exceſſively 


ignorant, and exceſſively impudent. , 


Tenth Abſurdity, concerning more ſerious Matters. 


No, Ex- Jeſuit Nonotte, no, perſecution was not in 
the diſpoſition of the Romans. All religions were to- 
lerated at Rome, although the ſenate did not adopt all 
the gods of other countries. The Jews had a ſyna- 
gogue at Rome. The ſuperſtitious Egyptians, a peo- 
ple as contemptible as the Jews, had erected a temple 
there which would not have been demoliſhed, had it 
not been for the adventure of Mundus and Paulina, 
The Romans, thoſe maſters of the world, never en- 
gaged in controverſy ; they thought only of conquer- 
ing and civilizing nations. It is not poſſible they could 
ever puniſh any perſon merely for religion's ſake. That 
they were a juſt people is ſufficiently proved by the 44 
of the Apoſtles, in which we are told that St. Paul, hav- 
ing by the advice of St. James entered the temple of 
Jeruſalem, ſeven days ſucceſſively, in order to purify 
himſelf, and to perſuade the Jews that he had obſerved 
the law of Moſes; thoſe people requeſted Feſtus the 
proconſul to put him to death ; upon which Feſtus faid 
to them, It is not the manner of the Romans to de- 
te liver any man to die, before that he which is accuſed, 
«© have the accuſers face to face, and have licenie to 
« anſwer for himſelf concerning the crime laid againſt 
de him “.“ 

It was by the order of a Sadducee, and not of a Ro- 
man, that St. James, the brot er of Jeſus}, was ſtoned 
to death, Arn therefore very probable that the impla- 
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cable hatred, which men generally conceive towards 
thoſe who ſeparate themſelves from their communion, 
occaſioned the martyrdom of the primitive Chriſtians. 
I ſhall ſpeak of this elſewhere; but at preſent, libeller, 
I will not ſay a word to you about it. I will only re- 


commend it to you to ſtudy hiſtory philoſophically if 
you Can. 


. 


Nonotte's Eleventh Abſurdity, concerning the Maſs. 
S 


NONOTTE pretends that the maſs was the ſame at 
the time of Charlemagne, as it is at preſent. He wants 
to deceive us; there was no private maſs at that time, 
and this is what is meant. Maſs was originally a ſup- 
per. The faithful met together on the third floor, as 
appears from ſeveral paſſages of 5 and eſpe- 
cially from the gth verſe, of the 2oth chapter of the 
Afts of the Apoſiles*. They broke the bread together, 
according to the words, This do in remembrance of 
« me .“ Afterwards the hour was changed, and the 
aſſembly was held in the morning and called fnaxe, 
till the Latins gave it the appellation of meſſe. There 
was only one aſſembly, one ſinaxe, one maſs in each 
church, and the expreſſion of my brethren, which is ſo 
often repeated, ſufficiently proves that there were no 
private maſſes: they were not introduced before the 
tenth century. The ex-jeſuit Nonotte is not even ac- 
quainted with the mals. | 


Twelfth Abſurdity, concerning Confeſſion. | 


THE author of the libel ſays that auricular confeſ- 
ſion was eſtabliſhed in the earlieſt days of Chriſtianity. 
He miſtakes auricular for public confeſſion. I will 
here give a faithful hiſtory of confeſſion. The igno- 


* « And there ſat in the window a certain young man named 
„ Eutychus, being fallen into a deep fleep ; and as Paul was long 
« preaching, he ſunk down with fleep, and fell down from the 
* third loft, and was taken up dead,” 

+ Luke xxii. 19. * 
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rance and falſhood of critics are ſometimes the means 
of unfolding the truth. | | 

The confeſſion of crimes, conſidered, as a mode of 
expiation, and as a religious act, was admitted time 
immemorial in all the myſteries of Ifis, Orpheus and 
Mitras. The Jews were no ſtrangers to theſe kinds of 
expiation, although in their law every thing was tem- 
oral. There was no mention made of puniſhments 
after death, either in the Ten Commandments, or in 
Deuteronomy, or Leviticus; nor do either of theſe ſay 
any thing of the immortality of the ſoul. But in later 
times, the Eſſenians adopted the cuſtom of acknow- 


Ile dging their faults publickly in their afſemblies, and 


the other Jews contented: themſelves with aſking pardon 
of God in the temple. - On the day of annual expiation 


the high-prieſt entered alone into the ſanctuary, aſked 


pardon for. the people, and loaded a goat named 
hazazel: (an Egyptian word) with the fins of the nation. 
It was cuſtomary in all religions for the people to offer 
up victims, and to waſh themſelves with pure water as 


an expiation of their ſins. Hence theſe famous verſes; 


O faciles nimium qui triſtia crimina cædis, 


: Ruminea tolli poſſe putatis aqua. 


St. James in his General Epiſtle, ſays “ Confeſs 
« your faults one to another“, and the primitive 
Chriſtians eſtabliſned this cuſtom as a reſtraint on their 
actions; but the moſt holy inſtitutions are frequently 
miſtaken and abuſed. | 

Sozomenes informs us in the ſixteenth chapter of his 
ſeventh book, that the biſhops being ſenſible of the 
inconveniencies of theſe public confeſſions, performed 
as upon a theatre, appointed in each church a ſingle prieſt 
of a devout and-prudent character, who was called % 

itentiary, and before whom ſinners confeſſed their 
faults, either ſingly or in the preſence of others of the 
faithful. This cuſtom was eſtabliſhed about the year 
.. | 
1 Chap. v. 18. 
The 
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The ſcandalous affair that happened at Conſtanti- 


nople at the time of the emperor Theodoſius I. is well 
known. A woman of quality accuſed herſelf to the 


penitentiary, of having lain with the dean of the ca- 
thedral. This woman muſt neceſſarily have made this 
confeſſion publicly, ſince the dean was depoſed, and the 
affair made a great noiſe, It was then that che patri- 
arch Nectarĩus aboliſhed the office of penitentiary, and 
allowed every one to participitate of the myſteries 
without any previous confeſſion. Both Socrates and 
Sozomenes inform us, that“ Every perſon was at li- 


te berty to receive the ſacrament if his conſcience Would 


« permit him ſo to do.“ 3 

John Chryſoſtome, who ſucceeded Nectarius, ſtrongly 
recommends it to us to confeſs ourſelves to God: in 
his fifth homily he expreſſes himſelf as follows: „I ex- 


ce hort you to confeſs your ſins to God; I do not mean 


<« that you ſhould do it publicly; I do not conſtrain 
« you to diſcover your fins to mankind; . diſplay your 
« conſcience before God, ſnew him your wounds, and 
«© beſeech him to heal them; acknowledge your faults 
© to him who upbraids you not with them, to him who 
«© knows them all, and from whom you cannot con- 
«© ceal them.“ 7 in Nonne 

And again in his homily on the fiftieth pſalm, he 
ſays , What! ſhall I recommend it to you to confeſa 
« yourſelves to a man, to an equal, who may reproach 
ce you on account of your faults ? No, I fay unto you, 
* confeſs yourſelves to God. 22510 

Fifty other ſimilar and equally authentic paſſages 
might be quoted in ſupport of this doctrine, which has 
been ſucceeded by the holy and uſeful cuſtom of auri- 
cular confeſſion. Nonotte knows nothing of all this. 


— a 
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Thirteenth Abſurdity, concerning Berenger. 

THE article relating to Berenger is very curious. 
* The author of The Eſſay on the Manners of Nation 
« ſays Nonotte—ſcems not to know the Catholic cate- 
4 _ " « chiſm 
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ee chiſm, but to be well acquainted with that of the 
* Calviniſts.” 101 

In reply we may aſſure him that the author is well 
verſed in both thoſe catechiſms; and well knows that 
both condemn ignorant fellows who ſay abuſive things 
-without wit. | 

I I paſs over every thing this honeſt man ſays concern- 

ing the Euchariſt, becauſe I reſpect that myſtery as 
much as I deſpiſe his calumny. There are ſome things 
ſo ſacred and delicate, that we ought neither to diſpute 
about them with knaves, nor ſpeak of them before 
fanatics. 4” 2 
Nonotte's Fourteenth Abſurdity, concerning the Second Council 

of Nicea, and Images. 


WE ſhall not attempt to refute what the libeller 
ſays concerning, the ſecond council of Nicea, the council 
of Frankfort, and the Caroline books. It is well known 
that the Caroline books, which were ſent to Rome and 
not condemned, ſpeak of the ſecond council of Nicea 
as an arrogant and impertinent ſynod : theſe facts are atteſt- 
ed by the moſt authentic teſtimonies. The council of 
Frankfort rejected the adoration of images, and would 
not allow even the ſlighteſt uſe to be made of them in 
churches. 

It is pleaſant to hear the author of the libel accuſing 
the hiſtorian of being a Calviniſt, becauſe the hiſtorian 
is an accurate relater of facts. 

The worſhip of images is due ſolely to eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline. It is certain that neither Jeſus Chriſt, nor 


any of his Apoſtles, ever made uſe of images. It is 


- poſſible that St. Luke who was a painter, might paint 
a portrait of the Virgin Mary, but we do not find that 
any ſuch portrait was ever. worſhipped. Images and 
ſtatues are noble ornaments when they are well exe- 
cuted, provided no occult virtues or ridiculous powers 
are attributed to them ; they are revered by pious ſouls, 
and eſteemed by perſons of taſte : We may ſay all. this 
without being Calviniſts. We may even laugh at the pic- 


ture of St. Ignatius which uſed to be diſplayed at the 
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Jeſvits College at Paris. In that picture, the ſaint was re- 
preſented aſcending to heaven in a coach drawn by four 


white horſes. The Jeſuits would now find it difficult to 
introduce this picture into any of the churches at Paris. 


Fifteenth Abſurdity, concerning the Cruſades. 


THE author of the libel ſhews his good ſenſe in 
the praiſes he beſtows on the enterprize of the cruſades, 
and on the manner in which they were conducted; but 
he will give us leave to doubt whether the Mahometans 
would willingly have choſen for their ſultan a Chriſtian | 
prince who was their mortal enemy and their priſoner, = 
and who was acquainted neither with their cuſtoms nor 5 
their language. | | lþ 
The author of the Eſſay on the Manners of Nations ſays, 
that Conſtantinople was taken for the firſt time by the 
Franks in 1204, and that before that period no foreign 
nation had ever made themſelves maſters of that city. 
The author of the libel calls this truth a groſs error, 
and pretends that ſeveral emperors had returned victo- 
rious into Conſtantinople after ſeditions. But what 
relation, I beſeech you, could thoſe ſeditions have to 
the tranſlation of the Greek empire to the Latins ? 


Sixteenth Abſurdity, concerning the Albigenſes. 


THE article concerning the Albigenſes is one f 
thoſe in which the author of the libel diſplays the greateſt 
ignorance and enthuſiaſm. It is certain that the crimes 
imputed to the Albigenſes were ſuch as are not in 
human nature. They were accuſed of holding ſecret 
aſſemblies, in which the men and women mixed toge- 
ther indiſcriminately, after putting out the light. Ir is 
well known that fimilar horrors were imputed to the 
primitive Chriſtians, as they have been to all who have 
attempted to become reformers. They were likewiſe 
accuſed of being Manicheans altho' they had never heard 
of the name of Mans. J 
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The unfortunate Raymond v. count of Toulouſe, 


againſt whom a cruſade was undertaken, in order to de- 
prive him of his territories, was very far from adopting 
the errors of theſe poor Albigenſes. There is ſtill 
extant a letter written by him to the abbot and chapter 
of Citeaux, in which he complains of the heretics, and 
requeſts aſſiſtance. This is a ſtriking example of the 
unproper power the monks at that time in had France; 
fince we thus ſee a ſovereign prince obliged to apply 
for protection to an abbot of Citeaux. He obtained 
the ſuccour he had ſo imprudently demanded. The 
abbot of Clervaux, who had been raiſed to the purple, 
and appointed legate by the pope, marched at the head 
of an army to aſſiſt the count of Toulouſe; and the 
firſt ſuccour he. afforded him, was by laying waſte 
Beziers and Cahors, in 1187. The country was ex- 
poſed to all the horrors of excommunication and war, 
till the year 1207, when the count of Toulouſe began 
to repent that he had called legates into his province, 
who murdered and plundered his ſubjects inſtead of 
converting them. | 

A monk of Citeaux, named Peter Caſtelnau, who 


was one of the pope's legates, was aſſaſſinated by ſome 


perſon unknown ; and the ſuſpicion fell upon the count 
of Toulouſe, although there was not the leaſt proof of 
his guilt. The biſhop of Rome then did to him what 
he had ſo often done to almoſt all the princes of Evu- 
rope; he gave the count's territories (to which he had 
no more pretenſions than to China or Japan) to the per- 
ſon who ſhould ſeize firſt on them; and thus a cruſade 


was undertaken againſt this deſcendant of Charlemagne, 


in order to revenge the death of a monk. — 
The pope ordered all thoſe who had been guilty of 
any deadly ſin, to engage in the cruſade, offering them 
the pardon of their ſins on this condition only; ard 
declaring them excommunicated if they would not 
aſſiſt in laying waſte Languedoc with fire and ſword. 
The duke of Burgundy, the counts of Nevers, St. Pol, 
Auxerre, Geneva, Poictiers, and Forez, together with 
upwards of an hundred lords of caſtles, the —_— 
| ops 
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mops of Sens and Rouen, and the biſhops of Clermont, 
Nevers, Bayeux, Liſieux and Chartres aſſembled, as it 
is ſaid, near two hundred thouſand” men, in order to 
ain pardons and ſpoils. : 
All this gives us an idea of the moſt irregular kind 
of government, or rather of the moſt execrable anarchy.. ' 
The count of Toulouſe did all he could to divert 
the ſtorm. That unfortunate prince had the weakneſs 
to give up to the pope ſeven caſtles which he was poſ- | 
ſeſſed of in Provence. He then repaired to Valence, 
where he appeared before the pope's legate, naked to 
the waiſt, barefooted, and having on only a pair of 
drawers; in this condition, he was whipped at the door 
of Sr. Giles's Church, like a criminal who is whipped 
by the executioner, and in order to complete his diſ- 
grace, he engaged to perform a cruſade againſt his own . 
ſubjects. It would be needleſs to repeat the reſt of 
this deplorable revolution; it is well known how 
many towns were reduced to aſhes, and what an infinite 
number of families were deſtroyed by fire and the ſword. 
In the ſixth chapter of the hiſtory of the Albigenſes, 
we are told that the clergy chaunted the hymn of veni 
ſanfle ſpiritus, at the gates of Carcaſſonne, while the |, 
troops were butchering all the inhabitants of the ſub- = 
urbs, without any diſtinction of age or ſex; and yet 
we now find a-gentleman who dares to canonize thoſe 
abominations, and to print a book at Avignon, to prove 
that it is right to treat princes and nations in this man- 
ner, in the name of God! we cannot but acknowledge 
that this man is extremely mild and indulgent. 
After having ſhuddered at the recital of ſo many hor- 
rors, it will perhaps be of no uſe to enquire whether 
the counts of Foix, Comminges and Bearn, (who 
Joined with the king of Arragon, in fighting for the 
count of Toulouſe, againſt the bloody Montfort,) were 
heretics; the libeller declares'them to have been ſuch ; 
perhaps this matter has been revealed to him from 
above. After all, however, there does not ſeem to 
have been any thing heretical in their taking arms in 
favour of an injured prince. It is true that they were 
Aaaz excom · 
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excommunicated, according to the abſurd and horrid 
cuſtom of thoſe times, but who told this gentleman 
that thoſe noblemen were heretics. 

Let him repeat as often as he pleaſes, that God ope- 
rated a miracle in favour of the count of Montfort, 
there are but few people in the preſent age who will 


believe that God changes the courſe of nature, and - 


works miracles in order to ſpill human blood. 


| Seventeenth Abſurdity, n the Changes made in ibe 
| UTP. 


NONOTTE imagines we have been wanting in re- 
ſpect to the Catholic church, in relating the different 
oa it has taken. 

Is there any one ſo ignorant, as not to know that all 
the cuſtoms of the Chriſtian church have changed ſince 
the time of Jeſus Chriſt? The neceſſity of the times, the 
increaſe of the flock, and the prudence of the paſtors, 
have introduced or aboliſhed laws and cuſtoms. Al- 
moſt all the cuſtoms of the Greek and Latin churches 
differ. At firſt there were no temples, and Origenes 
ſays, that the Chriſtians admit neither temples nor 
altars. Many of the primitive Chriſtians were circum- 
ciſed, and the greater number of them abſtained from 
the uſe of park, The conſubſtantiality of God and his 
fon, was not publickly eſtabliſhed, nor was even the 
word conſubſtantial known before the firſt council of 
Nicea. Mary was firſt declared to be the mother of 
God by the council of Epheſus, in 431; and Jeſus 
Chriſt was nat clearly allowed to have two natures, till 
the council of Chalcedonia, in 451; two wills were 
not admitted till long afterwards, by the council of 
Conſtantinople, in 680. The whole church was with- 
out images during a period of near three hundred 
years; during ſix hundred years, the ſacrament was ad- 
miniſtered to little children; almoſt all the fathers of 
the firſt centuries expected the millenium. It was for 
a long time an univerſal belief, that all children who 
died without being baptized, were condemned to flames 

| F | everlaſting, 
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everlaſting. St. Auguſtine declares this in expreſs 


terms; parvulos non regeneratos ad æternam mortem. Ic 
was not till after the time of Charlemagne, that the 
church of Rome firſt admitted that the Holy Ghoſt 
proceeds from the father and the ſon. 1 

All the fathers of the church, and all the councils 
till the twelfth century, were of opinion that the Virgin 
Mary was conceived in original ſin; and at preſent, 
this opinion is adopted only by the Dominicans. | 

There 1s not the ſlighteſt appearance of the invocation 
of ſaints, before the year 375. It is evident therefore, 
that the wiſdom of the church has varied her creed; 
her ceremonies and cuſtoms, according to the difference 
of times and places, Every wiſe government has done 
the ſame, Fr (1 

The author of he Eſſay on the Manners of Nations has 
related, in an impartial manner, all the different changes 
for which the church has been indebted to her paſtors. 
Theſe changes, it is true, have been productive of 
ſchiſms, much blood has been ſpilt, and mankind have 
been greatly troubled for the ſake of their opinions; 
let us thank God therefore that we were not born in 
thoſe melancholy times. Happy it is for us, that we 
are now a days troubled only with libels. FIVE 


Eighteenth Abſurdity, concerning the Maid of Orleans. | | 


LET thecharitable Nonotte continue to inſult the aſhes 
of John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, this is an action 
worthy of his character; and let him endeavour to per- 
ſuade us, that Joan of Arc was an inſpired perſon, and 
that God ſent this girl to the aſſiſtance of Charles VII. 
againſt Henry VI. this may make us laugh: but it is 
neceſſary to contradict the falſe account he gives of 
her trial. This trial is to be found in Rymer's Federa: 

Being interrogated in 1431, ſhe declared that ſne was 
then twenty-nine years of age; ſhe was therefore twenty- 
ſeven, when ſhe went to ſee the king in 1429: this 


* See chap, xiii, of his book De Perſcutrantia, V. 
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proves the libeller to be a very {indifferent calculator, 
as he aſſerts that ſhe was then only nineteen years of age. 

It will be neceſſary to inform the reader concerning 
the real hiſtory of this Joan of Arc, commonly called 
the Maid of Orleans. The particulars of her adventures 
are but little known, and may be entertaining to the 
generality of readers. | 

Paul Jovius, ſays, that the courage of the French was 
animated by this girl, but he is far from ſuppoſing her 
to have been inſpired: Neither Robert Gagain, nor 
Paulus Emilius, nor Polydore Vergil, nor Genebrar, 
nor Philip de Bergame, nor Papirius Maſſon, nor even 
Mariana pretend: that ſhe' was ſent by God; and even if 
Mariana the Jeſuit had ſaid it, his aſſertion would have 
had no weight with me. 

Mezerai beheves that the prince of the heavenly forces 
appeared to her; I am ſorry for Mezerai, and aſk pardon 
of the prince of the heavenly forces for not being of the 
fame opinion. 

The generality of our hiſtorians, who copy after one 

another, ſuppoſe that the Maid of Orleans prophecied 

events and afterwards fulfilled them. They make her 

ſay, that ſhe will drive the Engliſh out of the king- 
dom; and yet the Engliſh continued in France five 
years after her death. They make her write a long 
letter to the king of England, although it is certain 
that ſhe could neither read nor write: it was not cuſ- 
tomary 'to teach the maid ſervants of inns ſuch things 
in thoſe days, and we find it mentioned in the trial that 
ſhe could not ſign her name. | 1 

They likewiſe tell us, that ſne found a ruſty ſword, 
upon the blade of which were engraven five flower de 
luces; and that this ſword lay hid in the church of 
St. Catherine at Tours. This was certainly a great 
miracle. | 


The poor Maid of Orleans having at length been 


taken by the Engliſh, in ſpite of her prophecies and 


miracles, aſſerted, in the preſence of her judges, that 
St. Catherine and St. Margaret had honoured her with 


many reyelations. I am ſurprized that ſhe ſaid — 
| | abaut 
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about her converſations with the prince of the heavenly 
forces. It is probable that theſe two ſaints were fonder 
of talking than St. Michael. Her judges ſuppoſed her 
to be a witch, and ſhe fancied herſelf inſpired... ; 

As a proof that Charles the Seyenth's. officers em- 
ployed the marvellous, as an encouragement to their 
ſoldiers in the deplorable ſtate to which France was 
reduced, we may obſerve that Saintraille had his ſhep- 
herd, in the ſame manner as the count de Dunois had his 
ſhepherdeſs. The ſhepherd foretold things in favour 
of one party, while the ſhepherdeſs did the ſame for the 
other. | 

But unfortunately the count's propheteſs was taken 
by one of Vendome's baſtards, at the ſiege of Com- 
piegne, and Saintraille's prophet was taken by lord 
Talbot. The brave Talbot was not cruel enough to 
order the ſhepherd to be burnt ; he was one of thoſe true 
Engliſhmen, who deſpiſe ſuperſtition of every kind, and 
who are too philoſophical to puniſh fanatics, 

This, in my opinion, 1s what hiſtorians ought to 
have attended to, although they have wholly neg- 
lected it. 

The Maid of Orleans was conducted to John of Lux- 
embourg count of Ligny. She was at firſt confined in 
the caſtle of Beaulieu, afterwards in that of Beaurevoir, 
and laſtly in that of Crotoy in Picardy. | | 


Peter Cauchon, biſhop of Beauvais, who ſided with he 


the king of England, againſt his lawful ſovereign, 
claimed the Maid of Orleans as a witch, who had been 
arreſted within the limits of his dioceſe. He inſiſted on 
trying her as a witch, and ſupported his pretended 
right by a remarkable falſhood. Joan had been taken 
in the biſhop of Noyon's dioceſe, and neither he or 
the biſhop of Beauvais, had certainly the Faſt right to 


condemn any perſon, and much leſs to deliver into the 


hands of the executioner, one who was a ſubje& of 
the duke of Lorraine, and in the pay of the king of 


France. 
There was at that time (who would have thought it?) 
a vicar- general of the inquiſition in France, who was 
called brother Martin. This was one of the moſt ** 
| ri 
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rid effects of the total ſubverſion of that unhappy 
country. Brother Martin claimed the priſoner as ſmel- 
bng hereſy, odorantem herefim. He ſummoned the duke 
of Burgundy and the count de Ligny, © By the privi- 
& Jege of his office, and the authority inveſted in, him 
« by the holy ſee, to deliver up Joan of Arc to the holy 
« inquifition,” | 
The Sorbonne, being impatient to ſecond brother Mar. 
tin, wrote to the duke of Burgundy and John of Luxem- 
bourg in the following terms: © You have exerted your 
% whole power, in apprehending this woman who calls 
c herſelf the Virgin, through whoſe means the honour of 
46 Godhas been offended without meaſure, religion exceſ- 
& fively wounded, and the church greatly A nee ; 
& having occaſioned idolatry, errors, bad doctrine, 
e and other ineftimable evils to ſpread themſelves in 
c this kingdom. But it would be to little purpoſe to 
© have made ſuch a capture, unleſs there ſhould follow 
© what is required to ſatisfy the offence, by her per- 
© petrated, againſt our holy creator, his faith and his 
* holy church, together with her other innumerable 
% miſdeeds. It would therefore be an intolerable 
„ offence againſt the divine majeſty if this woman 
« were to be ſer at liberty.” 

At length Joan was adjudged to Peter Cauchon, who 
was called the baſe biſhop, the baſe Frenchman and 
the baſe man. John of Luxembourg, fold ihe Virgin to 
Cauchon and the Engliſh for ten thouſand livres, and 
the duke of Bedford payed the money. 'The Sorbonne, 
the biſhop, and brother Martin, then preſented an- 
other petition to the duke of Bedford Regent of France; 
praying that, For the honour of our Lord and Savi- 
« our Jeſus Chriſt, the ſaid Joan might ſpeedily be put 
“ into thef hands of eccleſiaſtical juſtice.” . was 
conducted to Rouen. The archbiſhoprick of that city 
was at that time vacant, and the chapter permitted the 
biſhop of Beauvais to officiate on the occaſion. He 
choſe for his aſſiſtants nine doctors of the Sorbonne, 
with thirty-five other perſons who were either abbots or 


monks. Brother Martin preſided with Cauchon, but 
I | as 
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as he was only vicar of the inquiſition he had only the 
ſecond place. | 1 

The interrogatories were fourteen in number, and 
are all of them ſingular; Joan aſſerted that ſhe had 
ſeen St. Catherine and St. Margaret at Poictiers. 
Beaupere, one of the doctors, aſked her by what token 
ſhe knew the ſaints ? Joan replied that it was from the 
manner in which they curtſied. Beaupere then aſked 
her whether they were very talkative? Go, ſaid ſhe, 
and look into the regiſter.* Beaupere then inquired if 
St. Michael was naked when he appeared to her? Joan 
replied, do you think that our Lord had not where» ' 
withal to cover him? „ eueren 

This is the ridiculous part of the affair, here follows 
the horrible part. One of her judges, who was a doc- 
tor of divinity and a prieſt, named Nicholas L'Oiſeleur, 
came to confeſs her in priſon. He applied the ſacra- 
ment to the moſt ſcandalous purpoſe, by concealing 
two prieſts behind a curtain in the priſon, who wrote 
down the priſoner's confeſſion. Thus the judges were 
guilty of ſacrilege in order to palliate this murder. 
And an unhappy ideot, who had been courageous 
enough to do great ſervice to her king and country, 
was condemned to the flames by forty-four French 
prieſts who made this ſacrifice to the Engliſh faction. 

It is well known how they had the meanneſs to 
place mens cloaths in her priſon, in order to tempt ner 
to reſume that dreſs, and with what abſurd barbarity 
they made this pretended tranſgreſſion a pretext for 
condemning her to the flames, as if in this warlike 
young woman, the putting on breeches inſtead of pet- 
ticoats, was a crime for which ſhe deſerved to be burnt. 
The whole narrative greatly affects the heart, and 
makes common ſenſe ſhudder. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how, after the innumerable horrors of which we 
have been guilty, we can dare to give to any other peo- 
ple the appellation of barbarians. 5 
The greater part of our hiſtorians, who ſeem more 
attached to the pretended embelliſhments of hiſtory 
than to truth, tell us that Joan ſhewed great intrepidity 
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at the place of execution; but the chronicles of that 
time mention, and Mr. de Villaret acknowledges, that 
ſhe ſhed tears and cried much when ſentence was paſſed 
on her; a weakneſs excuſable in her ſex and perhaps 
in ours, and very compatible with the courage which 
this young woman had diſplayed amidſt the dangers of 
war; for a perſon may be bold and daring in the field, 
and yet deeply affected upon the ſcaffold. 
It ſeems right to add here, that ſeveral perſons, with- 


out being at the pains to make inquiry, have believed 


that the Maid of Orleans was not burnt at Rouen, 
although the account of her trial is ſtill extant. They 
have been deceived by the account which has been 
publiſhed, of an adventurer, who aſſumed the name of 
the Maid of Orleans, and even impoſed upon Joan of 
Arc's brother, and by means of this deception was 
married to a gentleman of Lorraine, of the family of 
Armoiſe. There were two other impoſtors who pre- 
tended they were the Maid of Orleans; all theſe aſſerted 
that ſome other woman had been burnt inſtead of Joan 
of Arc. Such idle ſtories, however, can be credited 
only by thoſe who are willing to be deceived. 

Learn, Nonotte, how neceſſary it is to ſtudy hiſtory 
before we preſume to ſpeak about it. 


Nineteenth Abſurdity, concerning Rapin de Thoyras. 


NONOTTE, page 185, attacks the accurate and 
judicious Rapin de Thoyras, and ſays it neither ſuited 
his taſte, nor was ſafe for him, to write in favour of 
the Maid of Orleans. Nonotte, knows but. little of 
the laws of England. It is certain, that in that coun- 
try an author is at full liberty to write any thing he 
pleaſes: but it is worthy of obſervation, that the gen- 
tlemau whom the libeller inſults in this manner, did 
not compoſe his hiſtory in England, but at Wezel, 
where he died. © 

We will here make one more obfervation, on the 
miraculous adventure of Joan of Arc, and this is, that 
it muſt have been a droll miracle, to ſend a young girl 

to 
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to aſiſt the French againſt the Engliſh, in order to 
have her burnt afterwards. | 


Twentieth Abſurdity, concerning Mabomet II. and the taking 
of Conſtantinople. 85 


THE author of the libel revives the ſtory of Ma- 


homet II. who beheaded his miftreſs Irene in order to 


pleaſe his janizaries. This ſtory is ſufficiently refuted 
by the Turkiſh annals, and by the manners of the ſe- 
raglio which have never ſuffered the ſecrets of the ſul - 
tan's bed to be expoſed to the mihtary, _ 

He denies that one half of the city of Conſtantiople 
was taken by capitulation ; but the Turkiſh annals 
compiled by prince Cantemir, and the Greek churches 
that ſtill ſubſiſt, are ſufficient proofs that Nonotte 
knows nq more of the Turkiſh hiſtory than of ours. 


Twenty-firſt Abſurdity, concerning the Tax upon Sins. 8 
THE author of tte libel aſks, „Where is this dif. 


« oraceful licence, this ſcandalous tax, thoſe prices 
« fixed on fin, which were eſtabliſhed into a law?“ 
Let him read The Taxes of the Roman Chancery, printed at 
Rome in 1514 by Marcellus Silbert, the year following 
at Cologne by Goſvinus Colinius, and laftly, at Paris 
in 1520, by Tonſſaint Denys, in St- James's ſtreet. 
He will find the following clauſe in the firſt article, 
de cauſis matrimonialibus. In cauſis matrimonialibus, 
* pro contractu quarti gradus, taxa eft turonenſes 
« ſeptem, ducatus unus. - carlini fex:” 8 K 

Muſt we be obliged to inform this poor man, that 
in the 18th article, abſblution is given to any one who 
has had carnal knowledge of his mother, on payment 
of five crowns; a father and mother who have killed 
their ſon, are taxed only five ducats; and ſodomy or 
beſtiality are rated only at nine ducats. After ſuch 
proots the libeller ought either to hold his tongue, or 
to pay for his ſins, 
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Twenty-ſecond Abſurdity, concerning the Right of the Laity 


to confeſs. 


NONOTTE aſks where the author learnt that 
laymen, and even women had a right to confeſs? If he 
looks into the writings of St. Thomas d' Aquinas, page 
255,, part III. of the edition printed at Lyons, in 1738, 
he will find the following paſſage, *© Confeſſio & defectu 
% facerdotis a laico facta ſacramentalis eſt quodam modo.” 
Need he be told how many abbeſſes uſed to confeſs 
their nuns? We cannot do better than tranſcribe part 
of a letter written by a very learned man, which, is 
dated at Valence, February 1ſt, 1769, and relates to 
a cuſtom of which Nonotte ſeems to be perfectly ig- 
norant. | | | 

The libeller aſks ©© whether we can mention any 
ce abbeſs who ever confeſſed her nuns ?” 

To this therefore we ſhall reply, by the following 
quotation from the Abbe Fleury's Ecclgſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
vol. xvi, page 246. *© In Spain there were abbeſſes 
„ who gave their nuns the benediction, heard them 
c confeſs, and who likewiſe preached in public. This 
« fact appears from a letter written by pope Innocent 
c III. and dated December 10th, 1210.” 

Jo theſe remarks of that learned writer, I ſhall add 
the authority of St. Baſil, who in his Abridged Rules, 
vol. ii. page 453, obſerves, that © it is allowable for 
„ an,abbeſs to hear the confeſſions of her nuns.” I 
ſhall add farther, that father Martene in his Ceremonies 
of the Church, vol. ii. page 39, affirms that the abbeſſes 
were for a long time permitted to confeſs their nuns, 
but that at length they were found to be ſo inquiſitive, 
that it was judged neceſſary to deprive them of this 
- privilege. We ſhall have occaſion to take notice again 
of Nonotte's 1gnorance in regard to confeſſion, in ana- 
ther article, | 
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Nonotte's Toenty-third Abſurdity. 


THE author of the libel ſpeaking of Calviniſm, 
pretends that the hiſtorian'ſeems to be too partial to 
Calvin and Luther. It is right he ſhould know that 
the author of the Eſſay on the Manners of Nations reſpects 
only the truth; that he has loudly condemned the mur- 
der of Servetus, and that he' deteſts perſecution and 
fanaticiſm, wherever he finds them. The device of this 
work is, Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 


Nonotte's Twenty-fourth Abſurdity, concerning Francis J. 


THE author of the libel carries the ſpirit of per- 
ſecution ſo far, as to repeat the following ſpeech im- 
puted to Francis I. by Florimond de Raymond, and 
fince ſo eagerly quoted by the Jeſuit Daniel. If any 
« one of my children were to differ from the opinions 
« of the church of Rome, I would facrifice him with my 
c own hand.” This is what Nonotte calls a fender piety. 
Is it poſſible that Francis I. who allowed Barbaroſſa to 
have a moſque in France, could have been pious enough 
to cut the dauphin's throat, if the dauphin had thought 
proper to pray to God in French, or to uſe bread and 
wine in the ſacrament ? Is it poſſible I fay that Francis I. 
could be induced to utter ſo barbarous an expreſſion ? 
Neither de Thou nor Duhaillan make mention of it, 
and even if they had, and it were true, what could we 
ſay of it, but that Francis I, muſt have been an unna- 
tural father, or that he did not think as he ſpoke. 


N notes T; wenty- fifth Abſurdity, concerning the Maſſacre of 
Ft. Bartholomew. 


WRETCH! has the author of the apology for 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, aſſiſted you in your 
libel? It would ſeem as if you wanted to palliate the 
murders of that night. You fay, they were never 
premeditated ; but if you read Mezerai, you will _ | 

| im 
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him acknowledging in the fifth volume of the Amſter- 
dam edition, that from the end of the year 1570, 
te they perſevere in the grand defign of drawing the 
«© Huguenots into the ſnare.” Does not your brother 
Daniel ſay, that Charles IX. performed his part well! 
And has not he copied this expreſſion from the hiſtori- 
ographer Matthieu? God knows, it was a horrid part, 
and we find it but too well authenticated. 

A critic who falls into miſtake, is contemptible only, 
but a man who would attempt to excuſe the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew, muſt be a raſcal deſerving of puniſh- 
- MENT, 


Nonotte's Trwwenty-fixth Abſurdity, concerning the Duke of 
Guiſe, and the Day of the Barricades. 


HERE are the words of Nonotte, “ as to the order 
« ſent by Henry III. to the duke of Guiſe, forbidding 
* him to come to Paris, the author of e Effay on the 
t Manners of Nations, ſays, that thę king was obliged 
to write to him by the poſt, becauſe he had no money 
66 to pay a courier.“ 
Wretched libeller! learn to quote more correctly. 
The words of the text are, „he wrote two letters to 
s him, and ordered them to be delivered by two cou- 
ce riers. Even for this neceſſary expence, there was 106 
« money in the treaſury : the letters were ſent by the 
* poſt; and the duke came to Paris, alledging, as 2 
« ſpecious excuſe, that he had not received the orders.” 

If you now wiſh to be informed where this anecdote 
is to be met with, I will refer you to Never's Memoirs, 
and VEtoile's Journal. You ſtile the latter of theſe an 
obſcure citizen, whereas it is well known that l' Etoile 
was of an ancient and noble family ; but whether he 
was a Citizen or not, here are his words, page 95, vol. ii. 

“ A negociation however was ſet on foot at Soiſſons, 
« between the duke of Guiſe and Bellievre, who within 
«© three days, was to bring him ſecurities on the part 
“ of the king, Some other more preſſing affair pre- 


« vented Bellievre from going to finiſh this commiſſion; 
- 60 * 
never 


* 
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te nevertheleſs, he wrote to the duke of Guiſe, to in- 
« form him of the cauſe of the delay, but the treaſury 
« refuſed to give him five and twenty crowns to pay 
« the two couriers who were to go to Soiſſons, fo that 
« the two packets were ſent by the poſt, and arrived 
<« too late, becauſe the duke of Guiſe being intreated 
« by the leaguers to go to Paris, fet out from Soiffons 
te at the expiration of three days.“ | 


Nonoite's Twenty-ſeventh Abſurdity, concerning the pretended 
Execution of Mary of Arragon. 


I'T is uſeful to refute all the ridiculous ſtories with 
which the romantic writers, whether monks or lay-men, 
have deluged the middle ages. One Geoffry of Viterbo 
took it into his head at the end of the twelfth century, 
to write ſuch a kind of chronicle as it was uſual to 
write in thoſe days. In this chronicle he relates that 
the emperor Otho III. having eſpouſed Mary of Ar- 
ragon, that empreſs fell in love, with a count of Mo- 
dena, who refuſing her offers, Mary accuſed him to the 
emperor of having attempted her honour? that the em- 
peror cauſed the count to be beheaded ; that the count's 
widow came with her huſband's head in her hand, to 
demand juſtice, and to prove his innocence; , that the 
widow inſiſted on being put to the trial of hot irons ; 
that ſhe walked over the irons without feeling them, 
whereas the empreſs 'burnt the ſoles of her feet, upon 
which the emperor cauſed the latter to be put to death. 

This fable reſembles all the other legends of thoſe 
barbarous ages. At the time of Otho IN. there was 
neither a kingdom of Arragon, nor a Mary of Arragon, 
nor a count of Modena; and yet we ſee this and other 
ſimilar falſehoods eagerly copied by an hundred authors; 
the Maimbourgs adopt it, and the Lenglets repeat 
it in their univerſal chronology, together with the battle 
of the ſerpents, and the adventure of an archbiſhop of 
Meatz, who was devoured by rats. All theſe fables 
are made to be credited by our libeller, but not by ſen- 
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Nonoite's Twenty-eight Al ſurdi ty, concerning Pepin's Do- 


Aallon. 


VES, we perſiſt in our opinion, that neither Pepin 
nor Charlemagne diſpoſed of the ſovereignty of Rome, 
or of the exarchate of Ravenna, 1. becauſe, if the dona- 
nation had really been made, the popes would have 
preſerved the authentic inſtrument of it; 2. becauſe 


Charlemagne in his will mentions Rome and Ravenna 


among the towns that belonged to him. This ſeems 
deciſive. 3. Becauſe the Otho's, who marched into 
Italy, never acknowledged this donation, and that un- 
der Otho, the popes: had no ſovereignty. 4. Becauſe 
Pepin could not poſſibly give away places to which he 
had no right or pretenſion. 5. Becauſe the Greek em- 
perors never complained of this pretended donation, 
either by their ambaſſadors or in their treaties. To all 
this may be objected, a paſſage - in Eginhardus, who 
fays, that Pepin offered the Pentapolis to St. Peter; 
but this means only, that he put it under the protec- 
tion of St. Peter, in the ſame manner as Lovis XI. af- 
terwards gave the county of Boulogne to the Virgin 
Mary. The popes had many eſtates in Italy, but they 
were not ſovereigns either under Pepin or Charlemagne, 
who. had the ſupreme; power. 

It. is not true that the popes were maſters of the 
exarchate from the time of Pepin, to that of Otho III. 
The latter aſſigned the revenues of the Marquiſate of 
Ancona, but not the ſovereignty, to the holy ſee. This 
was the true origin of the temporal power of the ſee 
of Rome. It began towards the cloſe of the tenth cen- 
tury, but was not firmly eſtabliſhed till the time of 
pope Alexander VI. 


Nonotte's 7 wenty-ninth Abſurdity, concerning a Fact relative 10 
Henry III. King of France. 


DEFA MATORY writer, you tell us,“ You 
« have never been able to find in what book it is ſaid 


ce that Henry III. beſieged Livron in Dauphiny.“ You 


I pretend 


F 
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pretend that it never was beſieged, becauſe it is now 
only a ſmall place without any fortifications; but are 
there not many inſtances of cities changed into villages 
by the misfortunes of the times? Look into Mezerai's 
Chronological Abridgment, page 218 ; conſult De Ser- 
res, or the 58th book of the accurate De Thou, and you 
will find that the city of Livron was beſieged by Belle- 
garde, under the orders of the Dauphin of Auvergne ; 
that Henry III. went in perſon to the camp, and that 
the beſieged reproached him from their walls with the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. You will find the whole 
of this adventure related in the ColleAion of Memorable 
Events, page 537 ; you will find it likewiſe in L'Etoile's 
Memoirs, vol. i. page 117. You will learn that it 
was not Montbrun who commanded in Livron, bur 
Roeſſes who was killed in an aſſault, You will learn 
that at the approach of the beſiegers on the 13th of 
January, the inhabitants cried our from the walls, 
Come on, murderers as you are; vou will not find 
ce us aſleep as you did the admiral.” You will find that 
the women fought in the breach, and that this was a 
very memorable ſiege. In a word, you will learn that 
it is not for a college pedant to talk about the Hiſtory 
of France when he knows nothing about it, 


Nongits's Thirtiet Abſardity, concerning the Converſion of 
Henry IV. 


IT is diſhoneſty in Father Daniel, and ſtupidity in 
Nonotte, to pretend that Henry IV. had been a catho- 
lic in his heart, long. before his converſion, But was 
it poſſible that the lover of Gabriella d'Eſtrees, who 
ſpeaks to her of the dangerous leap he is about to take; 
the man whom the popes had declared to be a deteſtable 
baſlard, and unworthy of wearing the crown; the poli- 
tician who informed queen Elizabeth of his motives for 
changing his religion; the hero who had ſeen an hun- 
dred catholic aſſaſſins attempting to take away his life; 
the proteſtant who had written to Coriſanda d' Andouin, 
* And you are of this religion! I had much rather turn 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hift. Ccc * Turk 
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% Turk*”, or the monarch to whom Roni had ſaid, It 
* 1s neceſſary that you ſhould be a papiſt, and that I 
* continue a proteſtant,” Is it poſſible, I ſay, that ſuch 
a man could ſincerely believe the Roman catholic to be 
the only true religion? That it is ſuch there can be no 
doubt, but is it likely that he ſhould have faith in it 
while its miniſters were every where preaching againſt 
him, while they introduced the following into their 
public Form of Prayer: * Lord, deliver us from the 
« Bearneſe F and the devil;” and in ſhort, while they 
painted him in the ſhape of a devil with horns and 
a tail? n 

This great man, who was ſo baſely perſecuted, and 
whoſe courage was at length obliged to ſubmit to the 
laws of his enemies, would never condeſcend however 
to ſign the confeſſion of faith which, after many diſ- 
putes, was drawn up by David du Perron in the form 
in which we find it in the Memoirs of the Duke of 
Sully, who cauſed many minutiæ to be ſuppreſſed. 
Henry IV. contented himſelf with ordering Lomenie to 
ſign it. | my 
The writer of a vain panegyric, might repreſent this 
hero as a convert to the catholic faith, but an hiſtorian 
ought to ſpeak the truth; Father Daniel has not done 
this; and we find him ſpeaking more advantageoully of 
brother Coton, than of the greateſt king that ever reign- 
ed in France. | 

We excuſe his ignorance, when he ſtiles Lognac, one 
of the perſons who aſſaſſinated the duke of Guiſe, fr} 
gentleman of the bed-chamber ; we paſs over his having 
never heard any thing of the famous aſſembly of the 
ſtates in 1355 ; we ſhrug up our ſhoulders when he tells 
us, that Louis VIII. in his laſt illneſs, was adviſed by 
his phyſicians to take a young girl into bed to him, as 
the only means of ſaving his life, and that he preferred 


* See the Eſſay on the Manners and Spirit of Nations, vol. iv, 
page 34. where the reader will find ſeveral very intereſting letters 
from Henry IV. to Coriſanda d'Andouin. V. | 

7 Henry IV, uſed frequently to be called Le Bearnois, or the 
Bearneſe, from Bearn, the place of his nativity, T. 1 
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death to a recovery by ſuch a remedy, he, who by the 

bye, had one ready at hand in his wife, who was the 

tineſt princeſs in Europe. We are diſguſted at finding 

him ſo ignorant of the laws, and are wearied with his 

confuſed deſcriptions of battles; but when we ſee him 
| deſcribing Henry IV. as a devotee, and as one who 
ated the part of an informer againſt the proteſtants to 
the republic of Venice, our diſguſt is mixed with in- 
dignation. 


Nonolte's Thirty-firft Abſurdity, concerning Cardinal du Per- 
ron, and the States of 1614. | 


THE libeller affords us an opportunity of conſider- | 
ing a very important queſtion. All the memoirs of thoſe 
times inform us, that cardinal du Perron oppoſed the 
publication of the fundamental law relative to the inde- 
pendence of the crown; that he cauſed the decree of par- 
liament, which had confirmed this natural and poſitive 
law to be ſuppreſſed ; that he caballed, and threatened, 
and ſaid publicly, that if a king was an Arian, or Ma- 
hometan, it would be right to depoſe him. 
No; it would be right to obey him if he had the 
misfortune to be a Mahometan, as much as if he were 


- of / i eee 


of a holy Chriſtian. The primitive Chriſtians did not 
a revolt againſt the Pagan emperors; what right then 

ſhould we have to revolt againſt our Muſſulman ſove- 
ne reign? The Greeks, who have ſworn fidelity to the 
rj Padicha, would ſurely be criminal were they to violate 
ng their oath ; and that which is a crime at Conſtanti- 
he nople, is aſſuredly not a virtue at Paris. If we were to 
Vs ſuppoſe (what is not impoſſible ) that the king, to whom 
* Du Perron had ſworn allegiance, had embraced Maho- 


metaniſm, and Du Perron had attempted to depoſe 
him, we muſt allow that Du Perron would have de- 
ſerved death. = 
We will not ſay what the libeller deſerves ; but this 
opinion, that the Hur eh is empowered to depoſe kings, 
is of all opinions, the moit abſurd and the moſt deſerv- 
ing of puniſhment; and they who firſt brought it to 
light were monſters, and enemies to the human race. 


Cee x The 
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The libeller aſks, where Du Perron's words are to be 
found? Where? In all the memoirs of that period, in 
Le Vaſſor's colleQion, in the Jeſuit d'Avrignt's Chro- 
nological Hiſtory, and in ſhort, every where. 


Nonotte's Thirty-ſecond Abſurdity, concerning the State of 
Population in England, 


SIR William Petty has proved, that the. moſt fa. 
yourable circumſtances are requiſite for a nation to 
increaſe a twentieth part in the ſpace of an hundred 
years; and this calculation expaſes the abſurdity of 
thoſe writers who people the earth by a ſtroke of their 
pen, and who in a century or two cover the glabe with 
inhabitants. The libeller aſks, How England has 
„acquired a third more inhabitants ſince the reign 
* of queen Elizabeth? We may anſwer him by ſay- 
ing, that it is becauſe the moſt favourable circumſtances 
have concurred to render it thus populous ; becauſe 
Germans, Flemings, and French have repaired in 
crowds to that country ; becauſe ſixty thouſand monks, 
ten thouſand - nuns, and ten thouſand ſecular prieſts 
have been reſtored to the ſtate, and to propagation, and 
laſtly, becauſe population has been encouraged by the 
liberty and affluence that prevail there. What has 
happened in England is quite the contrary of what we 
obſerve in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and in Portugal. He 
who manages his farm yard il] will be in want of poul- 
try; he who manages it well will have a prodigious 
quantity. As for you, gooſe, who have written againſt 
theſe uſeful truths, may the farm yard in which you 
have been fattened, at the expence of the ſtate, be in 
future filled only with uſeful poultry, 


Nonotte's Thirty-third Abſurdity, concerning Admiral Drake, 


YOU pretend to be a man of learning, Nonotte ; 
you ſay, that admiral Drake diſcovered the land of 
eſſo. Learn that Drake never viſited Japan, much leſs 
the land of Jeſſo. Learn that he died in 1 596, in his 
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way to Porto Bello. Learn that the firſt diſcovery of 
Jeſſo was by the Dutch in 1644, forty-eight years after 
Drake's death. Learn likewiſe that the name of the 
diſcoverer was Martin Jeritſon. Do you think to do 
any credit to your theology by acting the ſeaman? 
You ſhew your ſtupidity both by land and by ſea, and 
you applaud yourſelf on account of your work, becauſe 
your errors are in two volumes. 


Nonotte's Thirty-fourth Abſurdity, concerning auricular Cen- 
Haſion. 


IN good truth, Nonotte, you are as ignorant of theo- 
logy as you are of ſea affairs. The author of he Eſſay on 
the Manners of Nations has obſerved that according to St. 
Thomas d' Aquinas, it was allowable to confeſs to a layman 
in caſes of neceſſity, and that confeſſion 1s not altogether a 
acrament but a kind of ſacrament. In reply to this, you 
aſſert that all the critics agree that no ſuch paſſage is to 
be met with in St. Thomas; and in return, I aſſert 
that no true critic will ſay any ſuch thing. I defy you - 
to produce an edition of St, Thomas's Summa Theologiz, 
in which this paſſage is not to be found. This per- 
formance was held in ſuch high veneration, that no 
one would have preſumed to have intermixed with it 
the work of any other writer, It was one of the firſt. 
books printed at Rome fo early as the year 1474, and 
in 1484 it was printed at Venice, It was only in the 
edition publiſhed at Lyons, that doubts were ſtarted 
whether or not the third part of the Summa was really 
written by d'Aquinas. But it is eaſy to diſcoyer in it 
his ſtyle and manner of writing. 

St. Thomas d'Aquinas, however, did nothing more 
than collect the opinions of his time, and we have many 
other proofs that laymen were allowed to confeſs to 
each other; witneſs the famous paſſage in Joinville, 
where he tells us that he confeſſed a knight in Africa, and 
gave him abſolution. A Jeſuit ought at leaſt to know 
what is ſaid by the Jeſuit Tolet in his work de Inſftruc- 
tione Sacerdotale, book i. chap. 16. where he ſays, * Nec 

femina 
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femina nec laicus abſolvere poſſunt ſine privilegio”, i. e. neither 
woman nor layman can give abſolution without a licenſe. 
The pope therefore can give the girls leave to confeſs 
the men. | 
We muſt here remind Nonotte, that this cuſtom of 
reciprocal confeſſion is 'of very ancient date. He will 
be greatly ſurprized, when he is told that it comes from 
Syria; he will find likewiſe that the Jews uſed to con- 
/ fels to one another upon certain occaſions, and to give 
each other nine and thirty ſtrokes with a whip upon 
their poſteriors, repeating at the ſame time a verſe of 
the 77th Palm. | | B 
It would be proper for Nonotte to confeſs in the 
ſame manner, all the ill- natured abſurdities of which he 
is guilty. | 
We could make more than an hundred ſimilar re- 
marks ; but it is neceſſary to keep within bounds, 
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THE ERRORS OF M. DE »— 


Rp: * DAMILAVYI LE 


HE author of The EIS on the Manners and Hi 
of Nations, condeſcended to refute the errors con- 
tained in the libel on that Effay, but neglected every 
thing that was perſonal in it with reſpect to himſelf; ; 
friendſhip and equity therefore induce me to add, what 
M. de V has diſdained to ſay. | 
The author of the libel in the 2oth, 21ſt, and 22d 
pages of his uch, Diſcourſe, points out four 
contradictions, of which lays he, M. de V- has been 
ilty, without reckoning an infinite number of others, which 
by the bye he does not ſpecify. 
Without doubt. thoſe he has quoted are the beſt ſup- 
rted ; doubtleſs the illuſtrious journaliſt who has fo 
highly applauded the criticiſms of this libeller, has con- 
vinced himſelf they are judicious and has compared the 
quotations with the original, ſo as to be aſſured of their 
accuracy. This is what we are going to inquire into. 
The firſt of theſe contradictions relates to the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity ; the ſecond, to the different 
ſpecies. of mankind; the third to Michael Servetus; 
and the fourth and laſt to Cromwell, wa 
e 
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We ſhall endeavour to aſcertain the honeſty, faga- 
city and civility of theſe gentlemen. 


I. 
Of the Eftabliſhment of Chriſtlanity. 
Firft Falſity of the Libeller, Abſurdity of his Reaſonings. 


© ITT is truly aſtoniſhing, ſays he in the 19th page 
© of his preliminary diſcourſe, that M. de Voltaire 
* with his extenſive genius, his vaſt erudition, and his 
© prodigious memory, ſhould have fallen into ſuch evi- 
dent contradctions. In the 5th chapter of his Eſay 
© ox the Manners of Nations, he tells us, That it was 
& gever the diſpoſition of the Roman ſenate or of the emperors, to 
e perſecute any man on account of his religion; that the Chriſ- 
& tian churchwasat full liberty to extend l ſelf even in the begin- 
c ning, and that it was openly protected by ſeveral emperors.” 
And in his Age of Louis XIV. continues the libeller, 
© in the chapter on Calviniſm, he ſays,” that © This ſame 
ce church from the very beginning deſpiſed the authority of the 
« emperors, holding her aſſemblies, in ſpite of their edifts, 
ce in grottss and ſubterraneous caves, till Conſtantine drew it 
de from under ground in order to place it at the fide of the 
& throne.” a | 5 al 
It would be as aſtoniſhing to ſee M. de Voltaire ex- 
reſſing himſelf in this manner, as it is to ſee ſo much 
P 3 
-32norance joined to fo much falſnood. | 
Is it in order to affront M. de Voltaire the more, 
that the author thus mutilates his ſtyle ? Fortunately no 
perſon can poſſibly miſtake it, and the reader will per- 
ceive the falſity of theſe quotations, the moment he 
reads them. f 
M. de Voltaire has not ſaid, © That the Chriſtian church 
ce Twas at full liberty to extend itſelf even in the beginning ;” it 
is well enough known that this is not his manner of 
writing; here is the firſt paſſage as we find it in the 
original, | 
« Never 


Overti 


public 
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Never did any of the Cæſars, or the pro- conſuls, 
« or the Roman ſenate, wiſh to nine ee Jews from 


te believing their law. This reaſan is ſufficient to ſhew 
« the liberty Chriſtianity had to extend itſelf in pri- 


© vate.“ 15 u eee 2 

Excluſive of the changes the libeller has thought fit 
to make in this paſſage, we may perceive that he has 
ſuppteſſed the words in private,” as being no way 
favourable to the forced and contrary ſenſe he has en- 
deavoured to give it, by means of the ſpurious and 
inſipid expreſſions he has ſubſtituted in lieu of the ori- 
ginal ones. This is the firſt proof of the accuracy of 


this honeſt compiler. 


It is the ſame with reſpect to the ſecond paſſage. 
He has thought proper to make M. de Voltaire ſay, 
te ſubterrancous caues; but M. de Voltaire well knows 
there is no occaſion to inform his readers that caves are 
Jublerraneous. | 851 

But ſuppoſing theſe two paſſages to be ſuch as he has 
quoted them, where does this admirable critic diſcover 
the contradictions he complains of, and which his 
apologiſt applauds. - _ 2 7 Pe 

Is it not certain, Mr. Ex- Jeſuit, that Chriſtianity was 
not perſecuted before the reign of Domitian ? Will you 
not allow, that notwithſtanding this, an infant reli- 
gion, which oppoſes every other, does not immediately 
overturn the altars, nor begins with extending itſelf in 
public? I” 

Fear, and even prudence, obliged the primitive 
Chriſtians to hold their aſſemblies in ſecret; they were 
not perſecuted, nor were they even rigorouſly. ſought 
after; but there were laws exiſting by which theſe 
meetings were prohibited, therefore they acted in de- 
fiance of thoſe laws. We have a. ſimilar inſtance in 
France, where the wiſdom. of the goverament begins at 
length to tolerate the Calviniſts ; but will you deny 
that thoſe people expoſe themſelves to the ſeverity of 
the laws that were enacted againſt them, and are till 
unrepealed ? e | 

Vor. IV. Gen. Hift, Ddd M. de 
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M. de Voltaire in inquiring how a teligion of Pence dict 


and charity had produced thoſe religious wars of which tho 
we have no inſtance in any other religion, did right V 
therefore to ſay in his Age of Louis XIV, Might we in p 
. © not diſcover the ſource of this peſtilence, which has tear 
r deſolated the earth, in the republican ſpirit that-ani- * 
© mated the primitive Chriſtians who aſſembled ſecretly * 
ce in grottos and caves, and thus bid defiance to the au- It 
44 thority of the Roman emperors.” | favo 
Nor does this contradict what is ſaid elſewhere'i in the aſks 
fifth chapter of the Eſſay on the Manners of Nations, con- . 
cerning the liberty the Chriſtian church had to extend it- knot 
ſelf in ſecret under the emperors who preceded: Domitian, it wa 
The ſingle expreſfion, © in ſecret,” is ſufficient to re- in th 
move every appearance of contradiction in the two paſ- ſuch 
fages, becauſe in fact, altho' the Chriſtians were tole- who 
rated, and were at liberty to cultivate and extend their "7 By 
religion i in ſecret, yet they were acting in oppoſition to Can 
the laws, by which their meetings were prohibited; and hum: 
conſequently, they did this even under the emperors Thar 
who protected them, until the reign of Conſtantine, claim 
who aboliſhed thoſe laws, and made Ner- the of th 
eſtabliſhed religion. them 
After this explanation, give me leave to put ſome whon 
few queſtions to Mr. Ex- Jeſuit and his apologiſt. Have conti: 
the Chriſtians never dared the authority of the ſovereign, effort 
except at the time when their meetings were prohi- their 
bited? To ſay nothing of an infinite number of other to the 
Inſtances, give me leave to aſk you whether the-Chriſ- which 
tians of the league, who at the inſtigation of their pa- in you 
tron, waged war againſt Henry III. and Henry IV; or 
the wretch, who the moment he had received the ſacra- 
ment, came to aſſaſſinate his maſter; or the monſters 
who raiſed their ſacrilegious hands againſt the greateſt 
and, beſt king upon earth; and who, in order to pleaſe | 
God, deprived him of life, in the midſt of a nodes to Second 
whom he was a father ? let me aſk you, I ſay, whether 
cc D 


theſe were duuful ſubjects? Will you deem it contra- 
| - diQory, 


- 
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dictory, if I ſay, that under thoſe princes, whoſe au- 
thority they oppoſed, they enjoyed the greateſt liberty. 
Will you ſay of thoſe furious Chriſtians what you ſay 
in page 20 of your firſt volume, of him who dared to 
tear in pieces the imperial edict, That indeed thoſe 
« Chriſtians were indiſcreet, but after all, they were 
« bold and zealous for their religion. Z 
It would be hardly poſſible for you to ſay more in 
favour of ſo criminal an action, than you do, when you 
aſ e Where is the man who would not prefer a courage 
and zeal for his religion to prudence?“ It is well 
known that theſe were the maxims of the league, and 
it was by ho means neceſſary for you to prove, that if 
in thoſe days there were prieſts wicked enough to preach 
ſuch doctrĩnes to the people, there are others at preſent 
who are very unwilling to forget them. 53 
But how dare you to revive thoſe abominable maxims ? 
Can yu ſtill hope to- find, in the dark clouds of the 
human mind, diſpoſitions calculated to favour them? 
Thanks to found philoſophy, againſt which you de- 
claim to: ind purpoſe, mankind have now a juſt ſenſe 
of their duties, and you will no longer find amongſt 
them either rebels or regicides. The philoſophers, 
whom you calumniate, becauſe you fear them, will 
continue to extend the light of reaſon in ſpite of your 
efforts and perſecutions ;-they will perſevere in teaching 
their fellow-creatures, what they owe to themſelves; and 
to their ſovereign; and that horrid monſter fanaticiſm, 
which has but too long deſolated the earth, will remain 


in your hands, a uſeleſs phantom. 


II. 
Of the different Species of Mankind, 
Second Falfity of the Libeller, and a Proof of bis | Ignorance. 


« M. DE Voltaire,” ſays he, in the 3d vol. of his 
Eſſay on tbe Manners of Nations, page 182, tells us, that 
„Human nature, which in all countries is eſſentially the 
* 77 * tame, 
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«ſame, has eſtabliſhed the ſame reſemblances betwixy 
„ al] mankind;“ and in page 6 of the ſame v6lume, he 
obſerves, © That there are whole nations of a particular 
* ſpecies of men, who in no reſpect reſemble their 
ce neighbours, ſo that probably there are ſpecies of man- 
« kind as different from one another, as the different 
c ſpecies of animals.“ | 
Obſcure theologian, you are aſſerting untruths. M. 
de Voltaire, in the firſt of the two paſlages alluded to, 
where he is noticing the difference between the Japaneſe 
and vs, ſays, Human nature, which in all countries is 
« eſſentially the ſame; hath eſtabliſhed other reſem- 
ce Elances' betwixt thoſe people and us;” and in the ſe- 
cond paſſage, he ſays, ** It is probable that the ſouthern 
« pigmies are extinct, and that their neighbours: de- 
ce ſtroyed them. Thus, ſeveral ſpecies of men may 
© have been loſt, like ſeveral ſpecies of animals. The 
5 Laplanders do not ſeem to reſemble theirineighbours.” 
The reader will perceive that there is hardly a word 
of theſe two paſſages to he found in the two quoted by 
the libeller. But even allowing M. de Voltaire to have 
aſſerted that human nature is every where the ſame, 
and that there are different ſpecies of mankind, only an 
ignorant fellow would diſcover any contradiction in the 
propoſition: And who does not know that the prin- 
ciple of nature is the fame in all beings? If the author 
the libel doubts whether with this ſame: principle 
there can be different ſpecies of mankind; we refer him 
to himſelf; let him judge whether betwixt him and M. 
de Voltaire there exiſts any other affinities, than this 
common principle of human nature, 


III. 
Of Michael Servetus. 
Third Falfity of the Libeller. 


« M. DE VOLTAIRE”, ſays the libeller, in the 
third volume of his Eſay on the Manners of Nations, 
| | V « afſerts 


„ det een 
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« aſſerts that Michael Servetus, who was burnt alive 
ce at Geneva, by order of Calvin, denied the eternal 
&« divinity of Jeſus Chriſt”; and in the following page 


he informs us, that Servetus did not deny this dogma.”* 


The audacity with which theſe gentlemen invent ab- 
ſurdities, for the ſake of ſaying impertinent things, is 
truly marvellous. | 


On looking into the E ſay on the Manners of Nations, 


Vol. III. page 3, the reader will find Servetus ſpoken 
of, in the following manner: He adopted in ſome 
&« meaſure the ancient dogmas of Sabellius, Euſebius, 
ce and Arius, which having long predominated in the 
« Eaft, were embraced in the ſixteenth century, by 
te Lelio Socini;” and in page 113, M. de Voltaire, 
after relating the manner in which Calvin cauſed Ser- 
vetus to be put to death, adds, But what increaſes our 
ce indignation and pity is, that Servetus, in the works 
* which he publiſhed: himſelf, acknowledges in plain 
& terms, the eternal divinity of Chriſt,”  _ | 

If M. de Voltaire had not taken notice, that Ser- 
ce vetus in the works publiſhed by himſelf, acknow- 
« ledges the divinity of Chriſt; we might excuſe 
the author of the libel, for attempting to make theſe 
two paſſages appear contradictory to each other, but 
after ſuch partial and inaccurate quotations, -we: leave 
him to the contempt he deſerves. ay 


Nm 
, OR O M E L L. 
_— Falfily of the Libellet« | 
I SHOULD be glad to know in what part of the 


firſt volume of the Literary MiſceVanies *, which he has 


the impudence to quote, he finds M. de Voltaire ſaying, 
that Cromwell, from the time he uſurped the royal 
* authority, never ſlept two nights together in the ſame 


#4 


+ Melanges de Litterature. | 
te chamber, 
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chamber, becauſe he was continually in fear of being 
© aſſaſſinated, and that he died before his time of a 
« fever occaſioned by uneaſineſs.“ | # 

In what part of the 5th chapter of the Age of Loni 
XIY. does M. de Voltaire ſay, that Cromwell re- 
& ſpeed the laws?“ This theological critic, though 
not. very accurate in his quotations, is at leaſt very fruit- 


* 


ful in invention, 8 | 

Of all that he has thus attributed to M. de Voltaire, 
concerning Cromwell, theſe words only, “that he died 
ce before his time,” are true; all the reſt are fabrica- 
ted by the libeller himſelf. | N 
When Cromwell had obtained the ſovereign autho- 
rity, he experienced all the anxieties and perplexities 
that are its inſeparable attendants; to theſe was added 
the uneaſineſs that accompanies uſurpation, from the 
fear of loſing an illegal authority, and an anxiouſneſs 


to preſerve it. This is what induced M. de Voltaire in I 
the firſt volume of his Miſcellanies, to remark of Crom- ] 
well, that „He was poor and reſtleſs till the age of d 
ce forty-three; after which he imbrued his hands with ſ 
«btood, led an uneaſy life, and died before his time.“ * 
This uſurper, who on account of his genius and ta- d 
lents, truly deſerved to reign, endeavoured to gain the 
affections of the Engliſn, in order to preſerve his au- I 
thority; he did not reſpect the laws himſelf, but he tr 
cauſed them to be reſpected by others. M. de Voltaire fe 
has remarked this in the following paſſage, in his Age tl 
of Louis XIV. He ſtrengthened his authority by th 
ce knowing how to relax it on proper occaſions; and he th 
ce was careful not to infringe on any of the privileges Ol 
c of which the people were jealous; and in the ſame ne 
work he ſays, It is by no means true that he ated ac 


et the enthuſiaſt and the falſe prophet on his death-bed; 
cc but it is certain that he died with the ſame fortitude 
% of mind he had teſtified during his lifetime.“ We 


+ M. de Voltaire ſeems to have forgot what he has ſaid of 
Cromwell, in the preceding Eflay, Sce the latter part of chap, 
clxxxi. * "+ * | 


Loy 3 | defy 
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defy the malice of the libeller to point out a ſingle con- 
tradition in theſe different paſſages. 

It was Cromwell's maxim to ſhed the blood of every 
powerful enemy, either in the field of battle, * the 
hands of the executioner. This has induced M. de 
Voltaire to ſay, that “ he imbrued his hands with 
ce blood;” but this did not hinder him from relaxing 
his authority on proper occaſions, from taking care to 
ſee juſtice rigorouſly adminiſtered, or from cultivatin 
the good will of his people; he had occaſion for theſe 
as a ſupport, while he ſacrificed thoſe who might be 
hurtful to him. Thus, he was at once tender with re- 
gard to his ſubjects, and cruel to his enemies; he led 
a life of uneaſineſs, but conſtantly preſerved a great de- 
gree of magnanimity, which he evinced even in his lateſt 
moments. 

Such is the character of Cromwell, and ſuch the 
manner in which M. de Voltaire has delineated it. 
Every one who has ſtudied the hiſtory of that extraor- 
dinary man, will acknowledge that M. de Voltaire has 
ſaid no more of him than what is true, and yet this is 
what the ignorant and inaccurate libeller calls contra- 
dition. : 

The reader may form an idea of the reſt of the 
libel, from the articles we have now refuted. In good 
truth, they were not worthy of the trouble, but it 
ſeemed right to prove, that the errors attribured by 
the libeller to M. de Voltaire, are nothing more than 
the tricks and deceptions of an abuſive writer, and that 
the praiſes laviſned on him by his illuſtrious apologiſt, 
ought to be conſidered in no other light, than as a pa- 
negyric of crimes, lies, and ignorance, compoſed by an 


accomplice, 
1 


The End of the Eſſay on the Mannet$# and Spirit of Nations. 


